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COOMBS, 



jjOOMBS, LESLIE JACOB, M. D., 
of Grass Valley, Cal., was born in 
Franklin county, Pa., midway 
between Chambersburg, Pa., and 
Hagerstown, Md., on June 6th, 1829. He 




comes of Scottish and Irish descent on his 
father's side; branches of the family settled 
iu Virginia and Massachusetts ; the latter are 
now chiefly and most prominently represented 
by Hon. Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky ; but 
on his mother's side his extraction is from the 
Pennsylvania German. 

He received his education in the common 
schools of his native State and at the Ligonier 
Academy. After completing his academic 
course he commenced the study of medicine. 
He read medicine under Dr. Jere Sensury 
and Dr. John Burkholder, in Chambersburg, 
Pa and afterwards with Drs. Beltz and 
Bar'dwell and Dr. Charles A. Geiger, of 
Manchester, Md. After the usual course, in 
1852, he was graduated at Washington Um- 
vei4y, Baltaore, Md. Soon alter" gradua- 
tion he migrated to Oregon, and was actively 
engaged in general practice, with ophthalmic 
diseases as a specialty, until the autumn of 
1866, when, owing to his wife's health, he 
removed to California and settled in Grass 
Valley, Nevada county. This is the chief 
mining town of the State, and has a popula- 
tion of about seven thousand, though some- 
times rising to eleven thousand. In the 
Rogue River Indian war of i855-'s6, he 
served as Senior Surgeon of the 2d Regiment 
of Oregon Mounted Volunteers, and during 
the late civil war was Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon in charge of Forts Yamhill and Hos- 
kins, Oregon. 

While quite young, Dr. Coombs was re- 
garded as a peculiarly successful practitioner 
in diseas3S of women and children. His 
reputation in Oregon as an oculist was co- 
extensive with the State. For more than 
twelve years he had nearly all the ophthalmic 
cases in Oregon and Washington Territory to 
treat- while patients from northern California 
frequently sought his aid at Corvalhs or 
Portland rather than go to San Francisco 
In the early settlement of California and 
Oregon diseases of the eye assumed an epi- 
demic form, difficult to treat and baffling the 



skill of the ordinary physician. 

Perhaps in no part of the world are women 
so generally subject to the diseases peculiar (J 
to their sex than on the Pacific coast, and 
perhaps nowhere so various in their forms 
nor so difficult to effectively treat. The sin- 
gular action of the atmosphere on the nervous 
system, the absence of domestic help, and the 
constant labor thus entailed on women, make 
permanent relief almost hopeless. 

Dr. Coombs early directed his attention to 
these two special classes of diseases. What- 
ever may be his system, of which the writer 
cannot affect to judge, suffice it to say his 
success has been marvellous. In the treat- 
ment of the latter class of diseases Dr. 
Coombs at once assumed a front rank at his 
present home, where he has secured an ex- 
cellent practice as a specialist and general 
practitioner. 



Dr Coombs is one of those who are natu- I 
rally physicians. He is possessed of acute 
powers of observation and perception-rare 
powers indeed-to which he owes his 
cess He has confidence in himself, and 
independence and energy of character to 
carry into effect his purposes In the s k 
room he is at once gentle and firm. Many 
of these qualities he inherited fromhis Scotch- 
Irish ancestry. p~<rer 
While under the tutelage of Dr. Geiger, 
the latter gentleman attracted his attention to 

he adopted. But while Dr. Coomb has 
believed, and does still believe, that 

-the principle to guide in the selection of a 
reu ;i for alterative treatment-he does not 
a This time believe it to be the only dogma 
principle upon which the true p ^sician 
should rely. His peculiar views on the sb 
iects dividing homoeopaths and allopaths 
iav kept him from joining associations of 
either; hence his practice may be said to be 
a union of both systems. 
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GEORGE SAMUEL COON, Louisville, 
Kentucky., was born in Osage, Iowa, son of 
Samuel and Ellen Connor Coon. H,e re- 
ceived his literary education at Cedar Val- 
ley Seminary and the State University of 
Iowa, from which institution he received 
the degree of A. B. in'1891. He studied 
medicine at the State University of Iowa 
and received the M. D. degree from the 
homoeopathic department in 1891, and at 
the Chicago Homoeopathic Medical College, 
whence he graduated in 1892, with the de- 
gree of M. D. From 1892 to 1894 he was 
interne at the Cook County Hospital. Since 
1894 he has received appointments as pro- 
fessor of surgery to the Southwestern Ho- 
moeopathic Medical College, surgeon to the 
Southwestern Homoeopathic Hospital, the 
Methodist Deaconess Hospital and the 
Louisville City Hospital. He also is presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Homoeopathic 
Association, ex-president of the Southern 
Homoeopathic Medical Society, a member 
of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, 
and the Elk, Odd Fellow and Masonic 

lodges ' Kin g VQ l IV 




j]OON, HENRY CLARK, A. M., 
M. D., of Alfred Centre, N. Y.,' 
was born in West Edmeston, 
Otsego county, N. Y., on January 
28th, 1828. His ancestors were of Scotch- 
Irish descent, and on coming to this country 
settled in Rhode Island. Thence his grand- 
father emigrated to Otsego county, and settled 
in West Edmeston, when his father was a mere 
lad, the country being at that time quite new. 
His father, Ezra Coon, was a farmer, and 
brought him up in that business. Loving 
study, he made the most of his opportunities 
in the district school, availing himself to the 
utmost of its library. At nineteen he entered 
Ue Ruyten Institute, where he enjoyed 
ample facilities for pursuing his favorite 
study-the natural sciences. After passing 
VC terms as a P^b he engaged in teachim 
for a time, but his health failing he was com 
pelled temporarily to follow another occupa- 
t.om On November, 21st, 1851, he married 
Elvira Stillman, a lady of superior culture 
and with her has since been almost constantly 
occupied in teaching in different academies in 
the country. 

His first course of medical lectures he took 
at Bowdoin College, Me., in i86l Becom- 
ing convinced of the superiority of the hom- 
oeopathic system of medicine he devoted him- 
self to its study, and his preference being 
known, he was frequently called upon to pre- 
scribe for those who preferred that practice. 
He graduated in Alfred University in 1868, 
and 111 1S71 he received the degree of A. M.' 
Taking his second course of lectures at the 
New York Homoeopathic College, he received 
their degree of M. D. in 1872, and in the 
same year was elected to the chair of Physi- 
cal Science in Alfred University. Being in- 
capacitated, for a time at least, for active work 
by an injury to his knee, he accepted the 
position, and commenced his labors in Sep- 
tember, 1872. This position affords him 
many opportunities for advancing the cause 
of true medical science, and regarding the 
general recognition of homoeopathic princi- 
ples as a matter of most vital importance, he 
improves these opportunities to the utmost. 
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HENRY CLARKE COON, M. D. p 
Alfred Centre, M. Y. 
Was elected a member of the Institute at Niagara Palls, N.Y. . in 181 
He was of Scot^ic-Irish descent, the son of Ezra and Cyrene Burdick Coo^,H 
ancestors sottled in Rhode Island, whence his grandfather, Daniel Coon, n 
moved to West Edmeston, Oswego Co. , N.Y. , when his father was a lad, and 
where the subject of this sketch was born, January 28, 1828. The first I 
nineteen years of his life were spent on his father's farm and attending 
the district school. Later he entered the DeRuyter Institute, at De Ru4 
ter, N.Y. , where he attended five terms, took a classical course in Alfred 
University, at Alfred, N.Y. , and on graduating therefrom in 1868, was el-| 
ected professor of Greek and Natural Science in the De Ruyter Institute, 
position he held until 1871. The following year he graduated from the Wej 
York Homoeopathic Medical College, having attended his first course at Boi 
doin College, Me. in 1861. In 1882 he took a post-graduate course in Phy^ 
sics and Chemistry at Cornell University. Most of his life was spent ptJ 
suing the study of natural sciences for which he developed a fondness in 
his early boy-hood. He was connected with various societies, was a teaca 
in several institutions and a writer on scientific subjects. He was mar- 
ried November 21, 1851 to Miss L. Elvira Stillman, with whom he was a fej 
low teacher in Hopkinton Academy, who died April 21 , 1879. He matt led MM 
Mary E. Hill. December 6, 1888, who survives him. He died May 9, 1898. 
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HENRY CLARKE COON, M.D., 
Alfred Center, N. Y. 
Was elected a member of the Institute at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1874. 
He was of Scotch-Irish descent, the son of Ezra and Cyrene Burdick Coon. I 
His ancestors settled in Rhode Island, whence his grandfather, Daniel Coon, 
removed to West Edmeston, Oswego Co., N. Y., when his father was a lad, 
and where the subject of this sketch was born, January 28, 1828. The first 
nineteen years of his life were spent on his father's farm and attending the 
district school. Later he entered the De Ruyter Institute, at De Ruyter, N. Y., 
where he attended five terms, took a classical course in Alfred University, at 
Alfred, N. Y., and on graduating therefrom in 1868, was elected professor of 

Greek and Natural Science in the De Ruyter Institute, a position he held until j 
1871. The following year he graduated from the New York Homoeopathic 
Medical College, having attended his first course at Bowdoin College, Me., 

in 1861. In 1882 he took a post-graduate course in Physics and Chemistry I 
at Cornell University. Most of his life was spent pursuing the study of 
natural sciences, for which he developed a fondness in his early boyhood. 
He was connected with various societies, was a teacher in several institu- 
tions and a writer on scientific subjects. He was married November 21, 185 1, 
to Miss L. Elvira Stillman, with whom he was a fellow teacher in Hopkin- 
ton Academy, who died April 21, 1879. He married Mrs. Mary E. Hill, De- 
cember 6, 1888, who survives him. He died, May 9, 1898. 
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CCC?:, MARIOS, 



♦u « Marl0D Coon > late hous <> 8urke«a in 
the Massachusetts Homeopathic hospi^, 

Schonf^t °J- . th ° *«<on rniversity 
School of Medicine, has located in Mai- 
den Her office is 285 Clifton street, near 
Dexter street. Through the past summer 
Dr. coon had charge of Dr. Taylor's prac- 
tice in East Somerville, while the latter 
was in Europe. She was strongly urged 
to locate in Somerville, but decided in 
favor of Maiden. 

L<3 tall, 12.8.1893U 



COOPER, CHARLES NELSON 



COOPER, F. B. 



' CoOPER > M - D -> nati ™ of Pennsylvania. Graduated 
at Homoeopathic Medical College of Cleveland, Ohio in 
18o9. He settled in Allegheny City, Penua.. where he 'has 
practiced ever since. He is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Homoeopathy, and of the Homoeopathic Medical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

Trans. H on . Med . Soc.P erma . 1870-71. 
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WITH OUR DEAD. 

MRS. JAMES POLK WILLnRD, 

One of the saddest and m >st unexpected notices which has been re- 
ceired lately was that of the « leath of Mrs. James Polk Willard, which 
occurred Saturday evening, Ms rch 12th, 1910, at her late residence, 1721 

was born March 7th, 1845, in Morgan 
county, Illinois; was the daughter of Thomas J. and Priscilla Larimer 
and was one of a large family pf sons and daughters. Was educated at 
the Illinois Woman's College at Jacksonville, (jfa May 5th, 1868, she 
was married to Dr. J. P. Willald and was th 
a son that died in infancy and &vo daught 
Dwight S. Bayley, and since diep, and W 
home. While Mrs. Willard hadt not I 
number of years, still on the eveliing b 
feeling better and went to bed fseem 
for some time. About 5 a. m. S 
ing of what she thought was an it 
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fred, 
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other of three children, 
assie, who married Rev. 
who remains and is at 
the best of health for a 
re the end she was apparently 
feeling easier than she had 
she woke the doctor, complain- 
of indigestion. By nine she was 
resting some easier and said she JFas improved sufficiently that the doc- 
tor could attend to his patients^ wjhich he did. About 11:00 o'clock he 
was called home hurriedly and iouid her suffering, not from indigestion, 
but with angina pectoris, from wiich she died at 5:15 p. m., having 
suffered only about twelv^riours. I 

In her early life ?0t identified! herself with the Methodist church, 
affiliating with Trinj$T Methodist when she came to Colorado. From 
the very first she t^ok a keen interest in all the activities of the church. 
Only the afternoon preceding her death was she attending a meeting of 
the Ladies' K\M For a number of ytears she was president of the Wo- 
man's Foreypi Missionary Society, lo know her was to love her, and 
to know hjjrr intimately was to love her better. She was very domestic 
in her tapes and there never was a wish or a thought expressed by any 
membejr of her family that she did noft try to gratify. , 

Wiile the loss is by far the greatest to the husband and daughter, 
yetyner absence will be felt by innumerable friends and relatives. The 
doctor and Miss Winifred have the sympathy of a host of friends in this 
^keir hour of deep affliction. Let us allltry to think of Mrs. Willard as 
Dr. Wilcox suggested, "Not dead, but o\ily sleepeth." 

E. B. SWERDFEGER, M. D. 

«$» jft 4* yj» 

DR. GEORGE M. COOPER. 

Whereas, by the death of Dr. GEORGfc M. Cooper on March 1, 1910, 
the Hahnemann Round Table of Philadelphia is deprived of one of its 
valued and charter members. 

Whereas, By the passing of Dr. Cooper the cause of strict homeo- 
pathy has lost an honest adherent and earnest practitioner; and, 

Whereas, By his death Philadelphia loses a kindly, sincere Christian 
gentleman; be it, 





fa 




journals. G H. Thacher, President. 

(Signed) Marguret C Lewis, Secretary. 

George Maihson Cooper was born in Pomeroy, Ohio. He attende, 
the public schools of that place until the age * 

to Philadelphia and became a student of the Academy of the New Church 
S^ng'four years later. He had been very delicate .from ^ babyhoo 
and while in Philadelphia became a patient of Dr. J T. Kent, who a 
once recognized a heart trouble heretofore undiscovered. This relation 
S of patient and physician was maintained until Dr. Kent's remov, 

t0 having decided upon the profession of medicine as his life's worl 
Dr Cooper entered the Hahnemann College of Philadelphia in 1892 and 
graduated from that institution three years later after which h 
matriculated in the Philadelphia Post-Graduate School of Homeopath c - 
thus becoming a student as well as a patient of Dr. J. T. Kent. Alter 
working two years in the post-graduate school and dispensary Dr. Coop^ 
opened an office in Philadelphia. In June, 1899, he married Miss Augus 
Pendleton daughter of Rev. W. F. Pendleton, bishop of the New Church 
Some time after this he built a home in Bryn Athyn, Pa., to which h' 
removed his family. He retained his office in .Philadelphia, but opene- 
another at Bryn Athyn. He loved his profession and gave to it his best 
thought, deepest affection and honest work, with the natural result oj 
a large' practice. He was a close student and felt that the subject 01 
medicine opened up a great field for development. At the time of his 
death he was investigating the planes of the potencies and their relation 
to the planes of disease. 

Dr. Cooper was a deeply religious man, exemplifying in his life as 1 
man, a physician, a husband and father, the beautiful teachings of the 
New Church, of which he had been a lifelong active member. In 1905, 
while on shipboard on his way to Naples, Italy, he had an attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism; when he recovered, his already sick heart had 
added endocarditis to its burden. 

On February 7, 1910, he was again attacked by his arch enemy, 
rheumatism, but did not give up work until February 14th, when he 
became so alarmingly ill that it was seen that he must soon lay down 
his work here and enter into the world where all uses originate. 

On March 1, 1910, his death transpired at Bryn Athyn, Pa. He leaves 
a wife and four dear little children, a mother, father, two sisters and 
a host of friends to whom his loss seems irreparable, but they lock 
through their trials to his gain and rejoice in his release from a burden 
too heavy for one so frail to bear. 
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DR. George M. Cooper. 

1628 MT, VERNON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The deceased was only thirty seven 1 MaPCh lst ' 19l 0- 

a graduate of the Hahnemann MeTicTZv ^ Was *** 

Phia, coming to his degree in 1895 g ° ° f Phila <3el- AdV 

He was devoted to the faith * tL ^1* iQln 

spent much of his spare tim teach ^ ° hUrch and 
Schools of the General Church of * , * the Ac ^my ' 
strri^ He was a 

widow and several children ^ T 

„ - ; • ' ' - ; v> ^:^A 

RESOLUTIONS ON DR. COOPERS DEATH 

i lQ^r A T?' d6ath ° f Ge ° rge M " C °°P er on March 

1, mo, the Hahnemann Round Table of Philadelphia is de- 
prived of one of its valued and charter members 

,tH J™ REAS ' ^ ^ 6 passin 2 of Dr - Cooper the cause of 
strict Homoeopathy has lost an honest adherent and earnest 
practitioner. And 

Whereas, by his death Philadelphia loses a kindly sin- 
cere, Christian gentleman. Beit 

He solved, that the Hahnemann Round Table in special 
session assembled, desires to make this expression of its sor- 
row, and to extend to the bereaved wife and family the heart- 
felt sympathy. And be it further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread on the minutes 
of the society, and a copy of them be sent to Mrs. Cooper 
and to the medical journals- 

(Signed): G. H. Thacher, Pres 

March 3, 1010. Margaret 0. Lew.s, Secy. 

Med-JUlV-aiice April 19 10 
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Ignatia also gave no result. There had been thirteen 
convulsions in all up to this time. 

I now remained with the patient and watched for indica- 
tions. I noticed that the child cried more when petted or 
sympathized with. Upon the skin, around the mouth, there 
was a herpetic eruption. Natrum mur. 1 m. I had noticed 
the herpetic chin before but had ascribed it to drooling. 
The result of this prescription was that the baby did not 
have another convulsion. 

A. A. Pompe M. D. 



DEATHS. 

George Madison Cooper was born in Pomeroy , Ohio. He 
attended the public schools of that place until the age of 14, 
when he came to Philadelphia and became a student of t^ie 
Academy of the New Church, graduating therefrom four 
years later. 

He had been very delicate from boyhood, and while in 
Pennsylvania became a patient of Dr. J. T. Kent, who at once 
recognized a heart trouble heretofore undiscovered. This 
relationship of patient and physician was maintained until 
Dr. Kent moved to Chicago. 

Having decided upon the profession of medicine as his 
life's work, Dr. Cooper entered Hahnemann College, of Phil- 
adelphia, in 1892, and graduated from that institution three 
years later, after which he matriculate! in the Philadelphia 
Post Graduate School of Homoeopathies, thus becoming a stu- 
dent as well as a patient of Dr. J. T. Kent. 

After working two years in the Post Graduate School 
and dispensary Dr. Cooper opened an office in Philadelphia. 
In June, 1899, he married Miss Augusta Pendleton, daughter 
of Rev. W. F. Pendleton, bishop of the New Church. Some 
time afterward he built a home in Bryn Athyn, Pa., to which ^ 
he removed his family. He retained his office in Philadel- f/Jy^y] 
phia, but opened another at Bryn Athyn. He loved his pro- V 
fession, and gave to it his best thought, his deepest affection 
and his hardest work, with the natural result— a large prac- 
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tice He was a close student, and felt that th» u- 
medicine opened up a o- reat fip1H . ' U \ at tlle subject of 
time of his death he^^^^ 0 ^ At ^ 
tenc.es and their relation ^Sgggg " ^ 

baautif ;:1 teaching of the New Church * wl^f i I I ' 
a lifelong active member. ' Whlch 1,6 had been 

Id ,1905 while on shipboard on his way to Naples Italv 
he had an attack of inflammatory rheumatism. When 1 r e' 
! S? ^^^^ h6art had ^ed endocardni to 2 
On Feb. 7, 1910, he was again attacked by his arch 
1 enemy, rheumatism, but did not give up until Feb 14 when 
! he became so alarmingly ill that it was seen that he ml 

^ h61 ' e - d into the world wbW 

On March i, 1910, his death occurred at Bryn Athyn 
Pa He leaves a wife and four dear little children, a mother' 
father, two sisters and a host of friends, to whom his JoJs ' 
seems irreparable; but they look through their trials to his • 

So?^Tel?. hiS r6leaSe fr ° m a bUrd6n to ° hG -.Y for 
Mrs. Cooper wishes to announce to all of the late Dr 
Cooper s patients that she has succeeded in arranging with 
Dr. William R. Powel, of 2037 Arch' street, Philadelphia, to 
take charge of Dr. Cooper's practice. 

Dr. Powel is a physician of many years' experience in 
the practice of true Homoeopathy, and, having access to 
each patient's record, will continue treatment along the same 
lines. Dr. Cooper's office, 1803 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
will be used by Dr. Powel, who will continue the same hours 
— 10 to 12. 

That Dr. Cooper had great confidence in Dr. Powel is 
shown by the fact that he called him in his last illness 

Mrs. Cooper will be grateful to all who will continue 
treatment under Dr. Powel's care, as the arrangements will 
also be of financial benefit to her and the children. 
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• J' A a 1 A°T r ' ? C ° l0rad0 SprmgS ' ° ne 0f tbe old ^t physician, 
m the state, died April 23d at the home of his son, Dr. Horace S * ooper 
of Denver, of senility. He was 82 years of age, and had lived m Colorado 
thirty years. Dr. Cooper was a former resident of New York state He 
graduated m 1867 from Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago He 'came 
to Colorado m 1882, and settled at Colorado Springs; here he practiced 
medicine until a few years ago when he was forced to retire on account of 
failing health. Dr. Cooper was a classmate of Drs. S. S. Smyth* E H 
King ap4 other prominent Colorado homoeopaths 

* A I H July 1911 



♦> * * 

CrltilQU^ D r Horace T. Cooper of Colorado Springs, one of the oldest physi- 
JJ&y cians in the state, died yesterday at the home of his son, Dr. Horace S. 

TQl 1 Cooper, 604 Clarkson stret, of senility. He was 821 years of age and had 

^•/•J". lived in Colorado thirty years. 

Dr. Cooper was a former resident of New York state. He studied 
medicine in Chicago. He came to Colorado in 1882 and settled at Colo- 
rado Springs, where he practiced medicine until a few years ago, when 
he was forced to retire on account of failing health. 

Dr. Cooper enlisted in B company, Thirty-first Iowa infantry, and 
was shot in the arm at the battle of Resaca. He was a member of Colo- 
rado Springs Post 22, G. A. R., which will have charge of the funeral. 

Dr. Cooper is survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna M. Cooper of Los 
Angeles; two daughters, Mrs. Thomas C. Strachan of Colorado Springs 
and Miss Anna Pearl Cooper of Los Angeles, and one son, Dr. Horace 
S. Cooper of this city. — Denver Times, April 24th. 

Dr. Cooper was a classmate of Drs. S. S. Smythe, E. H. King and 
other prominent Colorado homeopaths. 



In 1868 Dr. Isaac Cooper, a graduate of the Hahnemann 
Medical College of Philadelphia, 1868, located in Mullica Hill. 
He left in 1870,'and settled in Frenchtown, Hunterdon County, 
and subsequently went to Trenton, where he remains. 
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deSi 1 a eS lS d °i P T C00Pe^, Trent0n ' N ' T ' Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
aged 65 S M TT Medkal C ° Ileg ° and Hos P itaI of Philadelphia, 1886; 
> eu, May 9, 0 f uremia, endocarditis and chronic nephritis. \<\7-<\- 
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OOPER, J. F., M. D., of Allegheny j 
City, Pa., was born in East Liver- 
pool, Columbiana county, O., 
September 25, 1822. His an- 
cestry to the third generation were American 
born. His medical education was obtained 
in the Homoeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, where he graduated in the 
spring of 1853. Settling in Allegheny City 
he commenced practice with his preceptor, 
Dr. C. Bayer, until April 1855. From that 
time to April 1st, 1862, he practised alone, 
and since then has been associated with Dr. 
M. W. Wallace, formerly a student of his. 
He was married April 4th, 1844. He ta^es 
a high rank in the profession, and is highly 
esteemed by the community. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Homoeo- 
pathy, President of the Homoeopathic Medi- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, and has served 
two terms as President of the Homoeopathic 
Medical Society of Allegheny County, Pa. 
He is a corporator of the Homoeopathic Hos- 
pital of Pittsburgh, Pa., and has rendered valu- 
able service as a member of its medical staff. 
He has made several valuable contributions 
to medical literature, and transformed many 
students into successful and accomplished ) 



PBOMINENT IN CHTJBCH WOBK 



Dr. John F. Cooper, the oldest and one 
of the leading physicians of Allegheny, 
died yesterday morning at his home, No. 
105 Arch street. His death was due to 
heart disease. 

He was discovered dead in his room 
shortly after 9 o'clock by his assistant, 
Dr. Ella D. Goff. 

As arranged the day before, she had 
called for the purpose of visiting some 
patients with Dr. Cooper. She was told 
that he had not yet come downstairs. 
Suspecting he might be ill, she went to 
the aged physician's room and knocked 



M. D's. To a well stored mind are added 
moral and social qualities which inspire con- 
fidence and command esteem. 

DEATH CALLED 
AGED PHYSICIAN 



WHILE AT PRAYER 



Dr. John F. Cooper, of Allegheny, 
Found Dead, Kneeling Beside 
His Bed. 




HEART DISEASE THE CAUSE 



He Was One of the Oldest and 
Best-Known Physicians 
in the County. 



The Late Dr. John F. Cooper. 



on the door. Receiving no response she 
opened it and, looking in, saw Dr. Cooper 
in a kneeling position beside the bed, as 
if in prayer. She retired for a few min- 
utes and came back to find him in the 
aame position. His face was livid, and 
putting her hand over his heart, Dr. Goff 
made the startling discovery that the 
doctor was dead. His hands clutched the 
bed covers and it was evident from his 
posture that he had spent his last pain- 
ful moments in praying. • . 

Dr Cooper had been in delicate health 
for some time and never fully recovered 
from an attack of the grip last winter. 



Combined with this he was a sufferer 
from angina pectoris, an affliction of the 
heart, which was the immediate cause 
of his death. Notwithstanding his ail- 
ment and failing health, he always main- 
tained his characteristic cheerful spirits 
and remained faithfully at his work. 

He was a devotee to his profession and 
practically died in the harness. Friday 
he made his usual calls and stayed in 
his office working until 11 o'clock Friday 
night. At that hour he went upstairs, 
and as he passed the room of his son, 
Sidney, he looked in and*spoke a cheery 
good-night. This was the - last time that 
any member of the family saw him alive. 
Was Widely Known. 

There was probably no physician in the 
two cities who was more widely known 
than Dr. Cooper. There was none in any 
school of the medical profession that 
stood higher or was more greatly es- 
teemed. In the homeopathic branch he 
was recognized as a leading light, not 
only in the community where he prac- 
ticed, but throughout the State and coun- 
try. He helped to found the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital of Pittsburg, and re- 
mained connected with that institution as 
a member of the board of trustees and 
consulting physician. 

He was foremost in the organization of 
the Allegheny County Homeopathic So- 
ciety, and was President of it at one time. 
About 15 years ago he was President of 
the State Homeopathic Society, and was 
its Treasurer at the time of his death. He 
was also a member of the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy, composed of the 
most prominent physicians and medical 
specialists in the country. He was a 
valued contributor to the leading medical 
journals. jf* 

Lived in Allegheny Many Years. 

Dr. Cooper was born in East Liverpool, 
O., September 2f t 1822. After his collegiate 
course he graduated from the old Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia in 
1854. He came immediately to Allegheny 
and was associated with Dr. Bayer, on 
Sandusky street for several years. He 
separated from Dr. Bayer and established 
an individual practice, which grew to be 
one of the largest and most lucrative 
in Allegheny. 

PITTSBURG DISPATCH, 



AUGUST 20, 1899. 



de™ ofM d' ^it ° f Pe *i a , received the 
ae to ree ot M. D from the Homoeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania in 1853. Immediately after the well merited 
honor was conferred, he entered into a professional " 

Citv f A* PreCGpt0r ' Dr - °- B ^ er > of Allegheny 

City with wW he remained for several years. At the ex 
piration of the partnership, he opened an office by himse f in 
he same t Hb is devoted to his professionfand e^oy 
he largest patronage of any physician in the city His moral 
nd social qualities bespeak his praise, whi/his force 
character inspires confidence. 

He is a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, 
of the Homoeopathic Medical Society of the State of Penn' 
sylvania, and of the Homoeopathic Medical Society of 
Allegheny County. He served one term as President of the 
latter. He is a corporator of the Homoeopathic Hospital 
and Dispensary of Pittsburgh, and served one year as a 
member of its medical staff. His individual contributions to 
its_ support have been libera], while his influence has been 
umformly exerted in its behalf. He has written several arti- 
cles on medical subjects, and many students have been trans- 
formed into accomplished M.D's, by his skillful manipulations. 

Trans.Kom.lvied. Soc.Penra. 1870-71. 

J. F. Cooper, M.D., a native of Pennsylvania, received his 
degree of Medicine from the Homoeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania in 1853. Immediately after the well-merited 
honor was conferreol he entered into a professional partnership 
with his late preceptor, Dr. C. Bayer, of Allegheny City, with 
whom he remained for several years. At the expiration of the 
partnership he opened an office by himself in the same city. He 
is devoted to his profession, and enjoys the largest patronage of 
any physician in the city. His moral and social qualities be- 
speak his praise, while his force of character inspires confidence. 
He is a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, of 
the Homoeopathic Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and of the Homoeopathic Medical Society of Allegheny County. 
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m J. P. OOOPKR DEAD. (Pittsburgh Press. Aug *a2 1399.) 

Prominent Allegheny physician buceumbed to Heart Disease 
End cattle during devotions. Body discovered "by his assis- 
tant, Dr Ella B. Ooff. Dr Cooper was recognized as one of 
the best Komoeopathists in the Country. Always a pro- 
gressive citizen. 

Dr John F, Cooper aged 76 years, of 105 Arch St, Allehe- 
ny, was found dead in his room at 10 o'clock this morning 
His death was due to heart failure. Dr Cooler had "been 
in *pp©."rently good health fd>r some time passt except for 
slight attacks of heart failure. Yesterday afternoon he 
was in excellent spirits, ate a hearty dinner, and went 
on his rounds among his patients. He remained in his 
office after supper until 11 o'clock when he retired.' 
His sons found him in the best of health when they bade 
him good night at midnight. 

At nine o'clock this morning Dr Ella B. Goff his assis- 
tant arrived at the office and learning that the doctor 
had not come down for breakfast thought something was 
wrong and went to his room, She knocked at the door and 
receiving no response entered, Dr Cooper was kneeling 
beside the bed, his head bowed apparently in prayer, so 
Dr Goff excused herself and left "the room. The peculiar 
color of the skin caused her considerable discomfiture 
and she re-entered the room. She placed her hand on his 
head and discovered that he was dead. 

Dr Goof summoned the dead man's sons who were almost 
prostrated when they heard the sad news . Dr Go iff f told a 
Press reporter that Dr Cooper had been dead for some hours 
when she found him. It is thought that he died while 
saying his prayers last night. 

Dr Cooper was one of the best known homoeopathlsts in 
the two" cities and for 46 years practised in Allegeheny. 

He was connected in former years with all the .leading 
hospitals, but of l*te years, owing to his extensive prac- 
tice, he was compelled to abandon all outside work. 

He was horn in East Liverpool, Ohio, in 1823, where he 
remained until he was about thirteen, years of age. He then 
entered an Ohio college and later took up the study of 
medicine at the Hahnemann College of Phila. , where he 
graduated in 1853. 



He then cai&a to Allegheny opened an of lice and veer, me one 
of the best Known physicians in the City. 

In all homoeopathic societies he too}; leading parts and 
all medical journals throughout the world printed lis papers 
or leading cases, Last winter he was stricXen with grippe 
and this caused a pressure on the heart which caused his 
death., fie is survived Toy six sons 1 Philip, Henry, William, J 
George, Sidney and.Dr John Hooper. 411 are professional rien 
and well Known. In Dr Copper's de^th Allegheny loses one 
of its most eminent physicians and prominent citizens. In 
every leading political campaign in early years Dr Cooper 
was a hard Worker ancj he did all in his power to "better 
the condition of the city. 

He was very weal thy and regarded as a philanthropist. No 
arrangements have heer made as yet for the funeral « 

f Pittsburgh News.— On the evening of October 10th a memorial meeting 
in honor of the late Dr. John F. Cooper was held in the chapel of the Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital. The meeting was attended by representatives of the Board 
of Trustees, the medical staff, the Ladies' Association, the Allegheny County 
Homoeopathic Medical Society, the East End Doctors' Club and other friends. 
Mr. W m. Me tcalf, President of the Board of Trustees, was elected chairman 

of the meeting, and Mr. Geo. S. McCoy secretary. After short eulogistic 
speeches by Drs. J. C. Burgher, Z. T. Miller, C. F. Bingaman, J. H. McClel- 
land, W. F. Edmondson, C. P. Seip, W. J. Morton and K. V. Pitcairn, a 
committee consisting of Mr. Wm. Metcalf, Mr. W. A. Herron and Mr. D. G. 
Stewart, of the Board of Trustees ; Drs. J. C. Burgher, S. H. Willard and J. 

H. McClelland, of the Medical Board; Drs. C. F. Bingaman, Z. T. Miller and »• 
W. J. Martin, of the Allegheny County Homoeopathic Medical Society, and * 
Drs. C. C. Rinehart, C. P. Seip and W. F. Edmundson, of the East End 1 
Doctors' Club, were appointed to procure a suitable memorial tablet to be hung 
on the walls of the chapel, together with a portrait of the doctor in whose mem- 
ory the meeting was held. a 

The proceedings of the meeting are to be printed in pamphlet form, and 
distributed to those friends of Dr. Cooper who desire them. 
Pittsburgh, October 17, 1899. Geo. B. Moreland, M.D. 
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John F Cooper, M.D.— Dr. John F. Cooper was born in East 
-Liverpool, Columbiana County, Ohio, September 25, 1822 He 
lived there until the age of thirteen, at which time he entered 
an Ohio college, where he received his education. From thence 
he entered the Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania 
matriculating in the session of 1850-51, and graduating in the 
spring of 1853. Settling in Allegheny City, he commenced 
practice with Dr. C. Bayer, who had been his preceptor con- 
tinuing with him until April, 1855. He then established him- 
self m business in Allegheny, so continuing until April 1, 1862, 
when he became associated for several years with Dr. M. W.' 

Wallace, formerly his student. He was married April 4, 1844, 
to Miss Sarah Johnson. She died March 10, 1897. 

Dr. Cooper was one of the best known and respected of the 
members of our Society. Joining in 1865, at its organization, 
he greatly assisted in its growth and prosperity. He was 
elected President at the February meeting, 1873. He was 
elected Treasurer at the meeting in Philadelphia, October, 
1874, an office which he held continuously for 'twenty-five years 
until his death. He was one of the founders of the Allegheny 
County Homoeopathic Society, and its President in 1872 and 
1882, was interested in the Pittsburg Homoeopathic Hospital 
from its commencement, and was a corporator and a member 
of the Board of Trustees and a consulting physician. 

He was an organizer of the Anatomical Society of the Alle- 
gheny County Homoeopathic Medical Society, and its Presi- 
dent in 1879 and 1893. He was a member of the Materia 
Medica Club of Allegheny County, and in 1875 arranged the 
Provefs Record of the proving of arsenite of soda, which was 
published in 1876 in book form. 

He joined the American Institute of Homoeopathy in 1866 
and was a Senior of that body. 

Upon the appointment of the Homoeopathic Board of Medical 
Examiners of Pennsylvania in 1895 Dr. Cooper became a 
member, and was present at all the meetings, attending the last- 
one in Philadelphia in June of this year. He was an extensive 
contributor to the journals of our school. 



There was no better known physician in the twin cities of 
Pittsburg and Allegheny than Dr. Cooper. In . h* early 
years of practice he was greatly interested m political xnat- 
Ls, and was a hard worker in the cause of reform and bet- 
terment of the condition of his city. The Pittsburg Press thue 
mentions him : « In Dr. Cooper's death Allegheny loses one of 
its most eminent physicians and prominent citizens. He was 
"ealthy and regarded as a philanthropist." The Pittsburg 
Dispatches: « There was probably no physician m the two 
eitieswhowas more widely known than Dr. Cooper. There 
was none in any school of the medical profession that stood 
higher or was more greatly esteemed. In the homoeopathic 
branch he was recognized as a leading light, not only in the 
community where he practiced, but throughout the State and 

C °He left six sons, Philip, Henry, William, George, Sidney and 
Dr John Cooper. All are professional men and well known 

His passing was beautiful ; God reclaimed his soul while he 
was at prayer. Dr. Goff thus writes of his illness and death : 
-Your favor requesting the particulars of the death and burial- 
services of our dear friend Dr. J. F. Cooper received. I have 
been trying to write something that would give just the slightest 
impression of his beautiful life and death, but words and 
thoughts fail. I only know and realize that he took his de- 
parture quietly and peacefully, as he did everything, and the 

loss is ours. , 

"He had not been well since the 12th of December last. 
He had a severe attack of grippe, with hemorrhage from the 
kidneys, and although not able to leave the house, he was in 
the office every day and attended to a large office practice. He 
gradually rallied and seemed to regain his usual strength, and 
was able to attend to the outdoor patients. In June he went to 
Philadelphia to the meeting of the Examining Board, and also 
to the Institute meeting at Atlantic City. While there he con- 
tracted a cold and received a fall which brought on the hemor- 
rhage and renewed the grippe symptoms. He still attended to 
business until the 8th of Julv, when lie had a chill, and was 



confined to his room and bed for a few days. He then came 
into the office again; but on Saturday, July 15th, he had a 
severe attack of angina pectoris, and a week later another, not 
so severe. He kept his room until the 1st of August, when he 
again came to the office and took up his work, and seemed to 
steadily but slowly regain strength. On Friday, August 18th, 
the doctor seemed stronger and in better spirits than he had 
been since last September. He talked of the State Society 
meeting, and spoke of his plans for attending it. I left him 
about 3 p.m., with all arrangements made for going to Phila- 
delphia on the 25th of September, his 77th birthday. 

" After 3 o'clock he made several calls, finished up the 
work of the day, and arranged Saturday's work. He died as he 
desired — in the harness." 

On Saturday, August 19th, Dr. Goff called for the purpose 
of visiting some patients with the doctor. She was told that 
he had not yet come downstairs, and tearing something was 
wrong she went to his room and knocked, but receiving no 
answer, entered. Dr. Cooper was kneeling beside the bed, his 
head bowed apparently in prayer, so she quietly left the room. 
But something in his appearance disquieted her, and she re- 
turned and found that he was dead. His face was livid and his 
hands clutched the bedspread, and it was evident from his pos- 
ture that he had spent the last painful moments in life in 
prayer. He had been dead for some time, Doubtless at the 
last he was seized with an attack of the angina pectoris. 

He remained in his office the evening of the 18th until 11 
o'clock, when he retired to his room. His sons found him in 
good health when they bade him good-night at midnight. 

Since September, 1891, Dr. Ella D. Goff had been associated 
as his assistant with Dr. Cooper, and she had attended the 
meetings of the State Society with him since 1889. 

The funeral services were held in the First M. E. Church, 
Union Ave., Allegheny, on Tuesday morning, August 22, 1899, 
at half-past ten o'clock. The floral emblems were very beau- 
tiful, among which was " Gates. Ajar," a design from his Sun- 



day-school class, which he had taught for seventeen years sel- 
dom missing a Sunday. He was buried in the Umondale 
Cemetery of Allegheny. 

Of the gentle, kindly friend who for so many years met with 
us we may say, in the beautiful words of Emerson, « Sooner or 
later that which is life shall be poetry, and every fair and manly 
trait shall add a richer strain to the song." 

Dr Bushrod W. James i I want to make a motion. I re- 
member in 1866 New York had a State Society and Pennsyl- 
vania had none. I interested myself in writing to the various 
physicians of the homoeopathic school throughout the btate, 
and the outcome of that was the formation of a convention 
which was held in Pittsburg. I remember among those who 
were active in forming our State Society the name of Dr. 
Cooper. I also recall one, who is now very ill, and that is Dr. 
T C Williams, one of the earlier members of this Society 
whom we might call the charter members. I understand that 
Dr Williams is very low at the present time; and it seems to 
me fitting that we should pass a resolution expressing our sense 
of loss in the death of Dr. Cooper, especially as he was one of 
the founders of the Society, and also one of sympathy to Dr 
Williams, who is, at the present time, so very ill; and 1 would 
make a motion that a committee of three (3) be appointed to 
prepare suitable resolutions, one of sympathy and the other o 
our regard for Dr. Williams. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

President : I would appoint on this committee Drs. Bushrod 
W. James, J. H. McClelland and C. C. Rinehart. 

REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON THE DEMISE OP 
JOHN P. COOPER, M.D. 

Philadelphia, Pa., September 28, 1899. 

Your Committee on an « In Memoriam " of the death of our 
esteemed colleague, the late Dr. John F. Cooper, of Allegheny 
City, whom we have all delighted to honor, respectfully sub- 
mit the following minute in his name, and that it be spread 
upon the minutes of the Society : 

In the loss of Dr. Cooper this Society, as well as every one 
with whom he was connected, has met with an irreparable loss. 
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As a man, he was upright in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men. 

As a physician, he was capable and conscientious, ever ready 
to sacrifice himself for the well-being of his patients and 
friends. 

He had the full confidence and regard of the profession 
wherever he was known. He was a man upright in his walk 
and conversation, and he passed away in the attitude of prayer, 
as befitted the noble and highly religious character of our 
brother. 

In the death of Dr. Cooper we have met with a definite and 
great loss, for men of his character are not so many but that in 
their passing away they will be greatly missed. 

His was a loss to his native city, a great loss to his church, 
and a greater loss to the medical profession of which he was a 
true ornament ; and to this Society he was a still greater loss, 
for his counsel, labors and faithfulness to its every interest ever 
since he took an active part in its formation. 

We wish, as a Society, to express the deep sense of our grief 
at the sudden removal of our beloved brother and friend, at 
the same time recognizing that He who has taken him from 
us, doeth all things well. 

Bushrod W. James, M.D., 
J. H. McClelland, M.D., 
C. C. Rinehart, M.D., 

Committee. 

Dr. John P. Cooper Dead. 

With loyal heart and purist hands Dr. John F. Cooper faithfully discharged 
every duty ever intrusted to him, and were everyone to whom he did some 
loving service to bring a blossom to his grave, he would sleep beneath a wilder- 
ness of sweet flowers. 

He passed from the activities of life to the stillness of death in a night. After 
a full day's work, and in apparent good health, he retired to bed about 11 p.m., 
to be found next morning, August 19, 1899, dead, kneeling at the side of his 
bed in the attitude of prayer. 

Words cannot express our love. There was, there is, no gentler, nobler, 
manlier man. W. J. M. 

Pittsburgh, August 20, 1899. Halin MO Sept 1899 
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JOHN F. COOPER, M.D., 
Allegheny, Pa. 

At the session of the Institute held in Pittsburg in 1866, among the 
forty-nine elected to membership was Dr. Cooper, of Allegheny City. 

Dr. Cooper had served in the Bureau of Materia Medica in the year* 
1879-1880, on Obstetrics 1874-78-79-80, and on that in Sanitary Science 
in 1892. As a member of the Bureau of Obstetrics he contributed an article 
on the "Clinical History of Puerperal" (Trans. 1874, page 373), notes from 
an obstetrical record of seventy-three cases (Trans. 1879, page 299). 

Dr Cooper was born at East Liverpool, Ohio, September 25, 1822. He 
studied medicine with Dr. C. Bayer, of Allegheny City, attended lectures 
and graduated from the Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, m 
1853. On graduating he entered into partnership with Dr. C. Bayer, of 
Allegheny City, which continued until 1855, and in 1862 he formed a part- 
nership with Dr. M. W. Wallace, a former student. Since September, 1891. 
he has been assisted in his practice by Dr. Ella Goff. # ^ 

He was a member of the Pennsylvania State Homoeopathic Society, 01 
which he had been President, as he had always been of the Homoeopathic 
Medical Society of Allegheny County. He was a corporator of the Homoe- 
opathic Hospital of Pittsburg, in which he always took a lively interest, as 
he did in everything pertaining to Homoeopathy. He was a member of 
the Homoeopathic Branch of the State Board of Medical Examiners. 

He was married April 4, 1844. to Sarah Johnson, who died March 10, 
1897 Dr. Cooper died August 19, 1899. at his residence in Allegheny City 
He left six sons, Philip, Henry, William, George, Sidney and John, all 
professional men, the latter being a Homoeopathic physician. 

A I H 1900 
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Jh ^ a Jn °' W - C00pei "' Hahllemail »' ' 8 4> died at his home a 
„ Vi v\ tr„ f i w r ° n Sat " rday " Mardl IOth ' Dn Co °P er was * son of the late 
John W. Cooper, whose farm lay partly in Kent county, Delaware and 
Apr 1906 P?™y 111 Caroline county, Maryland. His family is one of the oldest in 
Delaware, their location there dating back to 1684. Dr. Cooper was born 
at the old homestead on February 16, 1850. He attended Felton Seminary 
hater took a commercial course, and finally entered Hahnemann Medical 
College, Philadelphia, from which he was graduated in 1884. He was first 
asssociated with his brother, Dr. Thomas H. Cooper, in Chester-town, but 
later located .11 Elkton, where his practice of homoeopathy became large 
and lucrative. He had served as physician to the various county institu- 
tions, was examining surgeon of the Bureau of Pensions at Elkton and 
had completed one term, as County Health Officer. Dr. Cooper was a 
skilled physician, a genial gentleman and a public spirited citizen He mar- 
ried Miss Anne Wells, only daughter of the late Joseph Wells, who sur- 
vives him with two daughters. 



COOPER, PETER 



mimrton^f ° 1 00 . PETt ' formei ^ of 
M p« ah •' ; hed ac Blue Bell Copper 
Westtwo ZZ: tt0)a }«™>***ge. Ho lent 
ZffX^ZZ? S Hg0 for his health, being a 
44 vear, , ,T uonsuni P«on. Dr. Cooper las 

P h i.',, n, ; 0(1 !''° m Hahnemann College 
Philadelphia, ami practiced lor a time at 

STEffi;,^ "' Wilmington hTbuU 

diseases g or P 4f f e ' mnkh, « « spoctalty of 
psoases of the eye. ear and throat He 
haves a w.dow and five children. He 
P^ldent of the Delaware Bonefle al Socmtr 
ternity'; 15 * Member of Masonic 



COOPER, ROY CUMMINGS 



ROY CUMMINGS COOPER, Bellevue, 
Pennsylvania, was born July 14, 1874, in 
Pennsylvania, the grandson of Dr. John 
Fawcett Cooper, a graduate of Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia in 
the class of 1853, who was one of the 
pioneer homoeopaths west of the Allegheny 
mountains, at one time president and for 
many years treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
State Homoeopathic Medical Society. Dr. 
John Fawcett Cooper was largely instru- 
mental in securing the establishment of the 
Pittsburgh Homoeopathic Hospital. Roy C. 
Cooper acquired his higher education in 
Princeton University, from which he grad- 
uated with the degree of B. S. in 1898. He 
studied for his profession in the Boston 
University School of Medicine, graduating 
with the degree of M. D. in 1901. He 
holds membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Homoeopathy, the Pennsylvania 
State and the Allegheny County Homoe- 
opathic Medical societies. 



COPE, 



As early as 1836 the practice of homoeopathy was almost un- 
known m Northern Ohio. The men who commenced at an early 
date were mostly itinerant German physicians. The first one 
that we have any knowledge of was a Dr. Cope, who located near 
Plymouth, Huron County. He was a high dilutionist, and gave 
only a single pellet for a dose, to be repeated once in three to 
fourteen days, as the case required. He endeavored to mystify 
his practice by his strange doings and sayings. Nevertheless we 
knew of some remarkable cures that he performed by adminis- 
tering only one or two doses of medicine. ( W. C . ) 



DR. ASA F. COPELAND 

Widely Known Physician Was World I 
War Veteran 

Dr. Asa Fenton Copeland, 160 E. 
Allegheny av., died at Hahnemann Hos- 
pital lat. Saturday night after an opera- 

tl0 Dr Copeland had established a wide 
practice in Kensington during the past 
few years. He was the son of Asa Cope-4 
land and Mary Everitt Copeland. He 
wL a iifeWresident of .Phil a ^lphwJ 
He was graduated from the elementary 
schools in 1905 and entered the North- 
east High School from which he was 
graduated in 1909. He was graduated 
from Hahnemann Medical College in 

l9 At the outbreak of the World War 
he became attached as medical officer 
to the British Royal Engineer Corps 

|anee Part ^i^- 
laB He wa S °amember of the Pathological 

eighteen months, survive. 




OPELAND, PHILANDER, M. 
D., of Winnebago, Ills., was born 
in Bridgewater, Plymouth county, 
Mass., on March 6th, 1811 He 
is a descendant of the old Plymouth stock 
He received an academic education at Bridge 
water and Taunton, and graduating subse- 
quently chose the profession of a physician 
as his own. His medical education was ob- 
tained at the Medical Department of the 
University of Michigan, and in New York. 
In the last-named city he commenced his 
practice, and after a time removed to western 
New York, where he attended to his profes- 
sional duties for over ten years, and where 
als o, he was m arried. In 1853, desiring to' 



locate in the West, he selected Winnebago 
as his permanent home, and has devoted 
himself to his practice in that place for 
twenty years. He is now, though sixty-two 
years of age, a very active and stirring man, 
has raised a family of nine children, has I 
large circle of friends, and is a very strong 
and earnest member of the Republican party. 
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ROYAL SAMUEL COPELAND, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, professor of ophthal- 
mology, otology and laryngology, Univer- 
sity of Michigan (homoeopathic depart- 
ment), ex-mayor of Ann Arbor, ex-presi- 
-dent Homoeopathic Medical Society of the 
State of Michigan; is a native of Dexter, 
Michigan, born November 7, 1868, son of 
Roscoe Pulaski Copeland and Frances Jane 
Holmes, his wife. His elementary and 
secondary education was acquired in the 
graded and high schools of Dexter, from 
the latter of which he graduated, and his 
higher education in Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, and also in the academic 
■department of the University of Michi- 
gan; his master degree was conferred by 
Lawrence University (Appleton, Wis.) in 
1897. . His preceptor in medicine was Dr. 
Edgar F. Chase of Dexter, and his alma 
mater, the University of Michigan (homoe- 
opathic department) where he came to his 
degree in 1889. After graduating Dr. Cope- 
land began practice in Bay City, and re- 
moved thence to Ann Arbor in 1895. His 
post-graduate studies were pursued in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Halle, Vienna, Heidel- 
berg and Munich, in 1896 and 1901. In 
1889-90 Dr. Copeland was house surgeon 



to the homoeopathic hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and also during the 
same time he was assistant to the chai 
of ophthalmology and otology V thl 
homoeopathic department of the univers ty 
Smce 1895 he has held the chair of 
ophthalmology and otology in that Sstitu- 
tion and since he came to his degree he 
has been an active factor in the councils 
of professional associations, and has been 
honored with elections to several important 
ottces. He is a member, ex-secretary 
(1*91-93) and ex-president (1893) of the 
Saginaw Valley Homoeopathic Medical So- 
ciety; member, ex-secretary (1891-96) and 
ex president (,897) of the Homoeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of Michigan- 
member and president (1905) of the Ameri- 
can Homoeopathic Ophthalmological, Oto- 
logical and Laryngological Society; mayor 
of Ann Arbor, (1901-03); member of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy, the 
Northwestern Ohio Homoeopathic Medical 
Society honorary corresponding member 
of the British Homoeopathic Medical So- 
ciety, of the various subordinate Masonic 
bodies as well as those of higher degree- 
Knights Templar and the A. A O N M S 
member of the Knights of Pythias, the Fel- 
lowcraft Club of Detroit, the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and the Alpha Sigma (college) 
fraternities. Dr. Copeland married, De- 
cember 31, 1891, Mary DePriest Ryan. 

King vol iv 
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COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TENDERED TO ROYAL S. COPELAND, A. M., 
M. D., HOTEL ASTOR, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1908. 

Introduction. 

The Alumni Association tendered, on the evening of December 4th, 
1908, a reception and banquet to Deafi Royal S. Copeland. All the 
alumni of New York City and vicinity were present and many more 
beside. We have devoted this whole number of the Chironian to 
the reporting of addresses made that night. We trust all of our read- 
ers will preserve this number of the Chironian, as a College Num- 
ber, full of the enthusiasm of the new-awakening and of a firmer 
faith in Homoeopathy, and of greater faith in Alma Mater. 

The Banquet. 

In the sumptuous privacy of the delightful parlors of the whole of 
the Astor ball room floor a reception was held by Dean and Mrs. 
Royal S. Copeland. They were asisted in receiving by the deans 
invited and by Mr. Cary, of the Board of Trustees. The official list 
of the guests present shows that there were no less than two hun- 
deed and ninety-seven, who sat down to dinner. 

The banquet hall was simply decorated, the individual tables, each 
seating from six to eight, were the nuclei of jolly parties. The 
gowns of the ladies and the decorations formed a sparkling scene. 
Seldom have we attended a dinner where there was so much anima- 
tion, so much fellowship shown among the guests. It was truly a 
triumph of personal tribute to Dr. Copeland. 

More than this personal tribute, the banquet showed a very en- 
thusiastic demonstration of loyalty to the college. The homage of 
this large gathering as brought to the old Alma Mater and Homoe- 
opathy was strengthened and vivified by it. This tribute to the col- 
showed their confidence in him by electing him as 
sume he may yet be the mayor of New York. 
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lege and to Homoeopathy was, therefore, not the least of the tribute 
to Dr. Copeland. 

Menu. 

Cape Cod Oysters. 
Consomme aux Quenelles de Volaille. 
Celery. Olives. Radishes. Salted Almonds. 

Filet of Striped Bass, Montreuil. 

Potatoes Nature. 
Noisettes of Lamb a la Renaissance. 
Fonds d'Artichauts. Otitis Pois Francais. 

Coquilles of Fresh Mushrooms, Bearnaise. 
Sorbet en Mandarines. 
Roast Royal Squab au Cresson. 
Salad de Laitue. 
Pudding Zuzanne. 
Petits Fours. Assorted Fruit. 

Cafe Noir. 

Moet & Chandon 
Apollinaris. White Seal Very Dry 

Speakers 

JOHN PRENTICE RAND, M. D., 
President of the Alumni Association. 
Toastmaster. 

HON. MELBERT B. CARY, LL. B., 
President of the College Corporation. 

HENRY C. ALLEN, M. D., 
Dean Hering Medical College and Hospital, Chicago. 

CLARENCE BARTLETT, M. D., 
Professor Medicine, Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia. 

HOWARD R. CHISLETT, M. D., 
Dean Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Chicago. 

HELEN COOLEY PALMER, M. D., 
Dean New York Medical College and Hospital for Women. 

JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Dean Boston University School of Medicine. 

WILBERT B. HINSDALE, A. M., M. D., 
Dean Homoeopathic College of the University of Michigan. 
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GEORGE ROYAL M. D., 
Dean College of Homoeopathic Medicine of the State University of Iowa. 

CHARLES E. WALTON, A. M, LL. D., M. D., 
Dean Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati. 

HAMILTON FISK BIGGAR, LL. D, M. D., 
Honorary President American Institute of Homoeopathy. 

ROYAL S. COPELAND, A. M„ M. D.. 
Dean New York Homoeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital. 

TOASTMASTER. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to be here to- 
night, and to extend the glad hand of welcome to our honored 
guests. It is not often that such a classic gathering of beings can 
be brought together, and I assure you we are very proud of the fact 
that we have them here to-night. We have met here to meet Dr. 
Copeland, and to pledge him our co-operation and support. The 
occasion is one of sadness, as well as of rejoicing, for it brings to 
our minds a host of tender memories. We find ourselves in some- 
thing of the condition of an old gentleman I used to know, who 
had lost his third wife, and, after a few weeks, or months, he mar- 
ried again and brought home another wife. The boys surrounded 
the house with horns, drums and tin pans to give the old couple a 
proper reception, but the old man appeared at the door and begged 
them to be quiet, urging, as a reason, that there had been a funeral 
in the house only a few weeks before. 

The age is one of transition, — the workers die, but the work goes 
on. When the resignation of Dr. King was forced upon us a few 
months ago, the faculty was obliged to find some one to become his 
successor. The committee in charge spared neither time nor expense 
to find the very best man available for the place, and, after an ex- 
tended canvass, settled upon Dr. Copeland, of the University of 
Michigan (prolonged applause). 

Dr. Copeland has had an extensive experience with all sorts and 
conditions of men. As an executive officer of the University of 
Michigan, his work was of a high order. The people of Ann Arbor 
showed their confidence in him by electing him as mayor, — I pre- 
sume he may yet be the mayor of New York. 
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The American Institute, one year ago, or a little over, chose him 
unanimously for its president, and a few years ago also he was the 
treasurer of the Epworth League of the United States. That shows 
the confidence that the church people have in him. He is known 
all over this country wherever there is follower of Hahnemann or of 
John Wesley, and he brings to this college the enthusiasm of youth, 
the training of experience and the wisdom that comes to a man from 
his relations with men of affairs. We congratulate ourselves upon 
having him with us, and we have gathered our friends and neigh- 
bors here to-night to celebrate the event. There should be no rivalry 
in medical colleges, and the gathering that we have at this table to- 
night shows that there is no rivalry in our colleges, but the rivalry 
to do the best work. 

May I ask you to rise, as you have so often done before, and drink 
one toast to the memory of that great author, teacher and philan- 
thropist, Samuel Hahnemann, without whom none of us would be 
here to-night. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, there is a host of people here to-night, 
but there are many more who would like to be here, but have not 
been able to come, and I have in my hand letters of regret from Dr. 
Price, of the Atlantic Medical College, of Baltimore ; Dr. MacLach- 
lan, of the Detroit College ; Dr. Coon, of Kentucky, and Dr. Quay, 
of the Cleveland College, who was to have been one of our speakers 
to-night, but who is also unable to be with us. I will just read this 
message from him: 

"Sorry, I cannot join in your festivities. Am detained by illness. 
Congratulations and good wishes. My message to your alumni is 
loyalty to their college, loyalty to their dean." 

Here is another telegram from the University of Michigan,— that 
is from the home of the doctor, and they probably know what they 
are talking about : 

Most hearty congratulations. My native city is the gainer — 
my Michigan's loss. 

"Henry W. Carey, Regent of the University. 
To Prof. Royal S. Copeland, 

"Regret exceedingly inability to be present, kind congratulations 
and best wishes for most prosperous and enjoyable career. May 

m tn« 
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the grand old New York College and Hospital enter upon a career 
of unprecedented usefulness and prosperity for the glorious cause of 
Homoeopathy. 

"John M. Lee." 

I also have a telegram here from the secretary of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy, Dr. J. Richey Horner: 

Please convey to Dean Copeland and his faculty my heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes." 

My Dear Doctor Seward: 

It is a matter of profound regret that abesnce will prevent Mrs. 
Terry and myself from attending the dinner to be given to Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland, our dean. I can recall only one instance when 
such a hearty welcome has been extended to a distinguished mem- 
ber of our school, to accept a marked honor in connection with the 
homoeopathic college, and that occurred more than a quarter of a 
century ago, when that most eminent surgeon, who, finally, became 
dean of the college, was called from St. Louis, Mo. How well he 
acted his part, the records of the homoeopathic school in its various 
literature will show. 

It is, therefore, a good omen that this transplantation will be 
equally successfully, for already Dr. Copeland has acquired honors 
sufficient for any man to emulate. As for the future, there can be 
but one result from his activity and methods of work. 

The list of distinguished speakers coming, as they do, from vari- 
ous centres of learning, which might be considered competitive, be- 
speaks for the generous popularity extended to Dr. Copeland. 

"I am, yours very truly, 

M. O. Terry. 

But the most important communication which I have for us to- 
night, is from Dr. William Harvey King, the late dean of this col- 
lege, who sends his regrets that he is unable to be here to-night, on 
account of a death in his family : 

Dear Doctor Rand: 

"I regret very much that I cannot be with you to-night to welcome 
our dean. I feel, however, that a stride has been made in the right 
direction. The time has come zvhen, if a medical college shall sur- 
vive unless it is heavily endowed, or affiliated with a university, it 
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must depend upon its alumni. This is specially true of homoeopathic 
institutions,, and in peculiar sense it is true of the New York Ho- 
moeopathic Medical College. In giving welcome to our dean we not 
only signify our belief in him, but we fortify him in position so that 
he may be able to overcome difficulties which otherwise could not. 
No one knows more than I the difficulties he will have to encounter ; 
one feels more deeply that those difficulties must be met by a strong 
hand, by perseverance, by energy, if our college is to continue to oc- 
cupy the high place in medical education that it has held for so many 
years. With the alumni thoroughly in accord and supporting the 
administration, our college will thrive, — nothing can daunt it. This 
support, however, must be of that sympathetic kind, which recog- 
nizes that no institution can be perfect, no faculty beyond the power 
of criticism, and no administration always right in the policies it 
may adopt. All will, I believe, agree with me that every right mind- 
ed supporter and well-wisher of our college should do everything 
in his power to contribute to its success, always subordinating per- 
sonal preference to the greater good. We must not forget also that 
spasmodic attempts are only forerunners of failure. If there is to 
be a lasting benefit, there must be constant endeavor, encouraged 
by enthusiasm, which has a foundation reaching farther than any 
man or group of men; farther even than our Alma Mater itself. 
This enthusiasm must be based on a sincere love for, and a belief in 
the cause for which it stands, Homoeopathy — not Homoeopathy mere- 
ly as a trade mark, but Homoeopathy as a real living, progressive, 
sincere Homoeopathy, based on universal law, carrying a message to 
all suffering humanity, and with progress for its watchword. This 
is the kind of Homoeopathy for which our college stands and that 
our dean represents. So let us pledge him our support and renew 
again our allegiance to our Alma Mater. 

"With best wishes for a pleasant and profitable evening, I am, 

Sincerely, 

William Harvey King. 

And here we have a letter from our old friend, Dr. Nash : 
Dear Dr. Copeland: 

I cannot attend the banquet which is to celebrate the new dean- 
ship in yourself. Of course, I am not one of the alumni, but, as pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica for the last six years, I would consider my- 
self welcome. 

colleagues, we came a tnousanu nines iu uc wim yuu iu-: 
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I hereby extend you congratulations, also to the faculty and 
Board of Trustees, whose uniform kindness I always enjoyed, in 
connection with my work in the college. 

I am still in sympathy with all, and especially hopeful for the 
promulgation of pure Homoeopathy under the new administration. 

Fraternally, 

Nash. 

It is customary, upon occasions like this, to assign each speaker a 
separate toast. To-night, all our opportunities are so centered upon 
one object that it would seem cruel to divert anybody from what he 
had in his heart to say, and so to-night one sentiment we bring you, 
a paraphrase of Philip Decatur's classic toast, "Our Alma Mater, 
may she always be right, but right or wrong, our Alma Mater." 

Physicians are not supposed to be very good business men, at least 
not in my vicinity. A medical institution, or, possibly, many of us 
who are physicians, needs a business manager quite as much as a 
public lecturer, and the business manager of this college, one who 
has conducted it so successfully and well, is here with us to-night, 
and I have the honor of presenting the president of the college, 
Honorable Melbert B. Cary. 

Melbert B. Cary. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As I look around me this evening upon this assemblage of fair 
women and brave men, and, more than this, intellectual women and 
brainy men and think what these women and these men represent 
and stand for, I believe that the sun is about to rise upon a new era 
for Homoeopathy. 

Representing the Board of Trustees of your college and hospital, 
I am proud to meet with you to-night and extend their welcome with 
yours to our new dean. Representing the special committee that 
was fortunate enough to discover, and able enough to secure the ser- 
vices of our new dean, I feel more proud to be with you. It is always 
a pleasure to me to meet with my friends, the doctors, although my 
profession is very different. I am nothing but a plain lawyer, but I 
have had a feeling for some years that the pre-eminence of the law 
in the professions that, perhaps, existed for a long time in the nine- 
teenth century, is being, and I may say, is, now eclipsed by the pre- 
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eminence of the medical men. I mean this seriously. I mean that 
the recent developments, the recent discoveries and the great strides 
in the scientific world and in the medical profession are beginning to 
justify that pre-eminence, and, more than that— and I doubt if it 
has occurred to any one here to-night before, — have you realized 
that last month, for the first time in the history of this country, a 
physician, Dr. Stokes, as the commander of a ship in the United 
States navy, steered that ship safely through one of the typhoons of 
the Indian ocean into the harbor of Manila Bay? Have you realized 
that to-day the man who is at the head of the army of the United 
States, — the ranking major general of this army, — ten years ago was 
plain Dr. Wood, of Washington, D. C, but you should not be too 
proud of this pre-eminence, or about the great strides that medical 
science has made, because, if you do, a well known lady in New 
England, who stands at the head of a certain cult, Mrs. Eddy, would 
tell you this story, which was told to her by one of her friends, a lady 
who said that she had consulted her physician and asked him what 
she should do for her insomnia, and he said, "Why, madam, you must 
eat before retiring and have some milk and crackers by your bed- 
side and eat whenever you awake." "Why," she said, "doctor, that is 
entirely different from what you told me the last time I consulted 
you." "When was that," said the doctor. "Why, only three months 
ago." "Well," he said, "madam, medical science has made wonder- 
ful strides since then." 

We are to-night a representative assemblage. I doubt if ever in the 
history of New York before, so many institutions of homoeopathic 
inclination and determination were represented, as they are to-night 
in this banquet hall. I am told that we have nine deans here, includ- 
ing the dean we have met to honor, and I only want to say one word 
at the risk of being accused of preaching, and that is, if these nine 
deans will pull together, if they will co-operate, if they will do all 
they can for the cause, forgetting individuality, the cause of Homoe- 
opathy would have more lives than any cat that ever lived with its 
nine lives. Drop all these discussions and differences about minor 
details and about matters of unimportance, do not fight about the 
high or the low potencies ; it doesn't matter to me, as representing 
this institution, whether you prescribe a smell or a tub 
full, so long as you stand for the doctrine of similars. I 
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EYE GRAFTING GIVES LIGHT 
TO MAN BLIND FOR YEARS, 



Sing Long, Now Certain that He Will See Again, Thanks 
God, Who, He Says, Sent Him to 
Dr. Copeland. 



"Do you know God, up in the sky? 
Weill, I think He told me to go to Dr. 
Copeland, because I can now tell the 
difference between light and darkness." 

That was what Sing Long, the blind 
Chinaman, said Las* night when asked 
about the operation recently performed 
on his eyes hy Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
dean of the .faicultjl of Flower Hospital. 

Dr. Copeland is on his vacation, and 
interviews in regard to the operation at 
Flower Hospital last night were refused 
because, it was .said, the case is a strict- 
ly private~one of the noted oculist; but 
Sing Long was only too glad to talk. As 
his hopes rise at the prospect of having 
his sight restored, so in proportion his 
gratitude to his friend, the skilful sur- 
geon, deepens. 

Despaired of Recovering Sifflit. 
Sing Long is a well-to-do laundryman. 
He has been in the United States for 
twenty years, and for the past two 
years has Ibeen stone blind. He went 
to every doctor he thought could help 
him, but got no relief. He was in the 
depths of despair when he heard of 
Dr. Copeland. Then he decided to make 
one more attempt to get his sight back, 
and went to Flower Hospital to consult 
the doctor. 

It was found that the cornea, or trans- 
parent coat, of each of Sing's eyes was 
so opaque that the Chinaman could not 



dlstlnisruisfo night from day. Dr. Cope- 
land oelievea that by removing the af- 
fected part and grafting a healthy part 
in its place the Chinaman might be able 
to see again. 

In the hospital at the same time was 
a woman whose left eye had been so 
severely injured it was necessary to re- 
move it. The cornea of the woman's 
eye, however, was perfectly healthy, 
and Dr. Copeland determined to give 
the Chinaman the healthy part. 

Both patients were put under anaes- 
thetics at the same time and placed on 
operating tables. Then Dr. Copeland 
performed the delicate operations. This 
was on June 8. Later another opera- 
tion was performed on Sing. 

Loxsd in Praise ot Doctor. 
Sing Long, or "Willie," as he is called 
by his American friends, is without 
doubt the happiest Chinaman in this or- 
any other country. He was enthusiastic 
last night in praise of his benefactor. 

"When the doctor comes back from 
his vacation," said Sing, M he is going 
to operate again. We are both hopeful 
I shall .be able 'to see again." 

Sing speaks English well. His Amer- 
ican friends speak of him as being 
"square and white," and are deeply 
interested in the outcome of the opera- 

1 ^Over and over again last night the 
[ Chinaman kept repeating that God had 
i sent him to Dr. Copeland. 
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want to say that we are met to-night to do honor to a great man, and, 
my friends, I believe in thus honoring a man, when you can meet 
him and talk to him face to face, when you can grasp his hand, and 
asure him you mean what you say. I believe in doing this, other- 
wise all you can do is to honor a memory, and it is an encouragement 
and a help, and every man appreciates it and is better for it, and, 
now, Dr. Copeland, we are met to show you our admiration for what 
you have done, and our faith in what you will do, and, my friends, 
I feel assured that in time our friend whom we have met to honor 
to-night will bring added lustre and glory to his name, to the name 
of your Alma Mater and to the cause of Homoeopathy. 

TOASTMASTER. 

The age is one of skepticism, if not of downright agnosticism, so 
far as the belief in medical science is concerned. Three years ago 
Dr. Richard Cabot, of the Harvard Medical School, said that there 
were only four diseases that we can cure. I presume by this time 
he has reduced it to two or three, possibly less. Even homoeopathic 
physicians seem to hedge when it comes to the matter of therapeu- 
tics. Some doubt whether it is their mission to cure disease, or 
merely to stand by and watch while nature does the trick, but all of 
our homoeopathic physicians have not bowed down to the compound 
triturate tablets, and it is refreshing to have with us to-night one 
who believes with Carroll Dunham that Homoeopathy is, indeed, the 
science of therapeutics. 

We have here to-night the representative of that old-time school 
of homoeopathists. The heroes of Homoeopathy are not all dead, 
and it is inspiring to have with us one who* has passed through the 
fiery furnace of persecution without fear. I have the honor to intro- 
duce Dr. Henry C. Allen, dean of the Hering Medical College, of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Henry C. Allen. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen 

If I could make one-tenth as good a speech as my introducer, I 
should be extremely happy, but I assure you that, with one of my 
colleagues, we came a thousand miles to be with you to-night, to ex- 
tend the hand of greeting from a sister college to the New York 
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Homoeopathic Medical College. When the toastmaster said that we 
were all singing the same song, practically, and, perhaps, you will 
hear it repeated before we finish, reminds me of what Bayard Taylor 
wrote in regard to the English troops before the Malachoa. The 
night before the storm he said one company on the extreme left of 
the line, started up a song and it was caught up by another and an- 
other, until the regiments and brigades included it from one end of 
the line to the other. Each man thought of a different name, but 
they all sang Annie Laurie. Each one here may represent a differ- 
ent college, but all stand for Homoeopathy (prolonged applause). 

Let us sing his praises while he is here with us to encourage him 
to better effort in the future. Now, perhaps, you may not all know 
that your worthy dean is a product of the West. His father, in 
early life, took Horace Greeley's advice, "Young man, go West, and 
grow up with the country. ,, Well, in the West, we grow up all 
stalwarts in nearly every branch of the profession. If you doubt it, 
there is Copeland (applause). If you say that no good can come 
out of Israel, why there is Copeland, and we in the West, who have 
watched his growth, who have been with him and stood by him, 
worked with him, noted his persistency and his genius, — for that is 
only another name for hard work, — know what we are talking about 
when we tell you that you have secured the best man in the homoeo- 
pathic profession as dean of the New York College (prolonged ap- 
plause). 

But another thing, he cannot make the New York College a suc- 
cess alone. There is something besides that ; he needs the support 
of this Alumni Association, and we shall, all of us homoeopathists, be 
thankful to this association that it has given us an opportunity to come 
here and join with you in your celebration and assist you in uphold- 
ing the hands of your dean. Help him to make the New York Ho- 
moeopathic College the largest educational institution in our body. 
You have the city, you have the men, you have the money. You 
have the clinical and hospital advantages, and it only requires what 
Dr. Copeland can give you, work. He cannot fill the halls with stu- 
dents ; he needs assistance from every one of you, from every ho- 
moeopath, and, while we try and do all that we can for our colleges 
at home, we will not keep a student from the New York College. 
We are going to make homoeopaths of everyone we can, and we are 
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going to help you do the same thing. It is not very long ago since 
the president of the American Medical Association said that "we 
have more colleges than we need, that we are educating or graduat- 
ing twenty-five hundred doctors every year more than we find places 
for, or who can make a profitable living." Why, that is just the 
reverse with us. We have twenty-five hundred locations for every 
man we can graduate. Is that not an incentive to work? Should 
we not be up and at it ? Should not we be along the firing line and 
doing our duty to our cause ? 

Now, the first converts to our school practiced a different kind of 
Homoeopathy from some of us to-day. I remember that when they 
first came into the school they were converted generally because 
some homoeopathic doctor had cured a patient of a certain disease 
that they could not cure, and they got the idea into their head, here's 
a case of pneumonia or some other disease and all we have to do 
is to get up a few remedies, read what is said in relation to the treat- 
ment of the disease and we are practicing Homoeopathy. Oh, no, 
that is not Homoeopathy at all. They are treating disease with ho- 
moeopathic remedies. We fail very frequently where we should not 
fail, if we practiced Homoeopathy as we might, and may I make a 
suggestion to-night, — and I don't wish to make any invidious com- 
parisons, — if the Alumni Association of the New York College will 
sustain their dean, and, if the chair of practice of the New York Col- 
lege will simply turn their hand over a little, this whole work may 
be revitalized for the future. The whole thing. Stop teaching our 
students how to treat disease in the chair of practice. Teach them 
all that is known of a disease, its diagnosis and pathology, its hy- 
giene, its everything, and when you get to the end of it, refer them 
to the chair of medicine, — let them go there for their therapeutics 
and there will be very little work undone. Now I know it is very 
difficult to teach old dogs new tricks, to teach men who have grown 
gray in the practice of Homoeopathy as they know it and as I began 
it, by prescribing for diseases, but, if you will only turn just a small 
grain on the other side of the scale, you will see how easy it is to 
get back to the Homoeopathy that Hahnemann, Horner and all the 
pioneers practiced. We are teaching it in the West, you are teaching 
it here now, and you may improve just as we may improve, but there 
is work before us, and if we only try to do just a little better work 
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in that line, we will have a success that has hitherto been unknown. 

And now, let me suggest that our worthy dean have all your aid, 
and all the assistance you can possibly give him, and remember the 
old motto that we are all laboring in the same cause, for the cause 
that needs assistance against the wrongs that need resistance, for 
the future in the distance and the good that we may do. 

TOASTMASTER. 

Although Homoeopathy was introduced into this country by Dr. 
H. B. Grant, in 1835, for some reason or other Philadelphia got 
ahead of New York, and of every other city in this country, in es- 
tablishing a homoeopathic college, and yet we call Philadelphia a slow 
town. I was in Philadelphia myself once and tried to look up an 
acquaintance of mine there, and I sought the directory. I went into 
five places and could not find a directory that wasn't four years old 
in any one of them. It showed what a staid people they are, but I 
notice that Philadelphia gets there just the same, if she is a little 
slow. Some things have happened in Philadelphia— Philadelphia is 
something of a bookseller, — or, rather, a book centre, and there was a 
novel written there by an illustrious doctor a few years ago that had 
a wonderful sale. There was also another book written there, not 
exactly a novel, but it may be novel to some of us, and it is called 
"Bartlett's Practice of Medicine." All the doctors who came my 
way said it was a "cracker jack" seller, and all who have it say that 
they could not keep house without it, and the doctors that own the 
book and follow that practice are the ones who are buying touring 
cars and taking vacation trips in Europe, to avoid meeting any of 
their old patients or getting in new ones, and to-night I have the 
honor of presenting the author of that book, who does not come to 
us exactly as a dean, but as something "just as good." 
I have the honor of introducing 

Dr. Clarence Bartlett. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen and Members of the Alumni 
Association of the New York Homoeopathic College: 
It is one of the frailties of New York to call Philadelphia slow,— 

in fact, it gives them a great deal of pleasure, and it is a shame to 

spoil their pleasure. 
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Then New York is always behind Philadelphia in many 
cases. One of my patients took his little boy on a visit to New 
York, and they got at the Cortlandt Street Ferry ; my patient's little 
boy was dragging on behind, and when he turned around to get the 
boy the little fellow said "Look, father, there's a trolley car run by 
horses," and I believe the belt line is the only car line in the United 
States that has the honor of still being run by horses. Now you 
will have observed, probably, that those sitting at this table have 
all been indulging in Apollinaris— that, and nothing more. This 
shows again the inappropriateness of New York, for, just think, 
who ever heard of running wind mills by water power, and that is 
just what you are trying to do. 

In the preliminary remarks that have been made by Dr. Rand he 
read Dr. King's letter. A more forceful, truthful letter never 
emanated from the pen of any man. So important do I regard that 
letter that I feel a copy of it should be sent, not only to every alum- 
nus of this institution, but to every alumnus of every institution. The 
wording, the ideas— everything in that letter makes it a letter that 
should long remain a classic. 

The greatest danger that our colleges have to contend with is dis- 
loyalty,— disloyalty on the part of alumni. What is more dishearten- 
ing—what is more disgraceful, if I can use the term, than the prac- 
tice that has been altogether too common of fathers who are homoeo- 
paths, graduates of homoeopathic institutions, sending their sons to 
old school colleges, expecting them to get a better education than we 
give. The fact that we give an education, the fact that we can, and 
do produce, good medical men, is shown by the way the old school 
to-day is running after our graduates, and doing all they can to de- 
moralize them by every means that is in their power. 

Leadership is essential to success, and we must hold up the hands 
of the leader. W e must recognize that the leader shall have a grip 
of iron in order to lead, and just as important it is that we shall have 
soldiers in the ranks, men who will stay where they are put, who will 
stay there until the end. No army ever got along with all corporals 
or captains and no privates. 

The New York College is the keystone of our whole fabric ; let it 
fall, we all fall. Let New York fall; let others prosper apparently, 
that prosperity will be for a short time. Such prosperity can only 
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be maintained by individual effort, but sooner or later, I say, as 
New York goes, so goes with everyone of us (applause). 

One of the gentlemen who has preceded me, spoke of the neces- 
sity of college endowments, — medical college endowments. It is very 
strange, indeed, that the many wealthy men of this country have 
never seen fit to endow medical colleges. I have never understood 
why, but, nevertheless, this is the case. Probably they think that the 
number of men that are benefitted is altogether too small for the 
outlay. On the contrary, if they were but to think, they would find 
that the outlay was well spent, — was well placed. Think of it, it is 
generally estimated that the average physicians of the country, when 
they have attained their success, have six hundred people under 
their care. Now, let us take the present freshmen class of this col- 
lege, thirty-three, and then let us estimate 120, — four times the pres- 
ent class, and we realize that these men who go out of the college, — 
who are now in the New York College, — cater to the health and wel- 
fare of seventy-four thousand people. Now can money be better 
spent than by taking care of seventy-four thousand people in the 
education of only one hundred and twenty? Take Harvard, — the 
largest college in the country, — an endowment of that institution for 
four years would not begin to do the good that could be done by 
the endowment of a medical college. The time must come when 
the college endowment must be made ; otherwise the medical college 
must go. 

TOASTMASTER. 

The third great college to be established in this country was the 
Hahnemann, of Chicago, which opened its doors in 1869 for stu- 
dents. Of late, this college seems to have followed the fashion of 
the times, and has swallowed up two or three others, which were 
nearly as large as itself. I am reminded of the story of the man 
who had a cat that had three kittens. Well, these kittens were all 
epileptic, — or cataleptic, I forget which, — one had a fit once in three 
weeks ; one every three days, and the other had a fit three times a 
day. He kept the last one, bcause he said he believed in the survival 
of the fittest. Well, the Hahnemann College, of Chicago, has sur- 
vived, and we believe in the survival of the fittest, and Chicago is 
really a great place in many other respects. I am not very well ac- 
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quainted there, but I was there at one time, and it has not only i 
cal colleges and great physicians, but it has great surgeons, as 
Whatever may be our faith in the homoeopathic remedies, 
comes the time when the remedy for every condition is the knii 
We have with us to-night, one who is a great surgeon in Chi 
and to be a great surgeon in Chicago means to be a great surg< 
the world. 

I have the honor of presenting Dr. Chislet, Dean of the old H 
mann College, of Chicago. 

Dr. Howard Chislett. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I esteem it a privilege, as well as an honor, to extend the con- 
gratulations of a sister college, old Hahnemann, of Chicago. In ex- 
tending these congratulations to the New York Homoeopathic Col- 
lege, and to her new dean, they come not only from the faculty, as 
a whole, but from the individual members of the faculty. 

We have always been proud of the New York College. Proud 
her attainment,— attaining the high standards during the trials wh ^ 
we hope have now passed into history. Coupled with the friendly 
feeling was always a little envy,— envy in her ability to instill into 
her students a little more than the average class benefit, a little more 
of the love for the Alma Mater. That we were not mistaken in this 
estimate is abundantly demonstrated by this enthusiastic gathering, 
and I congratulate those gentlemen who had charge of the evening's 
entertainment upon the great success in getting together so splendid 
a gathering. 

We are met here to-night to do honor to one to whom all honor 
is due. May all prosperity attend him in his every effort for better- 
ing the institution. 

Notwithstanding the carefully worded letter of invitation for this 
speech from the worthy secretary of this society that my address be 
as "short as was consistent with its eulogistic trend" I feel it may 
not be inappropriate to interrupt the flow of wit and humor and good 
fellowship of the earlier speakers— and those yet to come —suffi- 
ciently long to look squarely at the existing homoeopathic colleges 
and their graduates. The prevailing spirit is one of lamentable 
apathy. Those who realize their responsibility to their Alma Mater ; 
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it to end ec °g" n i ze i n their diplomas a guarantee of their personal as 
yertheles kS P r °f ess i° na l qualifications, and who would regard any in- 
nen that ment °^ so ^^ rules, professional etiquette or infringement 
the cont State law as a reflection upon the institution which has stood 
[ay was l 3r ^ or t ' lem ' we ma y congratulate as friends of the institution, 
timated tf are ^ e men an< ^ women w h° will support their own college, 
ittained 1 ^° w ^ even ^° to some personal sacrifice in order that they 
Now let e P reservec l an d improved. There are those who are carelessly 
three ' anc tic ' and t ^ 10se are viciously so. The latter are the ones who 
^ xxT J., -under the delusion that they have paid for all they received at 
their Alma Mater, and that they have left their college and are under 
no obligation to her. They cannot see that the interests of the col- 
lege are their interests, and still would be the first group to criticise 
and condemn the management for a failure directly traceable to their 
indifference and lack of support. 

Every alumnus of every institution represented here to- 
^ night should be made aware, if he has not already real- 
ized it, that his loyalty to the cause of Homoeopathy will 
'be put to the test in the very near future. The changes 
in medical education have been pronounced in the last 
few years. The independent colleges of all schools have lessened 
in number, and must now compete with universities rather than with 
■< each other. It has been recognized for years that the cost of edu- 
li eating a student in the literary college is about three times what the 
: student pays for his education. Do those of you who are not teach- 
ers, realize that this is equally true in medical colleges, the deficit 
1 being made up by large endowments in those colleges fortunate 
a enough to possess them, and by the gratuitous work of the teaching 
- corps in those who have little or no endowment. The heavily en- 
l dowed colleges may be able to meet any requirement, and may, of 
1 course, exist even with a small student body, but, however good the 
< teachers, it requires numbers to create great enthusiasm and to make 
c for success and expansion of the homooepathic doctor. The loyal 
support of homoeopathic colleges by homoeopathic graduates is the 
only salvation for the homoeopathic school in the medical profession, 
and the support by the individual, the seeking and selection of the 
brightest students, support by keening in touch with the college, and 
learning over again that they are keeping up to date, and not giving 
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the same courses that they did ten or twenty years ago, when you 
graduated; support by your encouragement to the teachers, and, 
above all, support through medical legislation. I do not speak for 
one, but for all colleges of our school. The handwriting is on the 
wall, and all who will may read. The edict has gone forth that the 
profession is overcrowded, the colleges too numerous and both col- 
leges and students are discouraged by the high-sounding phrase 
"Elevated or Standard." 

As sincerely as we may desire the highest plane for 
our profession, as much as we may favor the higher ma- 
triculation requirements from a strictly scholastic standpoint; as 
pleased as we all are to register a large percentage of university 
graduates in our classes, we must ask ourselves seriously, are we do- 
ing the best we can for our colleges, the best for Homoeopathy and 
the best for those unfortunate beings who are obliged to live in small 
hamlets and towns by blindly following the lead of that branch of 
the profession that is overcroweded ? The gradual diminution in 
numbers attending homoeopathic schools is not only depleting the 
ranks of the practitioners, but will, within a few years eventuate in 
the necessity of calling upon graduates from old schools to supply 
the internes in homoeopathic hospitals built with homoeopathic 
money. It will result in the abolishment of the homoeopathic de- 
partments of universities, where both schools are represented, and it 
will result in the abolishment of the homoeopathic departments of 
hospitals where there is a mixed staff. Thus the influence of Ho- 
moeopathy will be narrowed, and when a Bachelor's or Master's De- 
gree is made a requisite for admission into a medical school, the 
towns and hamlets of our free country will be crying for doctors 
who are too thoroughly educated to practice in a community where 
they shall be deprived of the university affiliations and environment 
to which they have been accustomed in their six or eight years of 
school life. Unless some such plan as advocated by Dr. Sutherland, 
of the Boston University, whereby we may have licentiates as well 
as doctors, is adopted, we may well ask ourselves the question : Are 
we in truth graduating better doctors than we did when the three- 
year plan was in vogue? Will the additional year in science, soon to 
be enforced in many of our States, guarantee ,a greater efficiency in 
the treatment of the sick, or is it true that instead of turning out 
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first-class doctors we are graduating innumerable immature scien- 

f Vt J . a sufficient number of homoeopathic hospitals in 

the United States to supply every graduate of a homoeopathic college 
with an mterneship, are we not a little short-sighted in our talk for 
higher matriculation requirements instead of organizing our own 
forces and demanding an enforced hospital year as an essential to 
an M. D. degree? Would not the fifth year be better spent after the 
college course than before ? 



TOASTMASTER. 

Thirty-five years ago, George William Curtis, in a most eloquent 
oration, said the more knowledge a woman has the more womanly 
she is, and we who have watched the evolution in the education of 
women since that time believe he told the truth. It is but a step 
and a most natural one, from a trained nurse to a trained physician' 
and the traits of character which go to make up one are equally de- 
sirable in the other. We have in this city a college for the training 
of women, which is not only the oldest in this country, but the oldest 
m the world, and some of the very foremost women in the world 
have been connected with it. No less among these is the present ex- 
ecutive officer of the New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, Dr. Helen Cooley Palmer, who brings to us the felicitations 
of our sister institution. I have the honor to call upon Dr. Palmer. 

Dr. Helen Cooley Palmer. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It has long been my motto, "Be never elated when one man's op- 
pressed; be never dejected when another is blessed" so that when I 
hear occasionally that someone interested in Homoeopathy has left 
$10,000 or $100,000 to the New York Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital, omitting the all-important phrase "For Women " 
I try not to be dejected. But it is hard that all the good things should 
go towards Sixty-fourth street and Avenue "A," but now, not con- 
tent with having most of the homoeopathic money and the homoeo- 
pathic brains in New York, the college on the East side has reach- 
ed out to the regions of the middle West, with its progressive ideas 
its broad-minded and generous people, and taken of their best. 
But nothing too good can come to Homoeopathy, be it money or 
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be it brains, and all allied to this great school of medicine must 
profit by the new enthusiasm and the new interest instilled into it 
by this genial doctor from the educational center of the West, and 
so the little Women's College rejoices in your strength, and gladly 
joins in your welcome to the new dean. 

The New York Medical College and Hospital for Women was 
founded nearly half a century ago. So long it is that no living 
woman can be found who owns to being a charter member. So long 
ago it is that many degenerate husbands who think that their wives 
spend too much time on our college, and too little on their personal 
comforts, are wont to call it 'That old women's college." In the 
students of the present day we find high school graduates and college 
bred women ; trained in physical culture and laboratory methods, 
women, strong mentally and physically, who demand just as good 
a medical education as their brothers on Avenue A, nor is any 
graduate content without one or two years of hospital experience. 
So zealous are they for a firm foundation for their profession that 
they demand lectures on subjects to-day that would have paralyzed 
our pioneer grandmothers of a few years ago. Though this college 
was founded for women it deserves the credit of turning out almost 
as many men as the so-called men's college ; comparatively few in 
their curriculum, but what have done their first medical teaching in 
our institution, and very good discipline it has been with a class of 
critical girls more ready to detect the flaw than the gleam in the un- 
polished gem, but not all have made us a mere stepping stone. Some 
have come to us in their callowed youth and stayed on with whitened 
heads, giving us their strength and, as teachers, their moral support. 
We might not otherwise have survived. To them we owe our grati- 
tude and our allegiance. A few, a very few, have tried to link this 
maiden institution with that of the men. Divided we stand, — weak 
and imperfect, no doubt, but strong in our independence, — the one 
homoeopathic college for women, where women can teach their sister 
women and can feel the precious responsibilities of a college and 
hospital all their own. United we fall, — a few more drops in the 
ocean, — the men have gained nothing, — the women have lost every- 
thing. I say, no ! We glory in the brilliance of your success ; we 
are content to shine by its reflected light ; we ask for your continued 
help in preserving the identity of this College for Women, and with 
the breath of Central Park between us we will love you as a sister. 
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TOASTMASTER. 

Boston, you know, is a suburb of Worcester, and in its environs 
are the homes of some very distinguished people. There is John L. 
Sullivan, and just outside in the little city of Lynn, Lydia Pinkham, 
and that charming, much-abused scientist, Mary Baker Eddy, of 
whom, perhaps, you may have heard. 

We have with us to-night, a man who has made his reputation 
not by trimming off appendices, and who is not yet reduced to sell- 
ing fairy stories, but one who has attended to his practice as a gen- 
eral physician, and especially in the interest of the Boston University 
School of Medicine. I have the pleasure of calling upon Dr. Suther- 
land. 

Dr. John P. Sutherland. 

Mr. President, Members of the Alumni Association of the Nezv 
York Homoeopathic College and Flozver Hospital: 
I am unspeakably indebted to you for your very courteous invita- 
tion to be with you to-night, and to join with you in celebrating a 
great event, an event of no less importance than an addition to your 
flourishing family. Perhaps we have all been embarrassed upon 
more than one occasion, when asked to express an opinion concern- 
ing the new arrival, who bears no possible resemblance to father, 
mother or anyone else, and who certainly has not yet an opportunity 
to make a name for itself. That embarrassment has been relieved, 
— perhaps some of you know it was relieved, — by the late Bishop 
Brooks, of Massachusetts, by saying with great enthusiasm on all 
such occasions, "My, my, but what a fine, large child." 

I appreciate very deeply, indeed, your courtesy in asking me to be 
present, and I thank you for it. I am proud to be here as a guest of 
this Alumni Assiciation. It is an honor and a privilege. I am proud 
to find myself included in such a brilliant and notable assemblage. 
I see before me and about me those who have made reputations, — 
not only in N ew York, but in other parts of this great country of 
ours, people whose reputations are even international. I am proud 
to be honored with the privilege of thus publicly giving expression 
to my personal regards, and offering my personal congratulations 
to your new dean. T am proud to be the representative present on 
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this occasion of New England, and I am proud to bring you the 
greeting of the Boston University School of Medicine. I come with 
all my heart to bring to the honored New York Homoeopathic Col- 
lege, and to its newly-elected and most worthy dean, the greetings of 
New England, as evidenced by the one homoeopathic school of New 
England, the Boston University School of Medicine. 

Whatever may be the general relations between metropolitan New 
York and provincial Boston, — and slanders in the matter of their 
strained relations are not unknown to the press and the public, there 
can be no question of the unbroken and heartfelt cordiality of the 
relations betwixt the two colleges, which, in the two cities, uphold 
the banner of Homoeopathy. History credits New Englands with 
active agency in bringing about strained relations on several oc- 
casions of memorable historic incident, as furnishing the men, for 
instance, of whom George Williams Curtis once said that they 
whistled God Save the King on the way from Plymouth Rock to 
Concord Bridge, and whistling Yankee Doodle all the way from 
Concord Bridge to Appomatox Court House, and has introduced a 
vast varietv of reforms of which sorely tried dwellers in more con- 
servative cities used to remark that said reforms must have originat- 
ed in Hades or in Boston. Belligerent, however, as New England's 
reputation may be, it is assuredly a greeting altogether of the warm- 
est good will that New England sends you to-night. To you of the 
New York Homoeopathic Medical College she sends the greeting 
of tested sisterhood; she rejoices in the noble and enduring work, 
which, from year to to year, the New York Homoeopathic Medical 
College is doing for the cause of Homoeopathy, so intimately dear to 
us all, and for the cause of general medical education and progress, 
which, through the men sent forth from your college are being 
fathered and vitalized the length and breadth of our land. She con- 
gratulates your college on the new departure which has recently been 
inaugurated under such brilliant leadership ; appreciates, as all must 
appreciate, your high good fortune in emulating your sister College 
of Iowa. Deans of many colleges may be noble, — Homoeopathy, 
through you and your sister of Iowa, boasts two deans, who are 
Royal. To you, our new Dean Royal, Boston University School of 
Medicine extends the right hand of fellowship. We look to you as 
the standard bearer. We call you to the forefront in our battle 
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against prejudice, sloath, ignorance and all that bars the way to the 
student of homoeopathic medicine from the highest and worthiest 
success. In more than whimsical jest, may you know how true and 
fitting for your Royal self, as for your Royal fellow worker, is the 
ancient and august motto of your prototype, the Prince of Wales, 
"Ich Dienr 

To the college, and to its new official head, Boston University of- 
fers in heartfelt sincerity and all reverence, the prayer that stands 
on Boston's historic escutcheon, remembering and saluting the 
honored names that stand on the record of your college and of every 
homoeopathic college in our land, bearing gratefully in mind the rich 
fruitage granted to the seed our predecessors have sown, we greet 
you in the words upon Boston's shroud "Sicut patribus sit Deus 
nobis," — As with our fathers, so God be thou with us." 

TOASTMASTER. 

As you all know, the University of Michigan is one of the very 
foremost universities in the world, in not only the old school of 
medicine, but in the homoeopathic school, and no university would 
be complete which did not teach Homoeopathy ; but one of their pro- 
fessors had a call to go into darkest Manhattan, and left his chair 
vacant. There is no fold, however watched and guarded, but has one 
vacant chair. With characteristic generosity, the dean of the insti- 
tution said Godspeed — he even did more than that, he sent his. son 
along with him to see that he did his work properly, and he has 
come now to welcome our new dean here. 

Dr. Hinsdale. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Alumni Association: 

I have here two telegrams, the first reads : 

Give our congratulations to New York faculty. 
(Signed.) W. A. Dewey. 

Secretary, Homoeopathic Society, University of Michigan 

The second one reads : 

To the Students of the New York Homoeopathic College: 

Students of Michigan congratulate students of New York. Our 
loss, your gain. 
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I had some appreciation before, as to the numbers in 
this Alumni Association. Wherever one goes he is con- 
stantly reminded of this body. It is an unusual thing to visit any 
town of any considerable size or any city, even irf the gloomy west, 
without meeting one of your number. The graduates of this col- 
lege seem to be dispersed pretty generally throughout the country. 
If one wishes to do obeisance to them all, he will stand with his hat 
in his hand the most of the time. I am in daily association with a 
distinguished New York alumnus, and he never ceases to remind 
me of the greatness of the school from which he graduated. I have 
heard this so much that I have come to believe that this is next to the 
best medical college in the country. My reason for not saying it is 
the best is because your new dean did not graduate here. 

In the fall of 1880, General Garfield was elected President of the 
United States. During the campaign which preceded his election a 
large, old fashioned mass meeting was held in his Congresional dis- 
trict in northeast Ohio. At this meeting were, among others whom 
I recall, General Grant, Roscoe Conkling and President Chadbourne, 
of Williams College. Mr. Garfield had been a student at Williams 
College when Mr. Chadbourne was a professor. 

At the mass meeting President Chadbourne was called upon for 
"remarks. " I recall how he commenced his speech, which was some- 
thing as follows : I may not be able to discuss the problems of this 
campaign with the versatility of these experienced campaigners, who 
are the principal speakers present, but I can say one thing that they 
cannot say in the same particular that I can ; General Garfield was 
my boy. 

Not for a moment would I claim that I have stood in the same 
relation to him whom you honor upon this auspicious occasion that 
Mr. Chadbourne stood to Mr. Garfield, that of teacher and student. 
But I have been with him for thirteen years, and those years were 
the formative period of his professional life. I do not think he would 
be offended if I say they were years of his development. 

He was a successful physician and a specialist when I first met 
him at Ann Arbor, but he was only twenty-seven years old then. 

A good inheritance and nature had given him ample endowments, 
and all I had to do was, to stand by and see him develop. I have 
watched his development day by day, and, in that sense can claim, 
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somewhat, that he was and— I must say, is my boy. Now he has 
outgrown his parentage in that particular, and I am here for the ex- 
press purpose of making the enforced surrender. We appreciate 
in the country that it is wrong to keep back a man of the metro- 
politan diathesis from opportunity of expansion. Having outgrown 
his environment, nature rightly craves wider fields, and the fields 
very naturally, as in this case, extend the invitation. 

I attended, the other day, a banquet given, by what we call in our 
State, the Michigan Union, at which place President Angell nar- 
rated the following anecdote : In a small town of about one thou- 
sand inhabitants in Rhode Island, there lived and presided a very 
competent judge. He was known for his wise comprehension and 
administration of law, and had a reputation that had by far out- 
grown his court. A shrewd lawyer came down there from New 
York to try a case in the court of this judge. The law- 
yer was impressed with the merits of the judge, and after 
the trial was over, asked him why he spent his time in so small a 
place, and strongly advised him to come to the city where his merits 
would soon win for him a much larger influence and remuneration. 
The judge replying that he did not know about that. He was of 
the opinion if the fools and rascals of the city were all killed off, 
that there would not, after all, be so very much differ- 
ence between the populations of the two places. Where 
this wise judge failed in this particular opinion, was in not 
apprehending that just such men as himself are wanted to take 
part in the extermination. Now we have sent you, gentlemen of the 
New York faculty, and members of the Board of Trustees, a man 
who will take active part in the struggle against the inefficient and 
useless, and who grasps fully this splendid opportunity of enhanc- 
ing, not only medical, but general education and sound municipal 
advancement. 

I hope, in fact, I know that this transplantation from a western to 
an eastern faculty, will strengthen the kindly feeling that has here- 
tofore existed. We should regard our institutions as a community 
of interests, and not permit factionalism or unwholesome rivalry to 
interfere with progress and co-operation. 

I wish we might have some kind of clearing house through which 
to transact inter-collegiate business. I know that the American In- 
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stitute has its most useful committee, but if that committee of a dele- 
gation of college and hospital people could hold an occasional session 
in which, not only medical problems, but educational problems could 
be thoughtfully discussed, for a session of three or four days, that 
we could all put or keep more easily our several institutions in the 
advanced ranks. 

Your way is clear, your wheel has a hand upon it, and a head be- 
hind it, fit to take rank, you will find, with Allen, Helmuth, King 
and the other wise and able men who have heretofore been your 
pilots. I thank you. 

TOASTMASTER. 

Twas said that poets are born, not made ; the same thing might be 
said of the ideal after-dinner speaker. The speaker I am about to 
introduce is an all around physician, and a surgeon of well-known 
skill. His wit also is as true as his trusted blade. I have the honor 
and pleasure of introducing the boy orator of Lookout Mountain, 

Dr. Charles E. Walton. 

Mr. Toastmaster and Members of the New York Alumni: 

It seems there is no one here to-night to throw the hooks into 
Brother Copeland, not in the vaudiville sense, where, if the amateur 
performer does not suit the gallery they call for the hook, but in the 
Shakespearean sense, where he makes one of his characteristic say- 
ings, "As though a friend and his adoption tried, grapple him to thy 
soul with hooks of steel." It is a pleasure for me to be the bearer Lj 1; 
of good news to the New York Homoeopathic College and its new me 
dean. Both ought to be congratulated,— the college known far and lg 
wide, through all Homoeopathy, as an institution which stands for 
the best in the instruction of young men in homoeopathic medicine, 
and the dean,— no less known than is the college,— endowed by edu- md 
cation and natural qualifications to become a leader of men, a de- ^0! 
veloper of thought and an organizer of effort. He has been tried in the 
the balance, and his side of the scale always goes down with a thump. ^ tr 
He never yet has been found of light weight. Why, only last sum- ys ; 
mer, when the American Institute, actuated by remarks made down tal( 
at Jamestown, was about to wreck itself on the cannibalistic shores L 
of Oklahoma he came to the helm and steered us safely beneath the 
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sheltering bluffs of Kansas City. It is interesting sometimes, as 
well as instructing, to study the etymology of names. When I was 
a youngster, I remember we used to say, "Soak him on the Cope," 
signifying the point. Now "Cope" is evidently a perversion of the 
German word meaning "Head," so Copeland is a head land, a 
province of land whereby the mariners are guided in navigating their 
vessels, and it also withstands the encroachments of the buffeting 
waves. Copeland is significantly named, — he is a veritable headland, 
a guide to students entering the portals of the institution to which he 
has been chosen dean, and protecting that institution from the waves 
of jealousy and calumny. The doctrine of evolution has been so 
thoroughly accepted that any example to prove the truthfulness of 
that doctrine is of little interest, but in the election of your dean we 
have such a striking proof that I cannot forbear to mention it : 

This man, who, from the West, 

Cuts loose in Eastern field to meander, 

Proving that now he is no goose, 
Was once a Michi-gander. 

This is not the first time in the history of this college that the call 
of the East has been responded to by the West. The illustrious dean 
of whom I speak, although he came from Missouri, did not have to 
be shown, — it was his duty to show others. Our friend, Copeland, 
as I have said, is accustomed to being a leader of men and an or- 
ganizer of effort. If he does not do his duty, give him the Benedic- 
tine admonition. Saint Benedict, some thirteen hundred years ago, 
when he became the superior of a monastery, issued a number of new 
rules for the guidance of his monks, amongst which was one which 
read somewhat as follows : If a pilgrim monk wishes to join our 
monastery, and is willing to put up with what he finds there, he is 
welcome to come and stay as long as he wishes ; but, if he becomes 
gossipy and contumacious, he not only should not become a perma- 
nent member of the monastery, but he shall honestly be told to depart. 
If he does not go, let two stout monks, in the name of God, explain 
the matter to him. If Saint Benedict were alive to-day he might 
modify his phraseology and say, if he habitually becomes intoxicated 
with his own importance, send him to Philadelphia, and, in the name 
of God, have him Northropized. The following metrical skid, dedi- 
cated to the man of the hour, may be appropriate at this time : 
school will go miu upuauu. ~ 
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He comes at duty's call, 

Brought by an unseen force, 
His worth is seen by all, 

Unquestioning the source ; 
The Union was assailed, 

A Lincoln was upraised, 
An Army unprevailed, 

A Grant forever praised ; 
An onslaught threatens death; 

A Paul Revere rides forth, 
Liberty gasps for breath, 

A Webster showed his worth. 
Occasion makes the man, 

The man occasion makes ; 
Joined thus in wondrous plan, 

Defeat ne'er overtakes ; 
Urged by an innate power, 

Duty he will not shirk ; 
Hail to the man of the hour, 

Victory crowns his work. 

TOASTMASTER. 

The American Institute of Homoeopathy, last summer, finally set- 
tled dow,n at Kansas City for business. I have been informed by 
those who were there that upon the third day of the meeting there 
came down upon that assemblage a spirit like the roaring of the 
wind and filling the place where they were sitting. A collection was 
started for the advancement of Homoeopathy and five thousand dol- 
lars was raised in a few minutes for that end ; in fact, the whole as- 
semblage was thrown into a state of emotional ecstacy by the elo- 
quence of one man, and were ready to start on a trip to Siberia, if 
he would only lead the way. Among all our Homoeopathy physicians 
there is no one better, no other bigger, unless we except his talented 
son, who, at the time of his birth was said to be a little Bigger. 

Dr. Hamilton Fiske Biggar. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of the 
Alumni Association of the New York Homoeopathic College: 
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I endorse all that has been said, congratulatory and otherwise. 
The toastmaster has spoken of him as a Methodist. That re- 
minds me of a little story, which is as follows: A certain Irish 
Catholic, who was very wealthy, and also very stingy, was called 
upon by the priest to donate three hundred dollars for decorating 
the church, and he said to the priest, "Father, I will give you just 
$50.00," and after several repeated interviews, at which he was ask- 
ed to donate the three hundred dollars, he finally said to the priest, 
"Well, I will tell you what I will do, father; Til just give you 
seventy-five dollars, and if you bother me again, I will join the 
Methodist church and go to hell." 

Dr. Copeland has come to you by invitation ; you have taken him 
from the Middle West, and what are we going to do in the Middle 
West? It is a good deal like the Irishman, who was the conductor 
of a street car ; he said, "All of you in front go forward, and all of 
you in the rear go to the front, to make room for 
those who are neither in front nor behind." I say to 
you, it is not the first instance that you have drawn from 
the West. I am only surprised that you were able to get Dr. Cope- 
land here, because it was said that when Gypsy Smith was doing 
some stunt in Ann Arbor, he said, "All of you who want to go to 
heaven, stand up," and they all stood up but two, and he went down 
to those two,— one was Dr. Copeland, and the other was my friend 
here, Dr. Hinsdale. Of course, Ann Arbor is a peculiarly intellectual 
place, it is a social place, it is a beautiful part of the country to live 
in, and they were evidently infatuated with it, and when Gypsy 
Smith said to these men, "Don't you want to go to heaven ?" "No," 
they replied, "Ann Arbor is good enough for us ;" so it is a wonder to 
me that you got him here. There are a few of us left out there and 
we love the country. 

Now to depart to what concerns us more at heart, and that is the 
advancement of the cause of Homoeopathy ; there is an awakening all 
along the line. There has been musketry firing from the different 
journals and the different colleges and the different associations. 
Homoeopathy, a good deal like all great associations, wheteher 
political or whether religious, or whether intellectual, if too success- 
ful, they are apt to become apathetic, and they need an old fashioned 
revival, such as is now going on in the different Christian churches 
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in the world, to know what shall we do to make the church more 
successful, and so it has been with us as homoepoathists, and for the 
last three or four years that awakening has been grand, and let me 
say to you,— and though I may differ from some of the speakers that 
have preceded me,— that during the last two years,— and we will say 
for the last year — the number of graduates of the different schools 
of medicine outside of Homoeopathy has decreased, while the num- 
ber of graduates from the homoeopathic schools has increased, — that 
shows that we are flourishing. We did great work besides raising 
that six thousand dollars in Kansas City in the adoption of measures 
which will be for the advancement of the cause. The publication of 
the Journal, monthly or weekly, under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy was a grand step. The formation of the 
Medical Council to look after that which pertains to the organiza- 
tion and the evangelizing or the distributing of such articles as will 
be beneficial to the laity and the profession on the benefits of Ho- 
moeopathy. It was a grand piece of work and we want 
money to carry on this work, and we have got to have 
it, and we have got to put our hands into our pockets 
and give it to the Council to distribute in any way that seems 
proper, and there is one way that I propose, which has met with 
favor from the colleges, and that is this, that every homoeopathic 
physician, of which there are, perhaps, thirteen or fourteen thousand, 
should be solicited to give two dollars a year for five years ; that 
•wouM give us ten to twelve or, perhaps, fifteen thousand dollors a 
year for such purposes as are necessary to advance the cause, and 
then there is another thing that we want, — and I think it has met 
with the approbation of those who have investigated it, — we want 
a post-graduate school, and we want a post-graduate school which 
will be composed of the best talent in the country. I mean by that, 
in order to avoid jealousies on the part of the medical profession or 
colleges, let it be migratory, let it be composed of a faculty of the 
different specialists in Homoeopathy all over this country, and to 
be held in New York City one year ; in Boston another year ; in 
Philadelphia another year and so on, so that there could be no cause 
for complaint. Let it go for a period of four or five or six weeks, 
and let them give their diplomas, and I assure you that if such a 
school will go into operation it will be one of the greatest benefits 
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to Homoeopathy. It is true that it would save many to become edu- 
cated in regard to the two schools, of which some doubt exists 
whether it should be so or not. We want men such as Copeland; 
men who will teach the students how to study, not only how to get 
up their lessons, not only to engender a love for study, but to make 
them good men, good citizens, not only good doctors, but good men. 
This is the class of men we want. 

I want to say in conclusion, that you have the congratulations of 
the Cleveland physicians, and, particularly, of old Dr. Beckwith, who 
told me to present his love and best wishes for the success of Dr. 
Copeland, and the New York Homoeopathic Medical School. 

MR. TOASTMASTER. 

I will now call upon Dr. Royal. I have known him for twenty- 
eight years ; he is royal clear through. 

Dr. George Royal. 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Alumni: 

Criticism has become a national vice ; there is nothing so sacred as 
to be spared by it ; nothing so obscure as to be overlooked by it ; it 
has become the two-edged sword of the public speaker and the in- 
strument of disappointment for the public writer. But a fortnight 
ago yesterday, before the weekly assembly of the State University of 
Iowa, I heard the speaker utter these words : What with Senator 
Burton recently released from the penitentiary, with Senator Mit- 
chell convicted of wholesale robbery and with Senator Piatt, of New 
York, enjoying the reputation that Mae Wood could in no wise in- 
jure, is it remarkable that when the roll is called in the United 
States Senate, the startled members are apt to answer "Not guilty" 
as to answer "Not present." Such criticism reminds me of the story 
told of D. L. Moody. One day, after a hard day's work, Mr. Moody 
boarded a car and threw himself on a seat hoping for a little rest; 
the rest was short, for he was soon discovered; a man recognized 
him and slipping into the seat beside him, without any more cere- o 1 
mony, asked, "Is it true, Mr. Moody, that you interpret the Bible - s C 
literally ? Is it possible, Mr. Moody, that you believe that Balaam's ^ ne ) 
ass opened its mouth and talked like a man?" "Well," said Mr. Jity, 
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Moody, "after having heard so many men open their mouths and 
talk like an ass, I am prepared to believe that one ass did open its 
mouth and talk like a man, and," continued Mr. Moody, "I noticed 
that the man who does talk like an ass never thinks before he 
talks/' So much by way of announcement that many of the criti- 
cisms of our college have been unjust, made by men who got their 
knowledge second-hand. 

I want to say a word to the alumni first; I want to 
congratulate you fellow alumni upon the fact that the 
change in the deanship takes place during a genuine, general re- 
vival of Homoeopathy ; our bishop has told you that, and he knows. 
I also have had some experience in that line in the past two years and 
all along the line there is a revival of Homoeopathy. I want to con- 
gratulate you also on the change taking place at this time when the 
people are demanding something safe and sound between that fad 
which insists upon the use of the knife for every case of abdominal 
pain, and that other fad which insists that there is no pain ; nothing 
material, and, therefore, there is no need of drugs. I want to con- 
gratulate you, too, that it takes place at a time when President 
Roosevelt's policies, and the panic of last fall, has demonstrated to 
many a young man looking forward to his career that a professional 
salary of five or six thousand dollars a year is ten times better than 
ten times that amount when it depends on the result of gambling 
and stock speculation for its fulfillment. Our young men are ready ; 
our elder men also have seen the folly of sending their sons to allo- 
pathic colleges, and many a man in the past three years who has 
sent his son to medical colleges of the old school, believing that three 
years in an allopathic college and one year in a homoeopathic college, 
or what was still worse, four years in an allopathic college could be 
successful, have now to confess their bitter disappointment. All 
these things, coming at this time, are causes for congratulation. 
Then we have that further cause for congratulation, that Wright and 
his followers have forced Homoeopathy upon the attention of the 
scientific world. 

What are some of our duties ? Dr. Biggar has already suggested 
them all to you. We expect those farther away, those here at home, 
all of you alumni, that now in this awakening you are to stand by 
your Alma Mater, all stand together. And now I want to con- 
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gratulate you members of the faculty in selecting a man who believes 
in, and who has taught Homoeopathy, and who would scorn the idea 
that in order to be successful, allopathy should be taught at the same 
time. 

Now, perhaps, an incident of my school days here in a quarter of 
a century will best illustrate my point. Dean Dowling, when a pro- 
fessor in this college, makes a statement and another professor makes 
a statement directly opposite concerning the same subject. Which 
of the two professors are we to believe ? Did any of you deans ever 
hear such questions as that? Believe both of them, Professor Dow- 
ling said, and I hope the time will soon come when you will be wise 
enough to know that both are correct. No trouble in a faculty with 
that spirit. And I want to congratulate the members of the faculty 
upon the fact that you have here one of the best equipped colleges 
in the country. Improve these privileges. Stand by your dean. 
Work together for Homoeopathy. 

And now a word to the trustees. I want to thank you 
first in the name of the alumni for having retained in 
the official title of my Alma Mater the word "Homoeo- 
pathic" at a time when it is so fashionable to take out the word. I 
want to thank you for having put away from you the temptation of 
having paths of all kinds of Alma Mater, and to-night 
I want to congratulate you upon your choice of a dean. 
You have made no mistake. I have known Dean Cope- 
land for fourteen years; I have known him as a graduate 
of a university whose teachings are broad, progressive and 
scientific. I have known him when as a member of a faculty during 
a discussion of a proposed point, where every member was expected 
to express his opinion, but after the policy had been decided upon 
every member of the faculty was expected to work for that policy. 
I have been with him on many a committee, and I know him as a 
wise organizer. I have worked under him as my superior officer, 
and I know him to be a good executive. Therefore, I can say to 
you truthfully and confidently, give him large liberty, encourage hirr 
in every way, and in no better way can you encourage him than in 
giving largely of the funds which our Alma Mater have supplied him, 
for with the conditions which have existed here to-night, I can con- 
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fidently say that nickels expended now will bring dollars in a short 
time. 

Now I want to congratulate you, Dean Copeland, upon your op- 
portunities, I want to congratulate you upon being the dean-elect of 
one of the best homoeopathic colleges in this country. I want to con- \ 
gratulate you upon the fact that you have at your commcmd, hos- j 
pitals, that you may, with the laboratories in your possession, demon- 
strate the claims of Homoeopathy to the world. I am glad to con- 
gratulate you upon all these opportunities, and now, in regard to 
your assistants, let me advise you as one who has had a number of 
years' experience as a dean, give them large liberties, let them have 
free reins in the management of their departments, and hold them re- 
sponsible for the result. Truth never dies, — truth ever lives, and yet 
truth must oft be presented in a new dress in order to attract and 
hold attention, and with this faculty, and with the facilities of this 
college, I feel sure that you will so dress the truths of Homoeopathy 
that their light shall be reflected from here to Chicago, from Chicago 
to Iowa City, and from Iowa City to — / had almost said San Fran- 
cisco — but to the alumni of this college, I will say to James Ward. 

Dr. Copeland, my old time friend, it gives me great pleasure to 
welcome you to the circle of deans of the colleges of homoeopathic 
medicine of the United States ; it gives me far greater pleasure, on 
behalf of the alumni, to welcome you to the deanship of our Alma 
Mater. May your fondest hopes be realized. May our earnest pray- { 
ers for her prosperity be answered. I 

I have the honor of introducing to you this man, concerning whom [ 
I can say no more than I have said to-nigt, a man who has always 
been, is now, and I am sure, always will be, able to talk for himself, L 
Royal S. Copeland, the dean-elect. :< 

Response of Dean Copeland to the Congratulatory Addresses. L 

Dean Royal, Mr. President and Alumni of the College: r 
Twenty-three years ago to-night, I finished my first month as a 1 
district school teacher. I was as proud of the achievement and as ^ 
self-conscious in that modest attainment as I could possibly be to- ^ 
night. But there was no banquet in Vermontville. I was not greet- t 
ed by the school director. My pedagogical colleagues of the town- v 
ship of Sylvan did not assemble to grace the occasion. The alumni 1 

1 

when men and women vied with each other in divine* their r 
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of fractional district, No. 9, did not rally from their rustic pursuits 
to do honor to the new schoolmaster. My good landlady served no 
unusual collation. Spare ribs, boiled potatoes, pork gravy, and sali- 
cylic acid preserved strawberries constituted the only feast of that 
eventful night. 

However, in the annals of that simple community and in the life 
of the humble actors, that period and that occasion were quite as 
important as this day and this occasion. Why, then, this display? 
Why have these learned and famous men left their daily walks and 
distant duties to come here ? Why have these busy men and fair 
ladies set aside an evening to this event? 

I would not be human did I not feel profoundly grateful and tre- 
mendously impressed by this assemblage and the words which have 
been uttered to-night. However, I am much too modest and far too 
honest with myself to misunderstand the real spirit of the occasion. 
You are here to be good to me, of course, and for this I return my 
most sincere thanks. I have been honored by the homoeopathic pro- 
fession far beyond my deserts. Many honors have come and with 
them added duties and, frequently, burdensome responsibilities. I 
am most appreciative of the former and ready for the latter; the joy 
of the one has made the other easy to bear. The enthusiasm of the 
alumni and friends of the New York College makes the burden of 
administration seem light. For your friendship, your loyalty, and 
your enthusiasm, I thank you. Only by a life time of devoted ser- 
vice can I repay the debt you impose. I pledge you the most self- 
sacrificing and untiring devotion to this great college and to our be- 
loved Homoeopathy. 

But, as I said, I do not fail, I think, to grasp the real mission of 
these distinguished visitors, the real underlying cause of this en- 
thusiasm, and the real motive force of this brilliant function. It is 
not to tell the world that a great man has been called to the deanship 
of the New York College. If this were the reason for the gathering, 
immediately unnumbered multitudes would arise to say "Nay !" In 
voice of thunder, they would cry : "Survey the past ! Think of that 
versatile man who came from the deanship of Hahnemann, of Phila- 
delphia, to be a founder and the first dean of this college, the able 
surgeon and strong executive, Jacob Beakley !" 

Then would they sing of him who spoke with the tongue of angels 
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and whose pen was a living flame ; that sweet spirited, persuasive, 
winsome soul ; that tower of strength and beauty, the sainted Car- 
roll Dunham ! Still other would point to the memory of that fine 
executive, unselfish devotee to the interests of the college, the splen- 
did, the genial John W. Dowling! Multitudes would say: 'Think 
of the tireless author, the brilliant scholar, the healer of diseases, 
hte beloved physician, Timothy Field Allen !" Thousands would 
cry: "Think of that tender hearted, soft-voiced, clever fingered, 
wonder working wizard of the amphitheatre, beloved, respected and 
honored by laity and profession, our sweet singer, Wra. Tod Hel- 
muth !" Neither would be overlooked the faithful service, resource- 
fulnes, energy and enthusiasm of my immediate predecessor, the only 
living ex-dean, still devoted to the college in an active trusteeship, 
Wm. Harvey King! 

It is not, then, the personal element which has made for the brill- 
iant success of this occasion. It is not the new deanship we celebrate. 
On the contrary, it is the great institution, the disease shortening, 
pain allieviating method, the life saving system, Homoeopathy, which 
we are here to honor. 

It is significant that this year of grace, 1908, has been marked by 
wonderful activity in the progress of our cause. Not all the captains 
of industry have been of the commercial arm of the world's army. 
In our own branch there have been many such. They have in- 
augurated modern methods for the promulgation of Homoeopathy. 
It is significant that we have with us to-night, at the speakers' table 
and in the audience, many of the leaders in these reforms. Like the 
great revivals of religion, which, from time to time, have swept the 
earth, we are in the midst of a renaissance of homoeopathic fervor. 
Thousands of dollars have been contributed and many of our leaders 
are devoting hours of each day to the formulation of plans for the 
promulgation of Homoeopathy. From Massachusetts to California 
there is an awakening and a previously unheard-of enthusiasm. 
When the history of our school is written, this year, it would seem, 
must be pointed to as the crisis in homoeopathic annals. The grand 
culmination was reached on that almost ecstatic day in Kansas City, 
when men and women vied with each other in giving their money to 
the cause. With the whole land aroused, upon New York City, the 
metropolis of our country, rests a tremendous duty and an oppor- 
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tunity equal to it. We must show by our works that our faith is 
live and real. How may this be clone ? 

Without mentioning" now the multitudes of ways which the nu- 
mercially strong and intellectually able professor of this territory 
may accomplish, without discussing the potentialities of a woman's 
auxiliary and the material assistance it might render the institution, 
I wish to speak briefly and particularly of what the alumni of the 
New York College may do. 

You have been the recipients of a broad and liberal education. 
Taking the average of a number of years past, in addition to the 
fees you paid, the graduation of each one of you cost the trustees of 
our college one thousand two hundred and sixty-six dollars. You 
still owe the institution that amount. It is not expected, of course, 
that this obligation rests upon you in so direct and personal a way 
as to demand the return of that sum of money. But you neglect 
your duty, I am sure, unless you make some effort, moral or mch 
terial, to repay your Alma Mater for what it so cheerfully did for 
you. For every dollar you left with the registrar you received in 
return three dollars and forty-three cents. On this accout, with 
eleven hundred living graduates, the amount due to the institution 
is one million four hundred thousand dollars. I believe the trustees 
will approve my proposition to take a million and cancel the debt! 

A systematic and energetic effort on the part of the alumni would, 
doubtless, result in a considerable endowment for the college. In 
the nature of things, because of its appeal as a worthy charity, it is 
comparatively easy to raise money for the hospital. The college, 
however, should be maintained by the profession, and certainly the 
alumni are the proper persons to undertake this work. 

With increased funds every department of the college can be in- 
creased in efficiency. It costs much more money, these times, to 
equip and maintain a medical college than it did before the day of 
expansion and extensive laboratories. Laboratory teaching, too, dif- 
fers from clinical teaching. It is exacting in its labors and brings 
no reward in the way of profesional return to the private office of 
the instructor. Naturally, then, it cannot be had from a volunteer 
faculty. The college library needs additions. We should have our own 
electric light plant, refrigeration system and vacuum cleaner. Above 
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all else the college building demands extensions ; it is crowded, every 
corner is in use, and important laboratories are tucked into unsuitable 
quarters. More space must be provided as the college grows. 

I am glad to report that the college is growing. The freshman 
class is the largest in many years and encourages us to believe we 
are to have more and more students in the years to come. 

I have been asked if this support of the college can be perpetuated. 
My answer is yes. The quality of work done in any institution of 
learning, the number of its matriculates, and its general standing 
are entirely at the mercy and under the control of an aroused and 
active alumni. Of the new students who matriculated this year, all 
but six came directly through the personal, individual influence of 
faculty or alumni. The activity of the Alumni Association has 
awakened interest in the college. To bring more students next year 
it is but necessary for the alumni to continue the efforts already in 
operation. 

To the aid of every homoeopathic college in the land has come a 
most efficient ally. The Board for the Promulgation of Homoe- 
opathy, already referred to as the recent achievement of the Ameri- 
can Institute, is making such a thorough canvass of the literary 
schools, the natural feeders of the medical colleges, that we should 
soon feel the effect of the good work of this board, provided our 
profession lends its active co-operation. 

All in all the outlook is very bright. We have an aroused profes- 
sion. We have an awakened alumni. We have an able and hard 
working faculty. We have a Board of Trustees devoted to the insti- 
tution. We have splendid equipment for work and faith to believe 
this will be vastly improved before long. We will strive together to 
do great things for Homoeopathy ! 

Upon us in the metropolis of the country, which, in the real sense, 
is the home of Homoeopathy, rests a special responsibility. The 
strength or weakness of the movement, depend to great extent, upon 
the strength or weakness of the cause in this great centre. Greater 
New York is not provincial or local in its affairs. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, its tides affect the nations. Consequently, we are en- 
gaged in serious business ; in a sense, we are trustees of interests not 
altogether our own. How can we merit the final reward : "Well 
done, good and faithful servants ?" What special thing can we do 
to assist the great body homoeopathic ? 
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If there could be such harmony of administration as would permit 
us to utilize all the homoeopathic institutions and facilities of this 
great city, what a power we might be ! With the largest hospital in 
the United States, the Metropolitan, with Hahnemann, with Cum- 
berland Street, and Prospect Heights, with St. Gregory, Laura 
Franklin, and Five Points, with Flower, the Women's Hospital, and 
the Ophthalmic — what a wealth of clinical material ! With the talent 
of this great profession, what a prospect confronts us ! If we had 
no other mission than simply to furnish graduate instruction what 
good we could do! My long association with a sister college and 
long affiliation with the faculties of all our colleges make me con- 
fident that the establishment of a high grade post-graduate school 
would be welcomed by every homoeopathic teacher in the land. No 
matter what superior facilities might possibly be afforded by other 
undergraduate colleges, certainly New York is pre-eminently the 
place for a homoeopathic graduate school. 

Give us, in New York City, the harmony, the co-operation, the 
proper esprit de corps, and the money will appear for all our am- 
bitious plans, as they relate both to graduate and to undergraduate 
instruction ! God give us peace ! 

From this time please consider me simply as one of the New York 
physicians. You will best please me by forgetting that I hold any 
position of possible prominence, or that I came among you under un- 
usual circumstances. If I may venture a criticism of the past I 
might suggest, that, heretofore, in New York affairs, the personal 
element has been too conspicuous. Let us remember, as suggested 
by Dean Sutherland's reference to the Prince of Wales' motto, that 
he leads best who best serves. Speaking, then, in this spirit, and 
as a New Yorker, may I ask that we forget our past differences, if we 
have had any, fuse our personal interests in one common mass, and, 
from this day, be known to all men as a homoeopathic unit ? In all 
history there never was a time of homoeopathic opportunity equal 
to this. The whole scientific world seems actually to be devoting 
itself to the affirmation and confirmation of homoeopathic principles. 
Ignorant, indeed, is the man who now ridicules our long time belief. 
We are in the homoeopathic cycle. Let us renew our allegiance to 
the homoeopathic organization and earnestly strive to extend the 
borders of homoeopathic possessions. 
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To be counted, hereafter, simply as one of the least of the brethren, 
for the honor of this event I thank you. You, my colleagues, from 
across the continent ; you, my neighbors from nearby cities ; you, my 
immediate associates, one and all, I thank you from the depths of my 
heart. We have a common mission — one purpose, one desire, one 
ambition — to do what I believe is possible and what I have so fre- 
quently repeated — to make in this generation Homoeopathy the 
dominant school of medicine. 



MEETING OF THE ALUMNI, DECEMBER 5, 1908. 

The meeting of the alumni was most important for the one reason 
that there was submitted to it the report of the Alumni Committee. 
Our readers will see in this the earnest effort of the college to stride 
forward by the greater organization of its alumni and their more 
efficient assistance. 

Report of the Alumni Committee. 

This committee was appointed after the last annual meeting, at 
which there was a great deal of interest shown over the report of 
Dr. W. W. Blackman, Alumnus Trustee. As a result of this report, 
it was recommended that the retiring president appoint an alumni 
committee of five members. He selected for this committee : 

Dr. Herbert D. Schenck, Brooklyn, chairman ; Dr. Daniel Sim- 
mons, Brooklyn ; Dr. J. B. Gregg Custis, Washington ; Dr. W. S. 
Garnsey, Gloversville ; Dr. E. H. Wolcott, Rochester ; Dr. John 
Prentis Rand, Worcester, president-elect, ex-officio. 

This committee was announced about the first of June and at once 
began work. There was expressed, in Manhattan especially, a great 
deal as to what this committee might do, and the committee was re- 
quested not to cut too deeply. The committee had no power to do 
anything radical had it so desired, but its appointment was for the 
purpose of conferring with the faculty and trustees to advance the 
best interests of the New York Homoeopathic Medical College and 
Flower Hospital, not to destroy or harm it. It was formed for work, 
not discussion or theorizing, hence it has passed no resolution. 

The first thing it did was to have an extended conference with 
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>rc Dr. Blackman, the Alumnus Trustee on June 7th, with all except 
011 two of its members present. On June 14th it met Trustee Shelton 
1 c and got from him such facts as he knew in relation to the college. 

w It then decided to have a reunion of our alumni at Kansas City, at 

e< the meeting of the American Institute, and the chairman was author- 
Din ized to make arrangements for such a reunion. A room was en- 
ip< gaged on the main floor of the headquarters of the Institute, a clerk 

cc hired and put in charge for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
mo the meeting and every alumnus w r as registered. There were twenty- 
Ne three present, and of these seventeen got together for a reunion on 
le Wednesday night of the meeting, at which Dean Copeland was pres- 
s 1 ent. Alumni were present from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
•od Canada. Many were there who had not been in touch with college 
ne affairs for many years, and their talk as to what the college ought to 
>u do, What the teaching ought to be was inspiring and illuminating. 
;ib] Dean Copeland made an address outlining the policy he hoped to 
mc carry out at the college, which closed a very successful and helpful 

th meeting in the interests of our college. 

*n About the same time one of the members of this committee, Dr. 
rla Wolcott, called together the Alumni of Western and Central New 
rhc York, at Rochester, and reported to them what he had learned at the 
*r, committee meetings, as well as discussed with them, the affairs of the 
US' college. This meeting passed resolutions along the lines of the let- 
3e ters which had been received by the Alumnus Trustee during the 
*ve winter and spring. 

rhc The members of the committee present at Kansas City held sev- 
-m eral conferences with Dr. Copeland and discussed the faculty and 
i, i the arrangement of the different departments for the most effective 
10] college work. A conference was also held in July with the dean 
i c and trustees regarding the college work. 

eo . Another extended conference was held with Dean Copeland and 
President Cary, of the Board of Trustees, on the 15th of September 
in New York, and on the 22d a smoker was held in Elmira at a 
meeting of the State Society, to which was invited all the members 
of the society present, whether they were graduates of New York 
or not. A very helpful evening resulted. The speeches made by 
Dean Copeland and members of the faculty gave new interest and a 
new incentive for alumni support of the college. Several men, dur- 
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ing that meeting, reported that they were prepared to send their stu- 
dents to the New York College, although they had partly made ar- 
rangements for them to go elsewhere previously. 

This was, in brief, the work of the committee up to the time of the 
opening of the college, when preparations were begun for the re- 
ception, banquet and Alumni Day, in co-operation with the Executive la 
Committee of the Alumni Association. This function was planned Y 
because the committee deemed it wise and fitting to signalize the es 
coming of Dean Copeland to our college, and to express officially our ac 
feelings towards the new management of affairs as well as to in- 
terest more largely the alumni in the affairs of the college. fe. 

At the banquet the dean said he had found that our Alma Mater o, 

was not different from other private institutions, literary and pro- :a< 
fessional, and must depend largely upon the support of its alumni 

and those whom the alumni and the officers of the college can inter- n: 
est in its financial support. You have heard that it costs over three 

times what each student pays into the college to educate him. That La 

is about the ratio, as I understand it, between the cost of such in- ( 

stitutions as Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Cornell and the fees paid by D 

their students. Somebody must make up the deficit. Shall we, as al 

alumni of an institution, whose teaching has enabled us to make is, 

whatever success we may have attained in life fail to do our share? j 

I was told recently by the secretary of the committee of fifty of ^p 
Princeton Alumni, a man who is employed at a good salary to get 

from the Alumni of Princeton University, money that will enable it C 

to make up the deficit which it must face annually, that there was id 
not a thing on the Princeton campus, at the present time, save one 

building, which had not been put up by an alumnus. Everything ei 

since 1832 had been furnished through the efforts of the alumni, tt 

and he addresses each graduate class, as they go forth, telling them ie 

that Princeton has freely given them an education, knowing full well ie 

it would have to expand to give them' their college degree three times ti 

what they paid the Univrsity for tuition. ir 

While he does not claim that those graduated owe Princeton any- :\ 

thing nor that Princeton University expects them to pay for the de- c 

ficit in their fees, still, as educated men, they must appreciate the fact < 

that their education has been possible through the efforts and ^ 

generosity of their predecessors, and, unless they are equally gener- a] 

v 1 x 11 l vji men iccmi^s as 10 its learning anu nvdwdg 
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ous, Princeton can not live. He simply asked them, as loyal mem- 
bers of Princeton University, to consider that matter, consider what, 
as educated men, the thought was their duty towards their country 
and Alma Mater in order that their great institution might go for- 
ward. 

We, as homoeopathic physicians, graduates of a homoeopathic col- 
lege, standing for a distinct principle in therapeutics, which has en- 
abled each of us to get the zenith of our power with increased con- 
fidence in our drugs, while our confreres of the other school claim 
that scientific physicians use fewer and fewer drugs, have a duty, 
therefore, to our Alma Mater to show increased interest in her, to 
make our Alumni Association more active in her councils and to 
show our faith and belief in Homoeopathy and the standard of edu- 
cation for which the New York College stands by giving our 
financial support to the best of our ability? This sentiment can 
best be forwarded and brought into concerted action by the organiza- 
tion of auxiliary associations of the alumni in different sections of 
the country, as has been suggested by President Rand. It is similar 
to associations of our literary colleges and should include representa- 
tives from the different sections of the country where our alumni 
can be gotten together for organization. 

The following units, as a beginning of this plan, have been sug- 
gested : 

1. Maine and New Hampshire, eastern Massachusetts, as far 
west as the western line of Worcester county and Rhode Island, 
where there are between 65 and 70 alumni. Headquarters, Boston, 
Mass. 

2. Western Massachusetts and Vermont, where we have about 30. 
Headquarters, Springfield, Mass. 

3. Connecticut, the next unit, has between 75 and 80 alumni. 
Headquarters, Hartford, Conn. 

4. Eastern New York, which includes all of New York State from 
its eastern line and northern boundary, south through Dutchess and 
Orange counties, with Sullivan, Schoharie, Montgomery and Hamil- 
ton counties bounding it on the west. In this unit there are over 80 
alumni. Headquarters, Albany, N. Y. 

5. In central New York, which runs from the western boundary 
just mentioned, as far west as the western boundary of Cayuga 
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count) , and the northern boundary of Madison and Oneida counties 
has between 40 and 45 alumni. Headquarters Utica N Y 

6 Western New York, which includes the northwestern and 
southwestern part of the State, has about 75 alumni. Headquarters 
Rochester, N. Y. 

7- The southern New York unit, including Delaware, Otsego 
Chemung, Broome, Cortland, Tompkins, Tioga, Chenango, Schuyler 
and Steuben counties, has between 40 and 45 alumni. Headquarters 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

8. In New Jersey there are about 125 of our alumni. Head- 
quarters, Newark, N. J. 

9. Southern unit, including North and South Carolina, the two 
Virgmias, Delaware and Maryland, and the District of Columbia, 
there are about 45 alumni. Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

These auxiliaries are to be so organized that they shall have, at 
least, one meeting annually of the alumni in these sections, at which 
the dean or some representative of the college will be present to 
bring the greetings of the college and to present a report of its 
work. 

They shall also elect a representative on the Alumni Committee, 
who shall keep in touch with the work of the college, and report to 
the officers of his association from time to time. 

The By-Laws of the Alumni Association should be amended so as 
to make the Alumni Committee a standing committee of the associa- 
tion, with representatives elected by the various auxiliaries and two 
members living in the metropolitan district outside of the Island of 
Manhattan to be appointed by the president of the association. These 
two members with three of those elected by the auxiliaries should 
be the executive committee of the Alumni Commtitee and organized 
to do its work. The Alumni Committee should keep in close touch 
with the college work, offer suggestions to the college authorities 
whenever it deems changes are necessary and in every way aid the 
college authorities in keeping in touch with the alumni and finding 
out the drift of their feelings as to its teaching and management. 

The Alumni Association ought to devise a scheme for the financial 
support of the college and the Alumni Association at once. ^ 
the money which will permit the Alumni Association to gr 
college adequate financial and moral support and for proper pi 
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for the college and Homoeopathy we feel that we can confidently ap- 
peal to our alumni. The college and our association will be gov- 
erned by their sentiment and demands and responsible to them as 
they work intelligently for the advancement of Homoeopathy and 
the New York Homoeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital. 

Discussion. 

The alumnus trustee, Dr. William W. Blackman, has been in the 
past always an earnest friend of -and lately, in the uncertain sum- 
mer, a conscientious and indefatigable worker for the best interests 
of the college. His words were, therefore, of more than common 
interest. He gave as it his opinion that the dinner to Dr. Copeland 
developed a very strong sense of responsibility, not only on the part 
of the executives of the college, but also of the alumni. 

We have deemed it wise to print a stenographic report of his re- 
marks, as well as those of other speakers. 

Dr. Blackman. 

Our responsibility is double. Not only have we responsibility to 
our alma mater, but a responsibility to the profession at large. The 
impression prevails that, as New York goes so go the other colleges 
of the country. Now in most institutions, whether hospitals, medi- 
cal colleges or others. I believe it is the usual thing that the board of 
trustees and the other bodies of the institution are not in close 
enough touch and I believe that has been one thing the matter with 
this institution. I do not think it is the fault of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and I doubt verv much if it is the fault of the Alumni Associa- 
tion or the faculty. It is simply the lack of a way of going about 
it. You all know that the Board of Trustees of this institution have 
spent a great deal of money in its equipment. They have done more 
for this institution than a great many colleges have had done for 
them. In fact, we have had a hospital established for us— especially 
for the college— the college owns Flower Hospital. Surely the trus- 
tees cannot be accused of lack of interest. They have taken a great 
interest in the welfare and the cause of Homoeopathy. I believe that 
' - Board of Trustees are anxious that this institution shall be a 
entative homoeopathic college and to that end have spent large 
>f money. It is not fair, however, for the Board of Trustees 
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to do it all The alumni must not only furnish students, but we must 
help do more than that. We must help to get endowments for the 
institution. 

The history of the past seven or eight months of the Alumni As- 
sociation is, I believe, to be read in one word and that one word is 
'"awakening." Last winter when the affairs of the college seemed to be 
drifting, it was the thought of the Alumni Committee that we would 
go to the body of the alumni and ask them individually their opinion, 
not only of what the college was doing, but their opinion of what 
the college should do. Four hundred or more replies were received, 
everyone helpful, everyone unselfish. The result has been not only 
a renewed interest in the college, on the part of the alumni, but an 
awakening of the Alumni Committe, whereby a great amount of 
work has been done, including the mapping out of a programme 
which is practically but the beginning of what hope to accomplish. 
Of course, the paltry sum of one dollar, the dues of the Alumni As- 
sociation, will not defray the expenses incident to this work, but we 
are not worried about the expenses. We believe that the work is 
so good and so far-reaching that there will be no question about the 
expenses being defrayed. I saw an example of that this morning. 
Last spring, at the May meeting, the usual Press Committee was ap- 
pointed. Generally, the morning after Alumni Day, if we receive a 
five or six line notice in the daily press we were doing pretty well. 
But last spring the Press Committee took the matter in hand and 
some of the daily papers of New York and vicinity had a whole 
column devoted to that meeting. This morning I noticed in one of 
the papers a whole column devoted to the meeting of last evening. 
That is something that is being done by the Press Committee, of 
which Dr. Pierron is the head — and a mighty good head, too. 

The proposed organization of the alumni in different parts of the 
country I consider a most excellent idea in every way, and I believe 
great good can be accomplished. The Alumni Association, as you 
know, is twenty-five years old. It was formed originally to be of 
some benefit to the college. We used to meet, as we do now, have 
a fine dinner and a good time and that would be the end of it until 
the next year. But that is not the object of the association. It is 
for us, the members of the Alumni Association, to build for the 
future. 
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Of the twenty-two men on that tablet placed in the wall by the 
class of eighty-three, I know of only five who are living at the pres- 
ent time. We are to build for the future. We may not see the results 
of what we are doing, but we hope that our successors will. It is 
for us to put our shoulders to the wheel and work now. 

Dr. Bukk Q. Carleton. 

Gentlemen: I prefer to listen and not to speak, .but I will say that 
there seems to be a decided awakening in regard to our college. 
But is has been stated that some of our men in the 
past — we hope it will not occur in the future — have encouraged 
or permitted their sons to enter old school colleges. I cannot see 
how they could have done it if they had been acquainted with the 
advances made by their own alma mater. I have been somewhat 
connected with the Schedule Committee of this college for some 
years back and I have had an opportunity of comparing it with 
other colleges, not only of our own school, but of the dominant 
school and I can say, as a result of my observation, that in no de- 
partment has any other college presented the numebr of hours of 
work upon any individual subject that this college has presented. 
Still further, I have taken occasion to visit other colleges to com- 
pare, as well as I could, the lectures upon the different subjects and 
upon no subject, taking them as a whole, have I found that any col- 
lege equalled our own. In pathology (and this has been one of the 
reasons why some have sent their sons to other colleges) I can say 
that we are fully abreast of the times. In materia medica no college 
in the world gives the attention to that subject which our college 
gives. Among the old school institutions giving a four years' 
course if they are to present a number of lectures which shall be ac- 
ceptable to their association they must give during the four years' 
four thousand hours of work and they are still in good standing if 
they drop down ten per cent, and give only thirty-six hundred hours. 
Our college gives, during the four years, five thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty-four hours of work, of which over five hundred 
hours are given to the study of homeopathic materia medica, as 
compared with twenty hours of lectures and forty hours of labora- 
tory work in the old school, and yet in the face of this fact, which 
any one might become acquainted with, some of the men who should 
have come here, have gone elsewhere. 
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It seems to me, further, that our college and our alumni owe a 
debt which they have somewhat ignored, and that is to the various 
hospitals that have been placed in our charge. It is a fact that we 
have been obliged to go to the old school and ask for internes for the 
simple reason that we have not graduated enough men to fill the 
different positions in our hospitals. The city of New York, at the 
present time, is spending an immense sum of money in building up 
the northern end of Blackwell's Island. It has spent for a new 
pavilion two hundered thousand dollars and it has just built a 
nurse's home for three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
present Commissioner of Public Charities said a few days ago that 
he was ready to build us three surgical amphitheatres for twelve 
thousand dollars. He has recently made a contract, and the ground 
has been broken, for a staff house, at the Metropolitan Hospital that 
will accommodate forty internes. We do not want twenty, we want 
forty, and that means twenty-five next spring. This staff house is 
to cost sixty thousand dollars, and the erection will commence at 
once. It will have fine rooms for all of our internes with a gym- 
nasium and everything they can ask for. And now, going a little 
farther into prophesy, let me say that I hope the contract for our 
new pathological building will be given in a few days. When we 
can offer such inducements as these it seems to me very strange that 
our alumni do not go out into the by-ways and hedges and compel 
students to come in instead of permitting them to go into business 
where, although they may prosper for a few years their future is not 
guaranteed 

Dr. G. F. Martin. 

Mr. Chairman: The unfortunate part of it is that there are no 
more of our alumni present to hear the report of the committee. 
I feel that we ought not to let this occasion pass without expressing 
our thanks to this committee for the time and thought which they 
have devoted to a work which is fraught with so much importance 
to our alumni and our college. This suggestion of sectional so- 
cieties is a valuable one and I hope there are enough men here pres- 
ent from the different parts of the country to give it some practical 
form — and shape at an early date. I believe there are some sixty- 
five men in my own section, the eastern section. There is a good 
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college in that section and the tendency is for students' to drift to- 
ward that institution rather than our own. But this attempt to 
amalgamate the different sections will certainly do good and ought 
to be pushed right to the front. 

It was my good fortune recently to have an opportunity to visit 
six medical colleges with the present dean and the president of the 
Alumni Society and several others, in connection with the Committee 
on Medical Instruction, working in the interest of uniform methods 
of teaching in the medical colleges. We visited six medical schools 
and the dean asked questions here and there and his questions were 
in this line ; "How many hours do you teach the treatment of such 
disease ?" or "How many hours are they taught the method of ap- 
plying remedies for this or that disease/' and the result of the 
questioning was always to our advantage. 

Mr. M. B. Carey. 

After last night's dinner I have felt that there was just one thing 
wanted in my life to make me feel perfectly finished and that was 
to be an alumnus of the New Yprk Homceopthic College. I have 
had some other college experience and I know what it is to be loyal 
to your Alma Mater, but I must say that I have never seen any col- 
lege that could boast more of warmth and affection on the part of 
those who have gone out from her walls than this college. And, as 
I said last nigh/, this has really come to be the keynote of our fu- 
ture success. You have got to depend upon the alumni to make the 
New York Homoeopathic Medical College the greatest homoeopathic 
college in this country — yes, in the world — and I believe it can be 
done, and, furthermore, I believe it will be done. New York is the 
natural location for the headquarters of Homoeopathy, and we ought 
to be able to make every man who is interested in it, feel when he 
comes to New York, that he has a home right here. This college 
ought to be the centre of all that is new and progressive in Homoe- 
opathy, and I believe it is going to be. Every year that has gone 
)y in the last decade has added cumulative proof to the everlasting 
ruth of tie principles of Hahnemann. Every scientific laboratory 
in the world is liable tomorrow to make the discovery of some new 
application that will redound to the correctness and truth of the 
principles for which we stand. 
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And now I want to say that there is no reason why every one of 
you here, from the youngest undergraduate to the oldest professor 
if you will give some time, aside from the actual practice which 
brings in the dollars to developing the principles for which we stand 
— there is no reason why every one of you should not become as 
great a discoverer as Wright, or the many who have preceded him. 

Dr. R. S. Copeland. 

The thing I have in mind now more than anything else is based 
on a recent study of the hospital and college reports for the past 
twenty years, and that thing is the absolute necessity of an endow- 
ment for this institution. 

I mentioned last night the fact that it costs twelve hundred and 
sixty-six dollars to graduate every student of this institution, and I 
want to show you how I make those figures. 

Last year the deficit in maintaining the hospital, dispensary, and 
college was $20,332. After the students of the college had paid 
their fees and the patients of the hospital had paid their share and 
those poor people in the dispensary had paid their dimes the total 
deficit was more than twenty thousand dollars. Now, of course, 
the institution has some endowment, nearly half a million dollars of 
invested funds. Part payment of the twenty thousand dollars de- 
ficit came from that, but the rest had to be made up in some way by 
the trustees. It is not necessary to say now how that was done. 

We have a property which is well worth four hundred thousand 
dollars. The interest on that amount at 4 per cent, is sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. Certainly it is right that we should add a fair interest 
upon the investment. There are members of this faculty who live 
in apartments that cost four thousand dollars per year. Certainly 
the property of the college and hospital, to us, as medical teachers 
and medical students, is worth sixteen thousand dollars per annum. 

We graduated, last year, twenty-three students. The cost, then, of 
each student to the trustees, was $i,S79-°°- If there is an ^ member 
here of the 1908 class he cost the trustees, in addition to all the 
money he paid in, nearly $1,600— and the average for many years 
past is $1,266. 

I believe it is fair to say to the alumni that each one of you is in- 
debted to this institution in an amount equal to, at least, one thou- 
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sand dollars. If they were going to build a church in your com- 
munity, you would contribute to the cost of its erection, and it does 
seem to me within the range of possibility, that within another ten 
years our endowment might reach a million dollars. I know that 
this is a large amount of money, more than I expect ever to see, but 
if we should make these contributions, extending over a period of 
ten years, while the amount each man would pay each year would 
be very small, the total amount contributed, when put out at inter- 
est, would take care of us for the future. I believe this is possible 
and I believe it should be done now. Whether you do it or not, 
the trustees are determined this shall be a first-class homoeopathic 
institution. I say, first-class Homoeopathic institution, for we are 
determined, whether we do anything else or not, to teach Homoe- 
opathy. 

In addition to that we are going to give your men who go out 
from this institution a well rounded and complete medical education. 
They will know all that is taught with reference to everything else 
in medicine in addition to Homoeopathy. 



CLINIC DAY. 

On Saturday, December 5th, 1908, a clinic was held by Dr. Rabe, 
which we have reported in full. At eleven o'clock, Prof. Wm. Tod 
Helmuth held a surgical clinic in the amphitheatre, in which he per- 
formed a magnificent operation for uterine fibroid. At noon a 
business meeting of the alumni was held, the business of which we 
have reported in detail. 

After luncheon the guests of the college were transported by a 
special steamer to the Metropolitan Hospital. Clinics were held 
here by Drs. Gove S. Harrington, C. C. Howard, and George F. 
Laidlaw. 

CLINIC BY PROF. RUDOLF F. RABE. 
Illustrating the Use ot the Repertory. 
Head of the Department of Materia Medica. 

This morning our object is to demonstrate to you our method of 
getting at our cases here in the college and hospital. We shall not 
attempt to show you anything startling. 

As you know, many of us in our private practice are apt fall into 
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DEATH 

In the death of Dr. John L. 
Corbin, which occurred at his 
home in Athens, Thursday mor- 
ning, November 30th, at 10.20 
o'clock, the medical profession 
has lost one of its most able 
members, and the community 
one of its best citizens. The 
whole span of his eighty years 
of existence has been spent in 
this vicinity, where his life has 
been like an open book before 
the public gaze. He was born 
in Warren township, Bradford 
county, July 26th, 1819, and as 
soon as his early school days 
were ended he went through a 
regular course of medical 
study. On his graduation, he 
came to Athens in 1848, and 
commenced the practice of his 
profession. He adopted the 
homoeopathic treatment, which 
was then but little known in 
this part of the country. 

From the first he encountered 
the prejudices of the old-school physi- 
cians as well as ? strong, popular senti- 
ment against the new-school of practice. 
But Dr. Corbin was eminently fitted for 
the work he found on his hands. Simple 
in all his tastes as became one born for a 
high and noble calling, the difficulties 
an t burdens that encompassed him be- 
came a stimulus to all his latent ener- 
gies. With rare force of will, with re- 
markable energy, which combined a ca- 
pacity for work, with a sterling sense for 
sound judgment and manly courage, he 
found strength even in the difficulties, 
and these difficulties only urged him on 
to greater exertions. His practice grew 
upon him steadily and rapidly, and in a 
; short time he became prominent among 
| the physicians of the county. Hence- 
I forth his professional duties became a 
severe tax on his time and energies, and 
night and day found him busy on his 
visitations to'the sick and dying for all 
the country around. With a devotion 
that never wearied, heart and soul were 
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v ^gorbed in the great work before him. 
* tnd he never stopped to consider his own 
needs or comfort, if they in any way re- 
stricted the sphere of his usefulness. His 
calling was to him a life-work, and he 
never found an opportunity to lay down 
the burden till age and infirmity com- 
pelled him to do so. When this time 
came he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was respected as a benefactor to 
mankind, and that the school to which 
he had devoted his life's energies had ob- 
tained a high rank through his successful 
work. 

In 1850, Dr. Corbin was married to 
Mary Ann Tozer, the only daughter of 
Julius Tozer, of Athens twp. Mrs. Cor- 
bin had been brought up on the farm, 
and like her husband, was practical in 
her habits and social life. Together they 
have lived and worked and encountered 
the burdens of life. In the intervals of 
exacting labor they found time to culti- 
vate the more congenial, social courtesies 
that give a charm to domestic life. 



Their home was a place where literary 
and musical tastes were fostered, and 
the children^ all became talented musi- 
cians as well as gifted in scholarly at- 
tainments. There has, perhaps, been no 
feature of parental care that gave them 
more satisfaction than these accomplish- 
ments, which made their home a place 
where friends ami relatives always found 
good cheer and profitable recreation. 
There were born to Mr. and Mrs. Corbin 
six children— Mary, decease ! ; Anna' H ell, 
wife of Prof.W. H. Benedict, of Elmira; 
Julius T., a prominent lawer of Athens ; 
John E., deceased, and IdaW., who still 
lives at home. 

Mrs. Corbin is now in feeble health, 
but enjoys the esteem of the whole com- 
munity, an ! every one sympathizes with 
her in her days of affliction and sorrow. 

The death of a public spirited man like 
Dr. Corbin, comes to the community as 
a public affliction. He has been a sue 
cessful business man and secured compe- 
tence through his own toil. He has been 
honest, truthful, upright, and his suc- 
cess has enhanced the public prosperity. 
In the foundations of his enterprise there 
is not a single stone taken from the ruins 
of another's failure. All alike have been 
bettered by his success, and now that he 
is gone, the men of our community, both 
rich and poor, can come to his resting 
place and lay upon it a tribute of respect 
to his generous manhood. 

Dr. Corbin suffered a stroke several 
months ago, which partially disabled 
him, since wh ; ch time he had been un- 
able to get about. He spent his time at 
home, rea ing and enjoying the visits of 
his friends. About two months ago 
another stroke prostrated him so that he 
had not been able to converse or help 
himself. He, at times, would recognize 
his close friends, and the nurse, who at- 
tended him, but at other times has ap- 
peared oblivious of all surroundings. 
He has had the best of attendance, 
and nothing was left undone to make 
him as comfortable as possible. "When 
the end came it was as a going out 
of the vital energies ; and so his life has 
been a source of constant activity till 
death seyered the cord, and his work 
was complete. 



His funeral was attended from' his late 
home Saturday afternoon at 1.30 o'clock. 
There was a large concourse to follow 
his remains to the grave, and Rev. Mr. 
Ballou, of the Universalist church, con- 
ducted the^ser vices. Interment was made 
in Tioga Point cemetery. 

She Mitm feette* 



Athens, Pa., Thursday, December 7, 1899. 
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Dr Si y* Cofcl^iii went to Wa^erly, K. Y. sometime in 1857 
or 



JOHN L. CORBIN, M.D., 
Athens, Pa. 

Dr. Corbin joined the Institute at the session held at Niagara Falls" 
in 1874. He was born at Warren, Bradford County, Pa., July 26. 1819. He 
studied medicine with Dr. E. B. Phelps, of Owego, N. Y., attended lectures 
at the Geneva Medical College, Geneva, N. Y., 1846-47, and practiced at 
Factoryville (now Waverly), Tioga County, from 1848 to 1852, when he 
remove 1 to Athens, Bradford County, Pa., where he continued in practice 
until his death, November 30, 1899. In 1874 he received the Honorary 
Degree from the Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago. 

Dr. Corbin married in 1850 Mary Anne Tozer, the only daughter of Mr. 
Julius Tozer, of Athens. They had five children, Mary, deceased; Anne 
Dell, widow of Prof. W. H. Benedict, of Elmira ; Julius T., a lawyer, of 
Athens; John E. deceased, and Ida W. 
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HARVEY WOODS CORY, Marion, Indiana, was born in Wabash, Ind., August 18, 
1866; literary education, South Wabash Seminary (normal course); taught school sev- 
eral terms in Wabash county; studied medicine under preceptorship of the late Dr. Wes- 
ley A. Dunn, and in 1890 graduated from Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago with 
M. D. degree; practiced in Huntington, Ind., 1890-1897; Detroit, Mich., 1897-1898; in 

Marion since 1898; in 1897-98 served on the clinics at Grace Hospital, Detroit; member 
Indiana Institute of Homoeopathy. 
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Dr. W. F. Corey, who had been an invalid for 
the past two years, died rather suddenly on June 
1 6th. He had not been in active practice for sev- £ 
eral years. His funeral was under the care of the 
Medical Society and the G. A. R. After impressive 
ceremonies at the house, the remains were borne to 
a resting place among: his G. A. R. comrades in 
Arlington Cemetery. ^ ea Century Aug 1 9q ^ 

WATERMAN FRANKLIN COREY, M. D. 

Dr. Corey was born at Bridgeport, Vt., Feb. 1835. He was educated 
at the public schools and taught for a number of years. He entered the mil- 
itary service in the War of the Rebellion, as First Lieutenant in the Third 
Volunteer Infantry, and was later made Adjutant. At Lee's Mills he forded 
the river after dark to ascertain whether it was fordable for troops, after 
two officers had been killed that day by sharpshooters while doing the same 
service. He lay in his clothes all night; the weather turned cold and he woke 
paralyzed in his whole left side, which invalided him for months and set up 
a heart trouble from which he never recovered. He later found palliation 
from Rhus tox. for lumbago, which seemed to be an echo from the old trouble. 
He was obliged to leave the service in 1863. 

In 1855 he married Miss Sarah S. Read, of Fairfield, Vt., who, with two 
children, survives him. 

The doctor was a Knight Templar, a member of the Golden Cross, and 
the Grand Army. He died June 16, 1904, after a long and wearying sickness 
resulting from his service. He was buried at Arlington, the Homoeopathy 
Medical Society, of which he was an ex-President, attending. He joined the 
Institute in 1900. Am IllSt HOUl 190 4 
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DEATH OF DR. CORLISS. 

Editor Medical Current—Indianapolis, July 12 i 886 _ 
After an illness protracted through nearly a year Dr. Corydon T 
Corliss died of acute congestion of the lungs, July 5 He was 68 
years old, and was.a native of St. Lawrence county, New York 
where he lived until he removed to Indianapolis, where he practiced 
homoeopathy thirty years. He studied medicine with his uncle Dr 
Hiram Corliss, a very noted physician. He leaves a widow, but no 
children, Ins only son having died years ago. He was a gentleman 
of excellent professional attainments and high social standing and 
Ins many friends will sincerely regret his death. He was for a' time 
an active Mason, and also had quite a taste for literature, and had 
several times contributed poems of no mean order to the press. 

At a meeting of homoeopath physicians to take action on Dr 
Corliss' death, Drs. D. Haggart and W B. Clarke were appointed 
to draft resolutions, which were reported and adopted as follows: 

Whereas Our brother physician, Dr. C. T. Corliss, has been removed from 
among us by death, therefore, a Irom 

Resolved, We deplore the loss of so conscientious a colleague, so diligent a 
physic.an, so true and charitable a gentleman, so noble-minded and genia a com 
pamon, and so honorable a citizen. & 

Resolved, That we will cherish his memory as one who has faithfully fulfilled 
his mission and discharged the duties of his calling as a physician with great c red 
to himself and much benefit to his patients. ° 

n,;,^ 50 ^^' f T !l at - We teiK ! er 10 h ' S Wid0W and friends our heartfelt sympathy in 
this the time of their great bereavement. y 

™ t ^ eS t ° 1V l d ' That a f C T ° f theSe resoIutions be sent to his widow and communi- 
colleague ^ ^ ^ WS a " end lhe funera ' ° f 0ur parted 

Dr. Corliss was President of the Indiana Institute of Homoeopathy 
in 1878. Those membersof the American Institute of Homoeopathy 
who attended the Indianapolis meeting will remember Dr. Corliss as 
the white-haired intellectual looking gentleman who delivered the 
address of welcome in behalf of the Indiana Institute, and his 
eloquent words on that occasion may be found in the Transactions 
of 1882. 



The funeral occurred on the 9th, and was largely attended, a noted 
quartet furnishing appropriate music, and a long procession proceeded 
to the site of the last sad rites. Rev. Dr. Bradley (Episcopal) con- 
ducted the service. miliam R ^ 

Men Current Aug 1886 
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DR. COEJSTEJLITJS DEAD 



Well-Known Homoeopathic Physician 
and Former Councilman. 

Dr. Robert W. B. Cornelius, of 2512 
North Sixth street, a well-known homoeo- 
pathic physician in the northern part of 
the city, died suddenly at his home yes- 
terday morning: from heart disease. 

Dr. Cornelius was born in New York in 
1853, and came to this city at an early 
age. He was educated at the public 
schools, and studied medicine at the 
Hahnemann Medical College, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1874 He 
served four terms in Common Council 
from the Nineteenth ward, and was a 
member of several Republican clubs un- 

is survived *>Y his widow and 
one daughter. 

mj^u-m* 
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Dr. Robert Cornelius, a prominent 
physician in the northeastern section of 
the city, and a former member of Coun- 
cils, at his home, 2512 North Sixth 
street, on Sunday. He was born in New 
York city in 1853, and came to this city 
with his parents two years later. He 
was graduated from Hahnemann Col- 
lege, and had Practiced medicine for 
twenty-nine years. Prior to last April 
Dr. Cornelius had been a member of 
Common Council from the Nineteenth 
Ward for eight years. He was active 
In the Masonic fraternity and Knights 
of the Golden Eagle. He was promi- 
nent in the Nineteenth Ward Republi- 
can Club. He leaves a widow and a 
daughter. 




ORNELIUS, WILLIAM, 
STAUGHTON, M. D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was born in Alexan- 
dria, Va., July nth, 1834. His 
father was the late Rev. Samuel Cornelius, 
D. D., a prominent minister of the Baptist 
denoniination, long known for his connection 
with the various philanthropic and benevolent 
societies of the country, and a student of the 
distinguished Rev. Wm. Staughton, D. D., 
of Philadelphia. Sent out by him to preach 
in Virginia, he soon after suggested the for- 
mation of the Baptist General Tract Society, 
which afterward became the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. He was President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Columbian 
College at Washington, and one of the earliest 
and most active members and agents of the 
African Colonization Society, and then re- 
turned to the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
Some years afterwards he was well known as 
" Father " Cornelius, in Michigan, where he 
devoted his time to ministering to and build- 
ing up poor and struggling churches, helping 
to create an endowment for a Theological 
College at Kalamazoo, and in many other 
good works which do follow him. His 
uncles on both sides of the family were 
prominent ministers while living. His brother, 
also a minister, is a man of fine literary cul- 
ture, a good speaker, and an able writer. 
Dr. Cornelius was the youngest of his family. 
He received an Academical education near 
Philadelphia, where he lived until the break- 
ing up of the family by the death of his 
mother, when, though desirous of learning 
some mechanical business and civil engineer- 
ing, he was placed in a drug store in Phila- 
delphia. Diligently attending to his duties 
here, he afterward filled important positions 
in Detroit and other Western cities. After 
some time spent in this way, he went to St. 
Louis to enter into business, but his plans 
being thwarted, the disappointment in his 
aims induced him to spend the following 
year and a half in travelling over a great 
part of the West and South, and in visiting 
England and Germany, obtaining during 
that time a considerable hospital experience, 
and an extensive knowledge of men and 
affairs. Given up to die by a number of 



celebrated physicians, with chronic diarrhoea, 
with which he had been attacked shortly be- 
fore landing in England, he returned home 
after being somewhat relieved through the 
skilful attention of a physician in Liverpool. 
While visiting his father in Detroit, a homoe- 
opathic practitioner known for his success in 
treating obstinate cases, volunteered a pre- 
scription, which was accepted, with the result, 
in a very short time, of bringing about a per- 
fect recovery. Entering the office of the 
doctor as a student, with the distinct under- 
standing that he was not by any means con- 
verted by witnessing but one cure, he 
remained under instruction three years, taking 
meantime a course of lectures at the medical 
department of the University of Michigan, 
and a second course at the Cleveland Homoe- 
opathic Medical College. While here, being 
of a logical turn of mind, he was delighted 
with the clear, theoretical demonstration of 
the Hahnemannian law, comparing so favora- 
bly with the contradictory and unsystematic 
teachings enunciated with such a pompous 
show of wisdom at the former institution ; and 
after completing his studies he graduated at 
Cleveland in the spring of i860. During 
the following week, making a visit to his 
relatives in Fenton, Michigan, and strongly 
urged by them to locate there for practice, he 
determined to remain long enough to test the 
theory which had appeared so plausible, and 
made this resolution, that he would fairly test 
the powers of remedies administered strictly 
in accordance with the law similia similibus 
curantur'm the intermittent fevers which con- 
stituted two-thirds of the acute diseases of 
that section, and if obliged — as many of his 
homoeopathic acquaintances, the books of 
homoeopathic practice, and the Professors of 
the homoeopathic college which he had 
attended, had assured him he would be 
obliged to do — to resort to material doses of 
quinine in order to effect a cure, he would be 
consistent enough to return to the old faith 
and practise under its banners. Closely 
studying the Materia Medica, and consulting 
Boenninghausen, Yahr, and other writers on 
the subject, as well as such fugitive pieces as 
he found in the current medical literature of 
the time, he had the great satisfaction of suc- 
ceeding perfectly in his plans. 



V 



In the fall of that year he was married to 
Miss Fannie M. Atchinson, a lady of great 
musical ability and acquirement, and one of 
the finest non-professional singers in the 
State. 

The following spring he removed to Flint, 
the county town, where for six years he en- 
joyed the confidence of a very large portion 
of the most intelligent families, and the esteem 
of all. Given to observation, he here pointed 
out plainly the fact of the continuance through 
a given season of a single type of epidemic, 
varying year by year with the peculiar char- 
acter of the atmosphere, the prevailing winds, 
etc., and modified only by some great electric 



to philanthropic and religious work. In the 
church to which he belonged he held several 
offices, was a faithful teacher in the Sabbath 
school, and was an active member of a de- 
nominational Christian Association and City 
Mission. He was also for six years physician 
to the Home for Aged Women, receiving 
annually from the managers a complimentary 
notice, and they, as well as many of the poor 
of Wilmington, will long remember his min- 
istrations. Always a friend of humanity, 
and desirous of seeing the principles of free 
government carried out to their fullest extent, 



disturbances or climacteric change. If, for 
instance, the spring opened with an inter- 
mittent of an arsenicum type, as the season 
advanced, and the intermittents gave way to 
the remittents, and these in turn merged into 
typhoid, the type would remain the same, and 
would manifest itself also in the bowel diffi- 
culties, and other ailments prevailing at the 
same time. He also verified by patient ob- 
| servation the theory of Bcenninghausen, of 
i the specific and unvarying effect of remedies 
on the same sides or localities of the body, a 
most advantageous branch of medical know- 
ledge, and facilitating the selection of a 
remedy by a physician endeavoring to pre- 
scribe closely, and forced to economize time 
in the press of his professional duties. He 
was also a contemporary observer with others 
of the fact that in a general epidemic of in- 
termittent, the cases are rarely fatal, while 
the reverse is true when but few persons are 
attacked during the season, the malarial poi- 
son acting then with intense and concentrated 
power. 

During such an epidemic, having always 
suffered from the depressing influences of the 
climate, though rarely off duty, he was pros- 
trated by congestive chills, his life being long 
despaired of, and essaying before complete 
recovery to attend to his large practice, his 
nervous system became so depressed that he 
was obliged to change his locality. Prefer- 
ring that of Philadelphia, he removed to Wil- 
mington, Del., and giving a portion of his 
time to professional duties, he held a position 
of trust for a friend, devoting himself in part 



he became a member of the Republican party 
soon after its organization, and has always 
voted for its men and measures. 

In January of 1873 existing circumstances 
and long cherished plans led him to relin- 
quish his duties and remove to Philadelphia. 
He possesses marked literary tastes ; is modest 
and unassuming in manner, a good speaker, 
a pleasing conversationalist, and an interest- 
ing correspondent — which quality he shares 
with most of the members of his father's 
family — and has many warm and apprecia- 
tive friends. He is at the present writing 
engaged in preparing a part of the sketches 
for " Cleave's Cyclopaedia of Homoeopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons." 
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CORNELL, ALBERT B., M.D., of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, was born in that enter- 
prising city on the 22d of June. 1843. 
His common school education was also re- 
ceived in the same place. Was educated in 
the high school of Kalamazoo, and afterward 
in Kalamazoo College, attended Bdlevue 
Hospital Medical College in 1867, and gradu- 
ated from Hahnemann Medical College of 
Chicago in 1869. 

Dr. Cornell settled permanently in Kala- 
mazoo in March, 1869, and has kept a con- 
tinuous residence here since that year. He is 
a member of the State Homoeopathic Society, 
Southwestern Homoeopathic Society and 
American Institute. He has a good reputation 
as a physician and his services are in constant 
demand. 

ALBERT BABCOCK CORNELL, Kalamazoo, Michigan, was born in that city, June 
22, 1843; literary education, Kalamazoo College; student, Bellevue, N. Y., 1867-1868; 
graduated, Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Chicago, 1869; member of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy; health officer three terms; ex-vice-president Homoe- 
opathic Medical Society of the State of Michigan; president Southwestern Michigan 
Homoeopathic Medical Society. 



CORNELL, CLARENCE W 



Clarence W. , Cornell son of Edward Cornell the prominent buil- 
ler was born May 6, 1856 . He attended the public schools of New 
fork and afterwards the college qf New York . He graduated from 
lomoeopathic Medical College in 1877. in 1889 he married Anne 
S. Rudd of This city. (New York The Metropolis. ) 



ORNELL, GEORGE BOARD 
MAN, M. D., of Jersey City, 
N. J., was born in Dukes county, 
Mass., April 24th, 1833. 
He enjoyed the advantages of a superior 
classical education. In 1857, he became a 
student at the Madison University, and there 
was graduated. In 1861, he entered the me- 
dical department of the University of the 
City of New York, from which he was gra- 
duated, in 1864, with honor and distinction. 

He pursued allopathic practice until 1866, 
and held the position of Physician to the Ly- 
ing-in Asylum of the City of New York for 
one year, and that of Physician to the chairs 
on Diseases of Children and of Women and 
Children in the North Western and Demitt 
Dispensaries for two years. During these 
years he investigated homoeopathy, and, in 
1869, adopted it. He now very successfully 
practises in Bergen, N. J. 
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CORWIN, ELIZABETH 



V J t v v N> Binghamt0n ' New York, born Corwin Homestead, near 

Middletown, N. Y July io, 1852; literary education, Mountain Home Institute; med- 
ical *ew York Med.cal College and Hospital for Women, receiving M. D decree in 
1886; took a post-graduate course in Chicago Homoeopathic Medical College and an- 
other on onficial surgery in New York city; is resident physician and proprietor of 
the Corwin Sanatorium, and on the staff of the Binghamton city hospital; member Amer- 
ican Institute of Homoeopathy, American Association of Orificial Surgeons and vice- 
president of Broome County Homoeopathic Medical Society. 
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sJOTE, MARCELLIN, M. D., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was born in the 
town of Cacouna, lower Canada, 
in the year 1 815, and is the son 
of Theophile Cote, farmer, in that province. 
After due preparation at school, he entered 
the College of Nicolet, in the District of 
Three Rivers, Canada, and after the usual 
course of studies there prescribed, graduated 
from that institution in the year 1836. 

Desirous of adopting the profession of 
medicine, although hampered for the want of 
means to attain this end, he taught school for 
a period of two years, and in his leisure 
hours began to study the healing art. His 
next step was to obtain a regular medical 
education, and to effect this purpose he re- 
moved to the United States and entered 
Bowdoin College, in Maine, still supporting 
himself by giving lessons in the French lan- 
guage. This institution taught him the 
theory and practice of medicine according to 
the views of the allopathic school, and, in 
1844, he graduated, receiving his degree 
of M. D. 

Wishing to be fully acquainted with the 
various diseases of the human family, practi- 
cally, he hastened to New York city, where, 
in the several hospitals and dispensaries, he 
found much to occup y his attention and in- 
terest his mind, and he passed a year and a 
half with profit to himself in the commercial 
metropolis. At this time he married Miss 
M. R. Sherwood, daughter of Dr. H. R. 
Sherwood. She died in the year 1855, leav- 
ing one child. 

It was in New York that Dr. Cote received 
his first impressions of homoeopathy. Through 
the influence of Dr. J. C. Hemple, he, among 
others, became convinced of its superiority 
; over the old practice, and in 1847, ne adopted 
it. During this same year he removed to 
Pittsburgh, commenced its practice, and has 
i had no cause to repent his having changed 
his medical faith. With each successive 
year his patronage has been increased, and 
for the past twenty years he has held the 
; front rank in the profession. 
1 In 1854, an impetus was given to the pro- 
| gress of homoeopathy in western Pennsyl- 
1 vania, as the cures effected by this school 



were so infinitely superior to those obtained 
by allopathists. The wealthiest and highest 
toned families of Pittsburgh and vicinity not 
only looked favorably upon it, but resolved 
henceforth to patronize no other than the 
disciples of Hahnemann. There is no local- 
ity in the United States where homoeopathy 
commands more respect and influence than 
in the "smoky city." Dr. Cote has pro- 
bably done more than any other person to 
elevate this school in the section where he 
resides. When he first removed to Pitts- 
burgh, he was but the fourth physician hold- 
ing these peculiar views. 

In the year 1866, Dr. Cote founded the 
Homoeopathic Hospital of Pittsburgh. He 
served as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, purchased the property, and the pre- 
liminaries having been arranged, he enlisted 
the efforts and co-operation of Drs. Burgher 
and Hoffman, so that the institution was per- 
manently established, and commenced its 
mission of mercy to the afflicted and suffer- 
ing. It has already obtained a widespread 
celebrity, and is a powerful aid in the ameli- 
oration and cure of the diseases of mankind. 
It stands to-day confessedly the best hospital 
in Pittsburgh, and will remain as a monument 



to the zeal and earnest efforts of Dr. Cote to 
forward the cause of homoeopathy. 

He is a prominent member of the Alle- 
gheny County Society of Homoeopaths ; he 
served, in 1871, as President of the State 
Society, and is a member of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy. He has enriched 
the repertoire of his school of medicine by 
translating the work of " Crozario on Mid- 
wifery," and the treatise of " Rapon on Ty- 
phoid Fever ;" both of these are valuable con- 
tributions to its literature. 

He was married for the second time, in 
1857, to Miss Mary Miltonberger, of Pitts- 
burgh, by whom he has two sons. 



MARCELLIN COT£, M.D. 

The subject of this brief memoir was, at the 0 time of his de- 
mise, one of the oldest and most distinguished homoeopathic 
physicians of Pittsburg, Pa. 

He was born in the town of Cacouna, Lower Canada, in the 
year 1815. 

He graduated at the college of Nicolet, in the district of Three 
Rivers, Canada, in the year 1836. After graduating he engaged 
in teaching, and pursued this calling for two years. 

His next step was to obtain a medical education. Compelled 
to rely upon his own exertions to attain this end, he removed to 
the United States, and matriculated in Bowdoin Medical College, 
Maine, supporting himself by giving lessons in the French lan- 
guage. From this institution he received the degree of M.D. 
in 1844. After receiving his medical degree he went to New 

York city, where he passed a year and a half in the hospitals 
and dispensaries of the great commercial metropolis in gaining 
clinical experience. It was here he became acquainted with Dr. 
C. J. Hemple, from whom he received his first favorable impres- 
sions of homoeopathy. Being convinced of its superiority over 
the old method which he had been taught and thus far practiced, 
he adopted it in 1847, removed to Pittsburg the same year, and 
entered the lists as a homoeopathic physician, where he practiced 
for thirty-one years without a regret at having changed his medi- 
cal faith. 

Dr. Cote always took a lively interest in any measure calcu- 
lated to further the spread of homoeopathy and to advance the 
knowledge of its standard-bearers. He was a firm friend and 
good counsellor of the young physician, and a liberal patron of 
homoeopathic literature. 

His medical library is large and valuable. In 1852 he en- 
riched the repertoire of homoeopathy by clothing in an English 
dress the admirable brochure of Dr. C. Croserio on Obstetrics, or 
the Aid the Art of Midwifery may Derive from Homoeopathy, and 
soon after that of Dr. Augustus Rapou, on Typhoid Fever and 
its Homoeopathic Treatment 

In 1866 he took an active and leading part in establishing the 
Homoeopathic Hospital and Dispensary of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
served two years as Chairman of its Executive Committee. He 
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served one term as President of the Homoeopathic Medical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, and two terms as President of the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society of Alleghany County, and at the time of 
his death was Chairman of its Executive Committee and Presi- 
dent of the Anatomical Society of Alleghany County. He was 
liberal in the support of every measure calculated to advance the 
cause of homoeopathy and to extend its benign influence. 

He died May 29th, 1878, in the sixty-third year of his age, 
lamented alike by the profession, a large circle of personal friends, 
and a multitude of grateful patients. He suffered for several 
years with cystitis, and for some weeks preceding his decease 
very intensely ; he had also external cysts of the kidneys. The 
homoeopathic physicians of Pittsburg and Alleghany attended 
his funeral in a body, eight of them acting as pall-bearers. 

An eminent physician, a steadfast friend, a kind husband, an 
indulgent father, and a good citizen, he commanded the respect 
and enjoyed the confidence of all. Requiescat in pace. 

Dr. Cote was elected a member of the Institute in 1856. 

Trans • &a . Inst . 3-Ioia. 1S78 . 



MARCELLIN COTfi, M.D. 

Dr. Marcellin Cot£ was born in Cacouna, Lower Canada, 
in 1815. He received his literary education at the College of 
Nieolet, in the District of Three Rivers, Canada, and gradu- 
ated in the year 1836. After two years spent in teaching 
school, having in his leisure hours studied medicine, he re- 
moved to the United States, and entered Bowdoin College, 
Maine, where in 1844 he received his degree of M.D. 
While practicing the old-school system, and attending the 
hospital clinics in the city of New York, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Charles J. Hempel, M.D., who first called his atten- 
tion to homoeopathy ; he soon became convinced of its superi- 
ority over the old system, and at once adopted it. 

In 1847 he removed to the city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
where he continued to reside until his death. Dr. Cote 
was a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, 
one of the founders of the Homoeopathic Hospital and Dis- 
pensary of Pittsburg, one of the founders of the Anatomical 
Society of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, twice serving as 
its President; a member of the Homoeopathic Medical Society 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, twice its President, and 
a member of its Executive Committee for the last five years. 
Dr. Cote was one of the founders of this, the Homoeopathic 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania, and was its President in the 



New York, June, 1870. 

Dear Doctor : 

Will you assist me in compiling a correct list of Homoeopathic 
Physicians in the United States, by filling up and returning to me, 
at once, the following blank, if you have not already filled up a simi- 
lar one. 

I will be much obliged to you for any information relative to 
the introduction of Homoeopathy in your neighborhood, together 
with a sketch of your personal connection therewith. 

Yours truly, 

HEKEY M, SMITH,. M.D., 

107 Fourth Avenue. 
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year 1871. He has enriched the repertoire of our school of 
medicine by translating from the French the works of Cro- 
zario on Midwifery, and Rappou on Typhoid Fever. 

The professional labors of our late member as a homoeo- 
pathic practitioner in Pittsburg extended over the period of 
thirty-one years, and for the last thirteen he has been the 
oldest of our school in the city of his ^option, where he has 
dispensed the blessings of homoeopathy to thousands of pa- 
tients. r 

His energy and industry rewarded him with a large and 
remunerative practice, his dignity and probity of character 
commanded the respect of the whole community, while his 
genial manners and kindliness of heart endeared him alike to 
all, both young and old, who knew him. With his patients 
he was looked upon with love and confidence. Among the 
profession he was held in high esteem. 

Dr. Cote, after months of suffering, died of chronic cystitis, 
and cystic disease of the kidneys, on May 29th, 1878, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. On May 31st he was laid at rest 
in the Allegheny Cemetery, his professional brethren acting as 
bearers and escort, " Requiescat in pace." 

j/Tr ans . Hon . Hod » So c . P enna . 1874-76 ) 
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Makcellix Cote, M D., a native of Lower Canada, 
graduated at Bowdoin Medical College, Maine. While 
practising the old school system in New York city, in 1845, 
he formed the acquaintance of Charles J. Hempel, M. D., 
who first called his attention to Homoeopathy. He returned 
to his native place, and remained there during the year 1846. 
In 1847, he selected Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as a perma- 
nent residence, where his energy and industry have been re- 
warded by a large and remunerative practice. We are in- 
debted to him for a translation from the French of Dr. C. 
Croserio's " Homoeopathic Manual of Obstetrics," and the work 
of Dr. Augustus Eapou on "Typhoid Fever," which appeared in 
their English dress in 1853. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homoeopathy, and also of the " Homoeopathic 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania." Of the latter, 
he served one term as President. He co-operated with a 
number of other physicians in the organization of the now 
flourishing Homoeopathic Hospital and Dispensary of Pitts- 
burgh. Although he took no part in the formation of the 
" Homoeopathic Medical Society of Allegheny Co., Pa.," he 
afterwards joined it, and is now a member of its Board of 
Censors. 

His professional labors in Pittsburgh extend over a period 
of about twenty-four years, which constitutes him the oldest 
practitioner of Homoeopathy in Pittsburgh, now living, and 
at this writing in active practice. 

Trans . Horn* Med . So c • P erma . 1870-71 . 

Marcellin Cote, M.I)., a native of Lower Canada, graduated 
at Bowdoin Medical College, Maine. While practicing the old 
school system in New York city, in 1845, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Charles J. Hempel, M.D., who first called his 
attention to homoeopathy. He returned to his native place and 
remained there during the year 1846. In 1847 he selected 
Pittsburg, Pa., as a permanent residence, where his energy 
and industry have been rewarded by a large and lucrative 
practice. We are indebted to him for a translation from the 
French of Dr. C. Croserio's Homoeopathic Manual of Obstetrics, 



j and the work of Dr. Augustus Rapou on Typhoid Fever, which 
appeared in their English dress in 1853. He is a member of the 
Araencan Institute of Homoeopathy, and also of the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania. Of the latter 
he served one terra as president. He co-operated with a number 
of other physicians in the organization of the now flourishing 
Homoeopathic Hospital and Dispensary of Pittsburg. Although 
he took no part in the formation of the Homoeopathic Medical 
Society of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, he afterwards joined 
it, and has been a member of its board of censors. His professional 
jabors in Pittsburg extend over a period of about twenty-four 
years, which constitutes him the oldest practitioner of homoeopa- 
thy in Pittsburg, now living, and at this writing in active prac- 
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OUCH, ASA S., M. D., of Fredo- ' centive to the ambition of all aspirants to me- 



dical fame; we trust, however, he will re- 
member that the pen is mightier than the 
sword, and use the vigorous one, which we 
know he can so well wield, more frequently 
to combat the errors of the past, and strive 



nia, N. Y., was born in Westfleld, 
N. Y., October 22nd, 1833. 

After having received a tho- 
rough academic education, he entered upon 
the study of medicine in the year 1852. 

In the succeeding autumn he attended a for the advancement of the great cause of ho- 
full course of lectures in the Berkshire Medi- mceo P ath y, of which he has shown himself 
cal College at Pittsfield, Mass., and, in the 
following year, a similar course in the Homoe- 
opathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
from which institution he graduated with 
honor, in the spring of 1855. 

In June of the same year, he received the 
appointment of Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
his Alma Mater, and also that of Assistant 
Surgeon in the same college, which positions, 
though very young, he filled with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to all concerned. 

This appointment afforded him another full 
I course of homoeopathic study and instruction, 
and an opportunity, of which he gladly availed ; 
* himself, to attend clinical lectures in the hos- 
pitals of Philadelphia. 

In February, i86i,the subject of our sketch 
took an active and prominent part in the re- 
organizing of the Homoeopathic Medical 
Society of New York, being elected and ap- 
pointed to many important positions in its 
management, and, in 1863, he was tendered, 
1 but declined, a professorship in the New York 
Homoeopathic Medical College. 

In many respects Dr. Couch is entitled to 
i rank with the most noted practitioners of our 
; school. The character of his contributions to 
its literature — which unfortunately have hith- 
erto been but too few — his wonderful skill as 
a diagnostician, and his thorough knowledge 
. of the Materia Medica have all conspired to 



so warm an advocate. 

PROMINENT IN MEDICAL, WORLD 

Dr. Asa Stone Conch, a Lending* Ho- 
lnceopathist, Had Been Identified 
with Hospitals and Medical Societies 

Dr. Asa Stone Couch, formerly presi- 
dent of the Homoeopathic Medical Society 
of the State of New York, died on Thurs- 
day in New York city, where he had been 
making- his home with his son for several 
years. He was in his eighty-fifth year. 
Before going to New York he had lived 
in Fredonia, N. Y., for many years. He 
also had lived in Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, and in each city had been promi- 
nent as a professor of anatomy. Dr. 
Couch frequently lectured before scien- 
tific societies in this country and in Eu- 
rope. He was president for ten years of 
the first State Board of Medical Exam- 
iners and was one of the organizers of 
the New York State Hospitals for the In- 
sane, at Middletown and at I'onawanda, 
He had been president of the governing 
boards of each hospital. 



place him at the head of the profession in the 
locality where he resides. 

It is to be hoped that, having now fully re- 
sumed practice after a temporary respite, he 
will take an active part in the legislative and 
administrative functions of the school, to 
which he so ardently belongs, and for which 
he is so well fitted by education and expe- 
rience. 

The career of Dr. Couch is a brilliant one 
and replete with instruction, affording an in- 
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The Western New York Homoeopathic Medical Society. 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, Friday, 
April 13 1900 This meeting was the high-water mark of prosperity ot the 
Society, 'the membership being now 167. Many outside of the Society were 
present, owing to the special interest to all homoeopaths of the banquet held in 
the evening. 

The newly-elected officers of the Society for the ensuing year are : President, 
Burt J Mavcock, Buffalo ; First Vice-President, N. M. Collins, Rochester ; 
Second Vice-President, Emily F. Swett, Medina; Secretary and Treasurer, 
George R. Critchlow, Buffalo. 

The following papers were presented : 14 Septic Parotitis," by H. F. Biggar, 
of Cleveland, 0. ; tk The Early Diagnosis of General Paresis," by Wm. Mor- 
ris Butler, Brooklyn ; "Surgical Treatment of Tubercular Peritonitis," by C. 
E. Walton, Cincinnati ; " Goat's Lymph," by J. T. Greenleaf, Owego ; u Di- 
agnosis of Anaemia," by G. R. Critchlow, Buffalo. The first three named 
were visitors to the Society, and were elected to honorary membership. 

Several short addresses were made regarding the Hahnemann Monument, 
and by circulating a subscription list, over $300 were raised, $25 being voted by 
the Society for the fund. 

The Banquet at the Iroquois. 
A Loving- Cup Presented to Asa S. Couch, M.D., Fredonia, N. Y. 
At 8 o'clock of the same evening a banquet was held at the Hotel Iroquois, 
which was made the occasion for the presentation to Dr. Asa Stone Couch, of 
Fredonia, N. Y., of a loving-cup by his friends in the profession. The menu 
card had a half tone plate of the guest of honor on the first page. Many 
prominent physicians from other States were invited to participate. Among 
those present outside the membership of the Society were : 

Chas. E. Walton, President of the American Institute ; Wm. Morris Butler, 
of Brooklyn, President of New York State Homoeopathic Medical Society ; E. 
H. Porter and A. B. Norton, of New York ; H. F. Biggar and Frank Kraft, of 
Cleveland ; Oscar LeSeure and R. C. Olin, of Detroit ; Gen. M. O. Terry and 
C. G. Capron, of Utica ; John B. Hall, of Toronto, Ont. ; E. 0. Kinne, J. 
Willis Candee, J. W. Sheldon, A. B. Kinne, G. W. Hoyt, H. A. Church, W. 
L. Hartman, of Syracuse. 
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Dr. E. Olin Kinne, of Syracuse, presided as toastmaster, and after reading 
several letters and telegrams from invited guests unable to be present, he in- 
troduced the first speaker, Dr. H. F. Biggar, of Cleveland, who said in part : 

" There is one thing that is remarkable in regard to this meeting to-night, and 
that is its innovation. It is something that has rarely occurred. I am so glad 
to live to see it bestowed upon one so honored as Dr. Couch. Some one says : 

" Keep not your kisses for my cold dead brow ; 
The way is lonely ; let me feel them now ! 

11 How well you have done it now, and you do it responsive from your noble 
hearts to a noble man and his noble work." 

Dr, J. Willis Candee, who had in charge the work of preparing the cup, said 
that it would be impossible to engrave the names of all the donors on the cup, 
and therefore the following letter would be engrossed, signed by the donors, 
and given to Dr. Couch with the cup : 

"To Asa Stone Couch, M.D., 

ki Honored Sir : — From the time when you were graduated from that honored 
institution, the old Allentown,* Pa., Homoeopathic Medical College, the pio- 
neer of its kind in the United States, you were destined to the front rank in 
your profession. 

" As Demonstrator of Anatomy for your Alma Mater, and subsequently as 
Professor of Theory and Practice in the Chicago Homoeopathic Medical College, 
you quickly showed yourself to be a teacher of rare ability, a lecturer of unusual 
force, and a man of surpassing culture and attractiveness. Your logic, your 
perspicacity, good judgment, and eloquence, early in your career, won for you 
a position among your associates, not only in this country, but abroad, as one 
of the best equipped representatives and most gifted orators of the Medical 
world. 

" Although many times sought to accept more conspicuous stations, you have 
chosen to remain in your present field of labor. Nevertheless, your genius has 
known no limitations. Your brethren have availed themselves of your superior 
attainments, often calling you to distant parts of the country for counsel in 
cases where rare skill has been requisite. And not in the profession alone has 
honorable recognition been accorded to you. The possession of a masterly mind, 
trained in scholarly methods, capable of thought both profound and brilliant, 
and furnished with logic as true as steel, has made your addresses and discus- 
sions on scientific and literary topics sought by and acceptable to many learned 
bodies. 

" Your work during many years, as a member of the Legislative Committee 
of the State Homoeopathic Medical Society, was of the highest order. It was 
largely through your keenness of foresight, your indomitable will and herculean 
efforts, that the present State medical examining and licensing law was placed 
upon the statue book. Since its enactment you have been the honored Presi- 
dent, not only of the State Board of Homoeopathic Medical Examiners, but 
were also by unanimous vote chosen President of the joint boards of medical 
examiners, representing the three great medical schools, which high office you 
hold to-day. 

* Dr. Asa Stone Couch graduated from the Hahnemann Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, in 1855, then known as the Homoeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania. He 
was unanimously elected president of the Alumni Association of Hahnemann College 
for the year 1895. He delivered the valedictory to the graduating class of that year at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, and presided at the Alumni Banquet held at the 
Stratford Hotel, the same night, May 2, 1895— Ed. 
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interests and convenience, that has endeared you not only to your immediate 
both in the profession and without, but to those who know you 

'^TrTrfyTuTadmirers confined to our own particular school of medicine. 
Many very many, of the most able and noted men in other schools recognize 
in you qualities with which but few men of a generation are endowed. 
Dr. Eugene H. Porter, of New York, made the presentation address, part of 

which follows : r . , 

"I would my old friend, that I had that felicitous faculty of expression, that 
eloquence which this occasion might justly demand; I would that I might 
fittingly portray your genius and your virtues ; I would I might picture your 
image as it exists in the hearts of your friends. But the cup says all that I 
would say and more. Its beautiful contour typifies the graciousness of that 
friendship which has illumined our hearts, and the sparkling wine with which 
the golden bowl of time o'erflows exemplifies that life, that strength and that 
inspiration which all have drawn freely who have intimately known our friend, 
Dr. Couch. And, sir, the cup itself brings to you in no unstinted measure our 
continued devotion and our undying love." 

Dr. Couch's response showed deep feeling on the occasion of receiving "so 
courtly a compliment." He referred to the early struggles of the homceopa- 
thists as follows : 

"I feel a proper pride in the fact that in advance of some of you, and in 
common with others, I have for many years toiled in the quarries for our tem- 
ple. For now nearly half a century I have battled for Hahnemann and Homoe- 
opathy, and if I have not fought a very good fight, I have at least kept the 
faith. You will not deem it immodest for me to say to the younger of our col- 
leagues here present that, in those early years, to keep the Homoeopathic faith 
required a fortitude almost equal to that of the Christian martyrs. None but 
those who have enjoyed it can tell how good it feels to be ostracized profession- 
ally and socially on account of honest conviction. My friends, the mills of the 
gods have never had a day off in all the ages, and they were grinding then as 
now. In these years of contest they have ground out for us 1 equality before 
the law.' 

"I thank you with all my heart for this exquisite token of your personal re- 
gard. Philology has not yet coined the words that might express my gratitude. 
At the longest, the sun of my life is near its setting, but when that time shall 
come, either longer or shorter, I beg you to know that in the growing darkness 
there shall be set the evening star of your great thoughtful kindness to me, with 
this song in my heart: 1 Lead Kindly Light.' " 

Rev. 0. P. Gifford responded to the next toast, touching very wittily upon 
the relation of the physician and clergyman. 

General M. 0. Terry, of Utica, then read a short address in eulogy of the 
honored guest of the evening. 

Halm Monthly May 1900 
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IN MEMORIAM* 



Dr. Asa Stone Couch was born at Westfield, N. Y., October 22, 1833. 
His first wife was Martha L. Sherman of Westfield, N. Y., his sec- 
ond wife was Mrs. Ellen S. Barrett of Dunkirk, N. Y. A daughter, 
Mrs. A. W. Hopkins of Brookline, Mass., and a son, Meredith C. Couch 
of New York City, survive him. 

Dr. Couch spent the greater part of his life in the active practice 
of medicine in a village of three thousand people and won an inter- 
national reputation as a physician and a lecturer. He cherished and 
taught high ideals while ably performing the plain but essential duties 
of his position. His Address before the World's Congress in 1891, 
the Alumni Address before the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, two 
given before the University of Buffalo, two to the University of Ni- 
agara are notable examples of his rhetorical art, which was publicly 
acknowledged by being unanimously elected Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Academy of Natural Sciences. After his Address 
before the Institute at Deer Park, Maryland, he was invited by Dr. 
Richard Hughes of London to present the Annual Address before the 
hospital dedicated by Princess Teck, and later to the World's Con- 
gress in Belgium. 

As a lecturer his audiences were charmed by his presence, thrilled 
by his eloquence, convinced by his logic and won by his fairness and 
sincerity. At a banquet given in his honor in Buffalo by the West- 
ern New York Medical Society, he was presented with a loving cup, 
accompanied by eloquent felicitations from hundreds of prominent 
physicians all over the United States. He received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in all schools from the University of the 
State of New York. Three times he was urged as a candidate for the 
presidency of the National Society; he declined because he thought 
politics incompatible with the pursuit of a learned profession. 

In Masonic circles he was highly esteemed for his fidelity to those 
principles held by Masons in their simplicity, purity and strength. 

He zealously guarded this lofty faith in the Divine Purpose, the 
unchangeably beneficent Order of Nature. Whatever seemed to con- 
flict with or limit its sphere, whether ancient tradition or modern 
religious dillettantism, he attacked with a full mind and unsparing 
logic. He would not submit his all-inclusive ideal -to credal limita- 
tions. For him there was one human race, one Divine Justice, one 
Infinite Love. Backed by this sublime faith, naturally endowed with 
a brilliant mind whose leading traits were fidelity, candor and kind- 
ness, he was eminently fitted for a foremost place in the work of lib- 
eralizing and harmonizing the different schools of medicine and 
promoting their equality before the law. He fully deserved the hon- 
ors so freely bestowed in connection with this work by the highly 
qualified appreciation of his medical brethren of all schools. 

He sought the widening and deepening influence of a growing per- 
sonality, rather than individual gain and preferment. 

Ji Am frist Horn June 191/ m. a. wnson. 

~~ Asa Stone Couch, M. D. Died January 1, 1917, in New York City 
at the home of his son. Dr. Couch was in his 85th year. For many 
years he had lived in Predonia, N. Y., and came a few years ago to 
make his home with his son, Meredith C. Couch, at 600 W. 142d St. 

Dr. Couch was an expert in anatomy and was a teacher in that de- 
partment in Chicago and Philadelphia in his earlier professional life. 
He was president for ten years of the first State Board of Medical 
Examiners and one of the organizers of the New York State Hos- 
pitals for the Insane at Middletown and at Tonawanda, serving as 
president of each governing board. He served also as president of 
the Homeopathic Medical Society of the State of New York. He was 
renowned as a lecturer both in this country and abroad. He was one 
of the elder men of the Institute, having been a member since 1877. 
His name had been placed on the Bureau of Homeopathy for the 
1917 session. Ji A J H Mar 1°1 7 



COUCH, LOUIS BRADFORD 



LOUIS BRADFORD COUCH, Nyack, New York, born Lee, Berkshire county, 
Mass., October i, 1851; graduated, New York Ophthalmic Hospital College 1874- M D 
New York Homoeopathic Medical College, 1874; awarded T. F. Allen gold medal for the 
proving of picric acid, 1874. 



COUDEN, WILLIAM CHASE 



Death of Dr. Couden. 



After a protracted illness, Dr. William Chase Couden passed 
^way at his home on 18th Avenue, October 4th. Dr. Couden was 
born June 30, 1832, in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was a graduate of the 
Cincinnati Eclectic College, and later from the St. Louis Homeo- 
pathic College. For the past eleven years he has made his home 
in Denver. Dr. Couden was a brother of the Rev. Henry M. Cou- 
den, the blind chaplain of the house of representatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Funeral services were held in Denver, on the 6th inst, 
but the remains will be taken by Mrs. Couden to Evansville, In- 
diana, for permanent burial. 

The sympathy of the community and of the medical profes- 
sion will go with Mrs. Couden to her future home in Evansvilla. 

Critique Got 15 1900 
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COUNTRYMAN, AMPHIAS MILTON 



AMPHIAS MILTON COUNTRYMAN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was born in Hartsville,' 
Indiana, October 31, 1854, son of Levi N.' 
and Alta (Chamberlain) Countryman, the 
form er of Ho lland Dutch and the latter 

of French and English descent. Dr. Coun- 
tryman is a graduate of the high school of 
Hastings, Minnesota, of the class of 1873, 
and of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, in 
1878. He acquired his professional educa- 
tion in the Pulte Medical College, grad- 
uating in 1881 with the degree of M. D., 
and supplemented it by taking a post-grad- 
uate course in New York city. He was 
connected with Pulte Medical College for 
twelve years or more as professor of 
chemistry, also of nervous diseases. He is 
a member of the Ohio State Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, Miami Valley . Homoe- 
opathic Medical Society and the Cincin- 
nati Homoeopathic Lyceum. He married, 
Adda E: Short, September 25, 1895. 

King vo:u-Ttf — 
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George F. Coutant 



GEORGE F. COUTANT, M. D. 

Dr. Coutant, the second son of twelve children of Gilbert Cou- 
tant and Sarah Ferguson Coutant, was born in Rosendale, Ulster 
Co., N. Y., Dec. 15, 1838.- He was of Huguenot descent, of the 
eighth generation born in America. He acquired his early education 
at his native place and at Honesdale, Pa. Later he studied medicine 

under the direction of the late Dr. Denny of Pittsburg, arid was 
graduated from Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, in 1872. 
After remaining in that city a few months he went to La Salle, prac- 
tising there successfully and continuously until the latter part of 
1907. In August, in alighting from his buggy, he fell against the 
wheel and severely injured his right thigh, causing an abscess which 
amputation failed to relieve, and a malignant tumor developing led 
to his death March 3rd, 1908. 

Dr. Coutant was married in 1860 to Miss Sarah Batten, a native 
of England, who came with her parents to America when three years 
old and settled in Pennsylvania. Three children were born of this 
marriage : Sarah, the wife of W. A. Locke of this city, George, who 
died at the age of six years, and Leila who lives with her mother. 
He is also survived by a sister, Mrs. F. P. Locke of Ottawa, Can., a 
step-sister, Mrs. Stella Swift, of New Haven, and a step-brother. 
Wilbur. 

Dr. Coutant ever maintained a high standard of professional 
ethics, had constantly broadened his knowledge and promoted his 
efficiency through research and investigation, and had found in the 
faithful performance of each day's duties the inspiration and en- 



couragement for the labors of the succeeding day. He served for 
seven years as health officer, and at the time of his death was nearing 
the completion of a four years term as coroner of La Salle county. 
He was a member of the Homoeopathic State Medical Society, and 
of the American Institute since 1890. 

In addition to his professional interests he was president of the 
Eureka Building Association, and director in several business enter- 
prises. He had been alderman also, and his public duties were faith- 
fully performed in accordance with his high ideals of citizenship. 
He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the past 
thirty-four years a mason, and belonged to the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen and the Modern Woodmen of America. 

His professional services gained for him high rank as a prac- 
titioner. He was a good citizen, and as a public official he adminis- 
tered the affairs of his office with strict faithfulness and in the in- 
terest of the public welfare. He was tenacious as to details and just 
in his dealings with all. He counted it an honor to participate in the 
political activities of city, state and country. He was an American in 
the noblest sense of the term. The splendid strain of Huguenot blood, 
which coursed through his body and of which he was justly proud, 
was manifested in his intense love for the freedom and simplicity .of 
true Americanism. He was very pronounced in his political con- 
victions, and keenly alive to all questions that related to the enforce- 
ment of just law, and the preservation in their simplicity of all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of his country. Few seemed more 
intense and earnest than he was. He was above the petty and in- 
significant; large hearted and broad in his sympathies, interested in 
the education and advancement of youth, and very few in this com- 
munity will ever realize the full measure of his generosity to the 
needy and deserving. ^ ^ _ La SaUe 

Press. 
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Miss E. Plenderluth Cowan, daughter of Dr. W.' B. Cowan of 
Guelph Canada, writes me that her father, after a long and painful 
dlness, died in October, 1902. Miss Cowan was studying nursing in 
Hahnemann Hospital, New York, but her father's illness impelled her 
to return home to care for him, which she did until the end came Dr 
Cowan was the one whose name had been drawn to fight for the 
union if the emergency had occurred. Dr. Cowan was the oldest 
practitioner in Guelph, except one, and had practiced there for thirty- 
five years. He had been most successful in his profession, and has 
contributed many articles to a large number of medical periodicals 
and scientific publications. He was also an inventor of some repute, 
and was an honorary member of the Inventors' Society of France and 
was awarded the Wedderburn medal. There were three children,' two 
sons and a daughter. Neither of the sons are following in the foot- 
steps of their father, but are engaged in other pursuits. Miss Cowan, 
however, if possible, intends continuing her studies at the Hahnemann 
Hospital, New York, where she hopes to graduate as a trained nurse. 
I remember the doctor as being one of our most industrious, quiet 
and gentlemanly students, full of earnestness, and thorough and con- 
scientious in his every work and action. 



COWAN, WILLIAM B 



William B. Cowan of Guelph, Ontario, died Oct. 4th 
after- a lingering illness, aged 62.' He began study in the 
office of Dr. Husband in 1863 and graduated from the New 
York Homeopathic College in 1866 and after receiving his 
license from the College of P. & S. of Ontario, began prac- 
tice in the city in which his entire professional career of 35 
years was spent. His widow, two sons and a daughter sur- 
vive him. Med AdV Oct 1902 



CO WELL, C^AUilCY. 



Spencer, hjy- ^ 

Mr. Chauncy Cowell took up the study of homoeopathy, under 
direction of Dr. Lovejoy, in 1850 or 1855, and practiced largely 
and successfully till 1868 or 1869. 

World' s Con? ont i on. 187 6 . v. 
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JOSEPH HARRIS COWELL, Saginaw, 
Michigan, was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, April 4, 1847, son of Benjamin and 
Amey Wilkinson (Harris) Cowell. He at- 
tended the graded and high schools of 
Peoria, Illinois, graduating from the latter 
in 1864. He attended Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, receiving the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1869. He then entered 
upon the study of medicine under the pre- 
ceptorship of Dr. I. W. Johnson, a homoe- 
opathic physician of Peoria, and in 1869 he 
matriculated in the University of Michi- 
gan, department of medicine and surgery,. 

receiving his degree there in 1871. From 
May to September of that year he was in 
practice in Ann Arbor, and since 1871 has 
been in Saginaw. In 1871-73 Dr. Cowell 
was professor of pathology in the Lansing 
Homoeopathic College, and 1903-1905 was 
president of the Michigan state board of 
registration in medicine. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, 
the Michigan State Homoeopathic Medical 
Society, the American Confederation of 
State Examining and Licensing Boards, the 
Saginaw Country Club, and of the Phi 
Alpha Gamma Medical fraternity (in which 
lie was elected an honorary member in 
1903), and the Saginaw Valley Homoe- 
opathic Medical Society. On May 23, 1878, 
Dr. Cowell married Clarissa Child, and the 
following named children have been born 
to them : Mary Child Cowell, wife of 
Clifford W. Alderton of Saginaw, and 
Elizabeth Howell and Amey Cowell. 

King V-e i IV 
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Walter Cowl. 



death of ,D.. Cowl. He was so well known to so many friends in 
Anienca that we have deemed it wise to publish the folowim 



'OUT 



Dr Cowl was never a robust man, and suffered all his life fr 
imperfect heart action, which finally caused his sudden death. Not- 
wrthstandmg thxs drawback, he worked hard and accomplished much 
m his chosen line. 

The following is a translation from an obituary notice written by 
Doctor Tunnelmann. secretary of the German Roentgen Society 
and ] published in the organ of that society in Berlin. June, 1908 ■ ' 
The sudden death of Dr. Walter Y. Cowl is a great surprise to 
all of us and we can scarcely believe that he no longer dwells in our 

7 , • I* ° SS , t0 US is a Ver y> ver - v & reat one. Soon after his 
arrival m Berhn he began work with great diligence under Professor 
the 1 h .vsiological Institute of the Roval University, taking 
. up the study o f the heart and lungs. ' 

"Dr. Cowl was a worker of unusual creative power, and notwith- 
standing his many side issues, he was painstaking and thorough. 
We have a list of only a few of his writings, on physiological subjects 
(some seventeen), but all show his originality and ability. After the 
discovery of the Roentgen rays Dr. Cowl was one of the first who 
devoted all his energy and mental ability to the development of this 

new mode of investigation. We all know him and know what he has 
been to our special science. It would take up too much space to note 
here only approximately his writings on this subject. His re- 
searches on the different positions of the organs of the thorax during 
breathing, and their production in the Roentgenogramme, he pub- 
lished in 1899. His work on the visibility of the Roentgen rays, 
made together with Dr. Levy Van Dorn, is a test of the indefatigable 
industry which he devoted to his studies. Admirable is his manual 
of the clinical methods of investigation of the Roentgen rays. 

"We, and especially the German Roentgen Society, are chiefly in- 
debted to Dr. Cowl for the quick rise and flourishing condition of the 
young society which is now (1908) only in the fourth year of its ex- 
istence. We shall never forget his cleverness and activity as leader 
of the successful Roentgen Congress of 1905. Altogether Dr. Cowl's 
death is a great and irreparable loss for Roentgenology." 

Chironian Apr 1909 
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COWLES, EDGAR CLARENCE 



EDGAR CLARENCE COWLES, Hartford, Connecticut, born Hartford, September 
I i8 7S ; educated at Connecticut Literary Institution, Suffield, 1891-1894; graduated 
m ' fr ° m , C ' ev i eIa " d . Unl J ersi ty ot Medicine and Surgery, 1897; post-graduate studies 
at New York Polyclinic 1897-1898; operative surgery, l89 8; operative gynecology, 1808; 
in Mothers' and Babies' Hospital, New York, 1898. 
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DAVID COWLEY, M.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The subject of this notice was born in the County Down 
Ireland, November 30, 1830. Two years later he arrived with 
his parents in Pittsburgh, Pa., but soon after removed to Alle- 
gheny, where he received his education in the common schools. 

His medical education was begun under the supervision of 
Dr. J. P. Dake, and continued, after matriculating at the 
Homoeopathic College of Pennsylvania, in the office and 
under the direction of Dr. C. Neidhard. He graduated with 
the class of 1853, and practiced in Philadelphia until 1861, 
when he returned to Pittsburgh, where he subsequently resi- 
ded during the rest of his life. In November, 1863, he mar- 
ried Miss Mowry. 

Dr. Cowley was eminently successful in his profession, win- 
ning throughout his career a large measure of the confidence 
and respect of the community and the favorable opinion of 
his colleagues. He was a man of unusual ability, a close ob- 
server and well balanced judgment. His influence in pro- 
moting the interests of homoeopathy was exhibited in many 
ways. He was one of the founders of the Pennsylvania Hom- 
oeopathic Society, and was elected the first Treasurer of the 
same. Later he was chosen President of the society and held 
that position at the time of his death. He was an active and 
efficient member of other societies and was appointed to im- 
portant and responsible positions in some of them. 

He was also a welcome contributor to the literature of our 
school by the publication of a number of valuable papers, 
both original and translated, in the medical journals. Among 
the most important of these were the following : 

" On the Medical Treatment of Uterine Hemorrhage." 
"Typhlitis." Report of case and translation of an article 
on the same subject. 

"Report on Disease of Supra-Renal Capsules and Pan- 



creas " 



Translation of a clinical report, by Dr. Caspar Wurmb. 
Translation of Fellger's essay, " What Acts in Potentized 
Medicines?" 

The first intimation received of his serious illness by his 



professional brethren in Pittsburgh was directly after the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Society (at which he presi- 
ded) in September last. On the 12th of October he entered 
the hospital, and five days after Dr. C. M. Thomas crushed 
and removed a small cystic calculus. He rallied well and 
seemed to be doing well till the tenth day, when symptoms of 
uraemia manifested themselves, resulting in death on the 
thirteenth day. The autopsy revealed a condition of chronic 
interstitial nephritis. The immediate cause of death was 
ursemic coma. 

The life of Dr. Cowley was one of honest devotion to duty, 
fidelity to every trust and conscientiousness in the exercise of 
his art. Plain and unostentatious in his manner, there was 
a manliness of character that impressed all who knew him, 
and marked him as a man of decision finely tempered with 
benevolence and liberality. 



Tr.Arn. Inst . Horn. 1S87 # 



David Cowley, M. D., is a native of Pittsburgh, Penna. 
He is a good English and classical scholar, and also speaks 
the German language well. He graduated at the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical College of Pennsylvania, in 1853. He was 
associated with Dr. C. Neidhard, of Philadelphia, for nearly 
eight years. He had charge of the Dispensary connected with 
the College for one year. His graduating Thesis on Ephilides 
was published by request of the editor, W. A. Gardiner, in 
the second volume of the 11 Philadelphia Journal of Homoeo- 
pathy," For about five years, he was Eecording Secretary of 

the "American Provers 7 Union," and assisted in arranging its 
provings for publication; and also wrote the reply to the 
members withdrawing from the " Union," during the Geary 
dispute. He translated one or two articles from the German, 
for the "Philadelphia Journal of Homoeopathy," and also a 
tract entitled, " What acts in Homoeopathic Medicine," by Dr. 
A. Fellger, for distribution. He located in Pittsburgh, in 
1863. He enjoys a liberal patronage. An article from his 
pen on " Typhlo-enteritis," was published in the second vol- 
ume of the "United States Medical and Surgical Journal;" 
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and also a translation from Becker, on the same subject. He 
is a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy ; was 
one of the original members of the Homoeopathic Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania, of which he was 
Treasurer, for the term of one year. He was active in the 
organization of the Homoeopathic Medical Society of Alle- 
gheny County, of which he served as Secretary for two 
years. He is also a corporator of the Homoeopathic Hospital 
and Dispensary of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and has served 
on its Medical Board from its commencement. 

Tr ans • Horn. Med • So c . P enne . 187C-7I # 



Dr. Cowley was a native of Ireland, but came to America 
when a child. He was a student of Dr. Neidhard and prac- 
ticed medicine in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. He was emi- 
nently successful as a practitioner, was a valuable and active 
member of various societies of our school and an acceptable 
contributor to our journalistic literature. He was President of 
the Pennsylvania State Homoeopathic Society at the time of 
his death, and highly esteemed as a man and citizen. 

Am. inst . Hon. ?l887 . 



COWLEY, DAVID 



Since last we met, there have been three deaths, and those of 
prominent members of our ranks. The first was that of Dr. 
David Cowley, President of this Society, who died before the 
expiration of the term for which he had been elected. Death 
took place on October 30th, 1886. 

Dr. Cowley was born in Ireland, November 30th, 1830. His 
family came to this. country when he was two years old. Locat- 
ing in Allegheny County, Pa., his youth was spent and educa- 
tion obtained in the adopted home of his parents, viz., Allegheny 
City. The Doctor began the study of medicine under the pre^~ 
ceptorship of Dr. J. P. Dake, but after he had entered the Hom- 
oeopathic Medical College of Philadelphia, he became a student 
of Dr. C. Neidhard, graduating in the class of 1853. He re- 
mained with Dr. Neidhard until 1861, when he returned to the 
city of his adoption. 

In 1863 he was married to Miss M. Mowrey. During his 
life he has written many able articles for the journals and for 
this Society. The Doctor was the first Treasurer of this Society. 
He was a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy 
from 1865.. He was successively in office, first as Treasurer 
and then as Secretary of the Allegheny County Medical Society 
in 1865, 1866 and 1867. 

The first intelligence we had of the Doctor's illness was upon 
his return from the last meeting of this Society, where he was 
the presiding officer. 

On the 1 2th of October, 1886, he came to the Hospital; five 
days after he was operated upon for cystic calculus. 

Upon the 27th he showed the first symptoms of uraemia, and 
three days later he died. The post-mortem examination re- 
vealed " Chronic Interstitial Nephritis," and the immediate cause 
of death was from " Ursemic Coma." The life of Dr. Cowley 
was one of honest fixedness of purpose, fidelity to every trust, 
conscientiousness in everything he did, and marked by a manli- 
ness of demeanor that stamped him as an upright man. We 
mourn his loss. 



Trans. Hom.Med Soc.Penr.a. 1807 • 





David Cowley, M.D., a native of Pittsburg, is a good Eng- 
lish and classical scholar, and also speaks the German language 
well. He graduated at the Homoeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania in 1853. He was associated with Dr. C. Neicl- 
hard, of Philadelphia, for nearly eight years, and had charge of 
the dispensary connected with his alma mater for one year. His 
graduating thesis on " Ephelides " was published by request of 
the editor, W. A. Gardiner, in the second volume of the Phila- 
delphia Journal of Homoeopathy. For about five years he was 
Record ing Secretary of the American Provers' Union, and 
assisted in arranging its provings for publication ; he has written 
and translated much for the journals. He is a member of 
the American Institute of Homoeopathy ; was one of the origi- 
nal members of the Homoeopathic Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania, of which he was treasurer, for the term of 
one year. He was active in the organization of the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society of Allegheny County, of which he served 
as secretary for two years. He is also a corporator of the Ho- 
moeopathic Hospital and Dispensary of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and has served on its medical board from its commencement. 



DR. DAVID COWLEY, 

President of the Horficeopathic jVIedical Society 



OF THE 



State of Pennsylvania. 



DIED, OCTOBER 30th, 1886. 
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' NjDear Doctor : 




New York, June, 1810. 



Will you assist me in compiling a correct list of Homoeopathic 
Physicians in the United States, by filling up and returning to 



me, 



^ at once, the following blank, if you have not already filled up a simi- 



one. 



& V\ 1 b<3 mUCh ob % ed t0 J° u for any information relative to 
1 j the introduction of Homoeopathy in your neighborhood, together 
with a sketch of your personal connection therewith. 



Yours truly, 

HENRY M. SMITH, M.D., 



107 Fourth Avenue. 
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OWPERTHWAIT, ALLEN C, 
M . D . , of Nebraska City, Neb. , was 
born May 3d, 1848, in Cape May 
county, N. J. He is the son of 
Dr. J. C. Cowperthwait, once a popular den- 
tist of Philadelphia, now a resident of Peoria, 
Ills. While he was quite young, his parents 1 
removed to Toulon, Ills., where the larger 
part of his youth was spent. Owing to a 
tendency to pulmonary disease, he was 
obliged to relinquish the pursuit of a regular 
collegiate course ; yet in the Toulon seminary, 
and subsequently in the Iowa University, he 
received an excellent preliminary education. 
Exhibiting a fondness for the printing busi- 
ness, he served an apprenticeship at it, but ill 



health constrained him to abandon it. In 
his eighteenth year, he entered the office of 
Dr. F. Bucmeister, of Toulon, Ills., for the 
study of medicine, and after a thorough ap- 
plication, during which time he made several 
valuable provings, he graduated at the Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia, 
March 3rd, 1869. Immediately on his gradu- 
ation he returned to Illinois, and settled in 
Galva, where, in spite of his extreme youth, 
he succeeded in a short time in building up a 
large and valuable practice. 

On June 2nd, 1870, he was married to 
Miss Ida E. Erving, daughter of J. F. Er- 
ving, M. D., of Oskaloosa, la. Dr. Cow- 
perthwait' s fondness for literary pursuits 
was manifested at a very early age, three 
juvenile Sabbath-school books emanating 
from his pen before he had reached his four- 
teenth year. His contributions in both prose 
and poetry have appeared in several leading 
journals and magazines, and for their beauty 
and originality have received the highest 
encomiums. 
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A C. COW PERTH WAITE. M . D. , president 

MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING. 
CHICAGO. 
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FACULTY. 

CHAS. A. SCHAEFFER, A.M., Ph.D., President. 
Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology. 



A. C. COWPERTHWAITE, M. D., LL.D., Dean. 

Prof. Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Iowa City. 
W. H. DICKINSON, M. D., 

Prot. Theory and Practice, Des Moines. 
J. G. GILCHRIST, A. M., M. D., 

Prof. Surgery and Surgical Gynaecology, Iowa City. 
C. H. COGSWELL, M. D., 

Prof. Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, Cedar Rapids. 
F. J. NEWBERRY, M. D., O. et A. Chir., 

Prof. Opthalmology, Otology and Paedology, Iowa City. 
SAMUEL CALVIN, Ph.D., 

Prof. Histology, Iowa City. 



^State University of 3otPcU- 



HOMEOPATHIC MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 



OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
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A, C. Cowperthwaite, M.D. 



COWFEETHWAITE , ALLEtt CORSON 



ALLEN CORSON COWPERTH WAITE, M.D. PH.D., LL.D. 

Allen Corson Cowperthwaite, Chicago, Illinois, known throughout 
America as one of the most faithful and efficient medical college organizers 
and instructors, and as well one of the eminent practitioners of the homoe- 
opathic school, is a native of New Jersey, born in Cape May county, May 3, 
1848. His father, by profession a dentist, was a man of culture and refined 
tastes, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, a mathematician of dis- 
tinguished note, and author of a work on the calculus. 

Dr. Cowperthwaite acquired his elementary education in the common 
district schools of Toulon, Illinois, to which place his parents had removed 
from New Jersey, and later he was for a time a student in Toulon Seminary ; 
afterward in connection with his studies he set about learning the printer's 
trade. Still later he took up the study of medicine under the preceptorship 
of Dr. Bacmeister of Toulon, and continued it under Hering of Philadelphia, 
while attending upon the courses of Hahnemann Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, where he came to the degree, March 3, 1869. 

Leaving the medical college with his prized diploma, Dr. Cowperthwaite 
located for practice in Galva, Illinois, remained there four years, and then 
settled in Nebraska City, Nebraska, where he was one of the pioneers of 
his school, and wdiere also he was chiefly instrumental in organizing the 
Nebraska State Homoeopathic Medical Society, in 1873, being its first sec- 
retary. 

In 1877, after about four years of successful practice in the west, Dr. 
Cowperthwaite was called by his alma mater to the lectureship of diseases 
of the mind and nervous system. This he accepted but did not fill, as within 
a few weeks afterward he was offered and accepted the chair of materia 
medica and also the office of dean in the recently organized homoeopathic 

department of the State University of Iowa. He lived and practiced and 
taught in Iowa City from 1878 until 1892, when he removed to Chicago 
and began his connection with the Chicago Homoeopathic Medical College 
in the capacity of professor of materia medica and therapeutics, which he 
held until the merger of that institution with Hahnemann Medical College 
in the early part of 1905. In 1901 he was elected president of the college, 
continuing until the union of the college interests was effected. 

However, in 1884, while living in Iowa City, practicing, teaching and 
also performing the duties of executive officer of the college, Dr. Cowper- 
thwaite took upon himself the additional duties of the chair of materia medica 
and therapeutics and the deanship in the Homoeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan, which he performed one year and then resigned 
because the demands of both college connections proved a serious tax upon 
his power of endurance. 



Although always engaged in an extensive practice in connection with 
his equally exacting pedagogical and official duties, Dr. Cowperthwaite has 
been a faithful contributor to the literature of the profession during the last 
more than quarter century, ever since the latter part of his residence in 
Nebraska. In 1876 his " Insanity in its Medico-Legal Relations " was issued 
(J. M. Stoddart & Co.) and was first published as a supplement to the 
" American Journal of Homoeopathic Materia Medica." His " Science in 
Therapeutics 1 ' (1877, Redfield Bros., Omaha) appeared first as an address 
before the Nebraska Homoeopathic Medical Association, and was deemed 
worthy of general promulgation. " An Elementary Text Book of the Materia 
Medica '—characteristic, analytical, and comparative— was published first in 
1880, followed by his " Text Book of Materia Medica " (a second edition of 
the original), which in revised and enlarged form appeared in its sixth edition 
in 1891 as "A Text Book of Materia Medica and Therapeutics." This 
work, generally referred to as " Cowperthwaite's Materia Medica," has passed 
through nine distinct editions, and always has been regarded as standard with 
the profession. " A Text Book of Gynaecology," designed for students and 
general practitioners, was published in 1888. His most recent work, " Text 
Book of the Practice of Medicine," was given to the public in 1902. 

The homoeopathic medical profession has always shown an appreciation 
of Dr. Cowperthwaite's endeavors in behalf of his school of medicine, and 
has frequently elevated him to high office; and the educational world,' too, 
has made acknowledgment of his work in the bestowal of its honors. In 1876 
he lectured before the students of the Central University of Iowa, and was 
awarded by that institution the degree of Ph.D., and in 1885, in recognition 
of his literary attainments, Shurtleff College honored him. with its degree 
of LL, D. In 1887 he was elected a fellow of the Society of Science, Litera- 
ture and Arts of London. 



In more distinctive professional circles he has been variously . honored 
with membership in its societies and associations, and has been president 
of the homoeopathic medical societies of the states of Nebraska, Iowa and 
Illinois. In 1875 he became a member of the American Institute of Homoe- 
opathy, was its vice-president in 1884, and president in 1887. He is an 
Odd Fellow of high degree, has passed all the chairs and been a member of 
the grand lodge of each of the states of Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, and as 
well has filled the highest offices in the grand encampment. In 1870 Dr. 
Cowperthwaite married Ida E. Erving of Oskaloosa, Iowa, by whom he has 
one son, Dr. J. E. Cowperthwaite of Butte, Montana, and one daughter, 
Elfleda, wife of L. S. Thomas of Portland, Oregon. 
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COWPERTHWAIT, EDWIH G 



EDWIN G. COWPERTHWAIT, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1873, and is a son of Joseph 
Cowperthwait. He attended the Eastburn 
Academy, then matriculated at the Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia, 
whence he graduated M. D. with the class 
of 1895. Since graduation he has engaged 
in hospital work at the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital and St. Luke's Hospital. He is a 
member of the Germantown Medical Club 
and of the Philadelphia County Homoe- 
opathic Medical Society. 
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Obituary 

widow, who was AruV t^Ju *r ef V h * his 



OBITUARY 



DR. E. G. COWPERTHWAIT 

Dr Edwin G. Cowperthwait, who had 
practiced medicine in Tioga twenty-two 
died y esterda y at his home, at 
1821 Venango Street, after a long illness. 
JL>r. Cowperthwait came of an old Phila- 
delphia family. His grandfather, Joseph 
Cowperthwait, was cashier of the 
I United States Bank, and his father, Jo- 
seph Cowperthwait, who died in 1896 
was long identified with the dry goods 
trade, having established a store at the 
northwest corner of Eighth and Market 
, ; Streets in 1862, selling his interest to 
Justus C. Strawbridge, one of the foun- 
| ders of the present Strawbridge & Cloth- 
| ier firm. Later Mr. Cowperthwait was 
1 connected with the dry goods house of 
j James, Kent, Santee & Co.. 
I Dr. Cowperthwait, who was born in 
j 1873, attended Eastburn Academy and 
was graduated from Hahnemann Medi- 
I cal College in 1895. He made a spe- 
cialty of the eye and for years was 
connected with the dispensary of the 
Hahnemann Hospital. He was a mem- 
ber of the Homeopathic County Medical 
Society and the Germantown Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society. His wife, who 
survives, was Miss Jennie Moore, of 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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COX, FREDERICK JOSEPH 



FREDERICK JOSEPH COX, Albany, 
New York, was born June 27, 1866, in Al- 
bany, son of Dr. James William Cox and 
Hannah Gilbert Cox. His literary educa- 
tion was acquired in Albany Academy, the 
Greylock Institute at South Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, and Williams College, at 
the latter of which he graduated, B. A., 
with the class of 1889. From the Albany 
Medical College he graduated M. D. in 
1892. From 1896 until 1898 he studied at 
L'Ecole de Medicine, Paris, France. Re- 
turning to America, he entered the Harvard 
Medical School in Boston, where he re- 
mained until 1899. He located in Albany 
and has since engaged in the general prac- 
tice of medicine. He is visiting physician 
to the Albany Homoeopathic Hospital, and 
also is connected with the nurses train- 
ing school department of that institution* 
as lecturer on medical diseases. He is a 
member of the Fort Orange Club of Albany, 
the University Club, and the Albany Coun- 
try Club. On February 23, 1899, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Butler of Utica, New York. 
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COX, GEORGE. 



We are indebted to the late Dr. George Cox, of London, England 
for the introduction of Homoeopathy in Williamsburgh/K fjL 

Dr. Cox was born in London, February 2d, 1796. After reviv- 
ing a classical education at Bath* he commenced the study of med- 
icine and surgery under Sir Astley Cooper, then in the zenith of 
his professional career. After attending for a time St. Thomas 
and Guy's Hospital, London, he proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
he added to his professional knowledge by a diligent attendance 
upon the hospitals of that city. At the age of 24 or 25, he left his 
native land for one of the West India Islands. There he applied 
himself with much success to the treatment of disease ; but his 
residence there was brief. Invited by the genial nature of our 
American institutions, and very possibly tempted by a larger field 
for professional usefulness, he moved to this city, then village of 
Williamsburgh, about the year 1823, and commenced at once, the 
practice of his profession. 

In 1841-42, he became a convert to Homoeopathy, by what par- 
ticular circumstance I am not able to say ; but sure it is, that he 
not only fully embraced the doctrines of " Similia Similibus," but 
he so successfully applied the truths in his professional life as to 
carry conviction to the hearts of his people, and to carry the great 
body of his friends and patrons with him over into Homoeopathy; 
and he had the happy fortune, instead of losing reputation or busi- 
ness by his conversion, to greatly increase both ; not, however, that 
this, his " melancholy apostacy," tended to increase his standing 
among his old associates of the Allopathic school, for, certainly, it 
did not. Jealousy was now turned to hate, respect degenerated 
into contempt, and praise into ridicule. The " renegade" was soon, 
therefore, cut off from all professional intercourse with his former 
medical friends. But the Dr. was made of sterner stuff than to be 
easily discouraged; a greatly increased popularity among the people 
fully sustained by that other indispensable sinew of war — success, 
enabled him not only to defy the assaults of bis enemies, but to 
turn their very persecutions and rage into means of triumphant 
victory over their machinations. After some thirty years of prac- 
tice in this city, and while still in the successful pursuit of his 
profession, he was suddenly struck down by paralysis, from 
which he never fully recovered. He lingered about two years, and 
died November 11th, 1853, 58 years old, of dropsy. 

Tr ails . IT . Y . Horn . S o c . V . 2 . 1 864- . 



GEORGE COX, M.D. 

2 m fi a "h? ° f L r d0D ' Engknd ' Where he ^ born, February 
2 1796. He be,an the study of medicine under Sir Astley Coop er ! 

After spending some time in the hospitals of London and Ediri 
burgh, he went to one of the West India Islands, whence became 
to this country, and settled in Brooklyn in what was then thT - n 

1840 oi 1842, of course cutting himself off from all communica 
turn with his former associates, but gaining increased succesTin hi 

Zol 7 f IUStitUte " 184? - After P-t ing „ 

B ool lyn about thirty years, he had an attack of paralysis, !nd 
after lingering about two years, died November 11, 1853. 

T rans . Am. Inst .lion. 1895 . 

Williamsburg was not united to Brooklyn until 1855. Pre- 
vious to this homoeopathy was introduced into Williamsburg by 
Dr. George Cox, of London, England. He went there in 1823. 
He became a homoeopath in 1841-42, and largely increased his 
business thereby. He was cast out by his " regular" brethren, 
but he still continued victorious over their venom. He died in 
1853. 
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COX, GEORGE A. 



In the same year, 1859, Dr. George A. Cox, a recent graduate 
of the Albany Medical College, commenced the practice of 
.homoeopathy in Albany. He was associated a year with his 
nncle and former preceptor, Dr. James W. Cox. He then 
removed to Cohoes, where he remained two years and then 
returned to Albany. 

World* s Convention* 1676. v . 2. 

GEORGE A. COX, M. D. 

Dr. George A. Cox was born at Gilbertsville, Ostego County, 
N. Y., May 17, 1847, an d died at Albany, May 21, 1909. 

His parents were Joseph and Leonora Walker Cox. 

His early education was acquired at Waverly Institute. 

On Dec. 17, 1863, in his seventeenth year, he enlisted in the 2d 
Company of Heavy Artillery, N. Y. Volunteers, which was in- 
corporated in the command of Gen. Hancock. He took part in 
the battles of Grant's Virginia campaign, up to Lee's surrender. 
Mustered out of service in June folowing, he entered the office 
of his uncle, Dr. James W. Cox, in Albany, and graduated from 
the Albany Medical College in 1868. 

He then entered into partnership with his uncle, and with the 
exception of a year's practice at Cohoes, his entire professional 
life was spent in Albany. 

Dr. Cox joined the American Institute in 1895. He was a 
member of the State and Albany Co. Horn. Medical Societies, 
having been one of the founders of the last-named organization, 
whose members bear strong testimony to his qualities, emphasiz- 
ing his courage in confronting for two years his affliction, angina 
pectoris, in daily expectation of a final summons. 

On May 17, 1877, Dr. Cox married Miss Estelle Travis, of 
Cohoes, who survives huTU-i^ 

Airi Inst Horn 1910 
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COX, JAMES W. 



I 



Di\ James W. Cox graduated in the spring of 1853 from the 
Albany Medical College and immediately thereafter began the 
practice of homoeopathy in Albany. He entered into partner- 
ship with his former preceptor, Dr. Henry D. Paine. The part- 
nership continued four years, when it was dissolved by mutual 
consent. 



JAMES WILLIAM COX, M.D. 

At the session of the Institute in Albany, in 1854, Dr. J. W. Cox, of that city, 
was one of the thirty-three newly elected members, of whom Drs. Burgher, Sisson 
and Watson are now the only seniors. Dr. Cox was born at Gilbertsville, N. Y., 
February 5, 1828. , He studied medicine with Dr. Henry D. Paine, then of Al- 
bany, attended lectures at the Albany Medical College from 1819 to 1832, graduat- 
ing therefrom January 27, 1832, and beginning practice in Albany. During the 
war of the Eebellion he was examining surgeon. Dr. Cox died June 9, 1896. 

A^I^H. 1896 

DR. JAMES W. COX. 
Albany, June 9 (Special).— Dr. James William Cox 
died at bis home here to-day from a stroke of 
paralysis, which occurred on May 1, 1825. Ho was 
never able to sit up after the shock, and for eight 
months he had been unconscious. Few physicians 
in Eastern New-York were better known or more 
highly esteemed than Dr. Cox. He was a member 
of the County and State Medical societies, and was 
also senior member of the American Institute of 
Homoeopathy, He was a thirty-second degree Ma- 
son. He was one of the founders of the Fort Orange 
Club. Dr. Fox was born in GilbGrtsville, Otsego 
County, on February 5, 1S28. -t- 

X "rill ' Juh& /0 j 

My full name is CIi^2^<^ C*^. *p&Z> 
I graduated at O^W*^' Medical College, in the year/^-^ 
My present address is c4m**~J county of ^^^V 

State of C^^T^ wherpl have resided since /irff 
r+aviouo trpbhat tiuiO puill - icd (/£c^ ^^^//^ 
I began to practise Homoeopathy in the year /^*^ at CU#&**Y 



N Am Jl Obituary.— Dr. James W. Cox, died June ioth in Albany. He had 
tt , j m a stroke of paralysis thirteen months ago, and was confined to his bed 

from that time on until his death. He had been unconscious since Oc- 
JUj.y tober. Dr. Cox was born in Gilbertsville, Otsego County, Feb. 5, 1828. 

His first schooling was at an institute presided over by Rev. John 
Hughes. At the age of thirteen he entered the Gilbertsville Academy 
and Collegiate Institute. He had passed his twenty-first birthday when 
he decided to take up the study of medicine, going: into the office of Dr. 
Charles Sumner, at Gilbertsville. After six months' study he was in- 
troduced to Dr. Henry D. Payne of New York City, who was then prac- 
ticing in Albany. In the Fall of 1849 he matriculated at the Albany 
Medical College, from which he was graduated in 1852. He took up the 
new school of medicine, and was one of the pioneers of the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society. Dr. Cox was one of the best known residents of 
Albany. He never accepted any political office, but was identified with 
many of Albany's charitable and financial institutions. Two of his 
three sons, Frederic and Edward, followed the choice of their father as 
to profession. The other son is private secretary to Erastus Corning. 
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JOHN KEDMAN COXE, Jb., M.D. 

' tZ™ the s ™ of Dr. John Redman Coxe, well known as Professor 
I of Materia Medica in the University of Pennsylvania, practitioner 
and writer. He was born in Philadelphia February 19, 1799 In 
1845 he was practicing in Williamsport, Pa. where he remained till 
18o0, when he returned to Philadelphia and graduated at the Horn- 
ceopathic Medical College. In 1857 he succeeded Dr. A. E. Small 
in the chair of practice in the college, and was succeeded by Dr. 
6. S. Brooks in 1860. He joined the Institute in 1852 ; was Pro- 
visional Secretary in 1854 at the session held at Albany, in which 
year he made a report on Hydrophobic He died May 11, 1863. 

Trans. Am, Inst . Horn. 1895 . 

J ohn Redman Coxe, Jr., M.D., was born in Philadelphia. He 
was the son of John Redman Coxe, Sr., M.D., a distinguished 
old-school physician and eminent Professor of Materia Medica in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He graduated from the Ho- 
moeopathic Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1850. He was 
elected a member of the faculty of the Homoeopathic Medical 
College of Pennsylvania for the course of 1857-58, and occupied 
the Chair of Homoeopathic Institutes, Pathology, and the Prac- 
tice of Medicine for three successive years. He was a successful 
practitioner, but was removed from his useful life by the sum- 
mons of death, May 11th, 1863. W\ C % 



COXE, JOHN REDMAN, JR.— Was born in Philadelphia, 
February 19th, 1799. He was the son of the celebrated 
practitioner and writer, John Redman Coxe, who was for a 
long time professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1845 he was practising in Williamsport, 
Pa., where he remained until 1850, when he returned to 
Philadelphia and graduated at the Homoeopathic Medical 
College in the class of 1850. In 1857 he succeeded Dr. A. E. 
Small in the chair of Practice in the College, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. S. S. Brooks in i860. He joined the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy in 1852; was provisional secretary in 
1854, at the session held in Albany, N. Y., in which year he 
made a report on Hydrophobic He died May nth, 1863. 
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CBABDOCK j WILLIAM L 



In Memoriam 

William L. Craddock was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, on the 28th of March, 
1858. His parents died when he was a 
small boy, leaving him to the care of 
an uncle who brought him to America. 
He attended school in Philadelphia 
and was graduated from LaSalle Col- 
lege when sixteen years of age. He 
entered Hahneman Medical College at 
Philadelphia and was graduated from 
that institution with honors which en- 
titled him to a post graduate scholar- 
ship at Heidelberg University in Ger- 
many. After finishing his work there 
he came back to America, spending 
several years in the east, after which 
he came to St. Paul, Minnesota, where 
he practised for a time, afterward lo- 
cating in Pine Island. 

On December 26th, 1889, he was mar- 
ried to Mary O'Neill, of Portage, Wis- 
consin, who with their four children, 
Catherine McKaig, Helen, Margaret 
and William, Jr., and one sister, 
Therese M. Avery, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., survive to mourn his loss. He 
passed away at Rochester on October 
11, 1916, of pneumonia following an 
operation. 

His best eulogy is the speech of 
those he served during life. Prom the 
humble abode of the laborer to the 
more pretentious residence of the busi- 
ness and professional man of this 
community, come alike expressions of 
admiration for his life, and sincere 
regret for his passing. 

He was a scholarly man of wide' 
reading and possessed a large fund of 
general information. 

He loved his profession and its work 
and never permitted anything to divert 
or withdraw him from it. Although 
his practise was large, he seemed to 
work more for the love of his profes- 
sion than for gain. No night was too 
dark, no day too cold for him to re- 
spond to the call of the weak and help- 
less, even though he knew in advance 
he would receive no compensation for 
his services. 



He always took an active part in 
public affairs. In matters affecting 
the town, the school or the business 
life of the community he always mani- 
f<- _ucd an interest and joined his efforts 
in all schemes for local improvement. 

He was a member of the Catholic 
church and had no toleration for any 
one who spoke disrespectfully of any 
religion. 

As a father he was fond, tender and 
kind, but showed his feelings by acts 
rather than words. 

Quietly, peaceably and without os 
testation he performed his duties con- 
scientiously and well. Pew men have 
performed their parts in life more 
modestly or worthily, and not many 
have gone hence from among us to 
whom we could have been more reluc- 
tant to say the final farewell. 

The funeral was from St. Michael's 
church Saturday morning, Rev. Pr. 
Rice conducting the service, and was 
one of the largest funerals ever held 
in the village. Friends and acquaint- 
ances in large numbers from the vil- 
lage, the surrounding country and 
neighboring towns, who had admired 
the doctor during his lifetime and 
many of whom owed him debts of 
gratitude, crowded the spacious church 
to pay their tribute of respect to his 
memory. Interment was made in St. 
Michael's cemetery. 



CRAFT , LYDIA A 



Horn TiM#tt&£*lg80 

Dr. Lydia A. Ceaft. Resolutions of the Kings 
County Homoeopathic Medical Society : 

Besohed, That while we accept this mysterious 
ordering: of a Divine Providence as being beyond our 
finite comprehension, who, in the taking from us while 
yet in mid-life our late friend and associate, Dr. Lydia 
A. Craft, has seemed to shorten a useful and active 
life, we can bnt feel grateful for the many virtues pos- 
sessed by the deceased, and that beauty of character 
which will forever surround her name *and memory 
witli a halo of brightness and reverence. Also, 

Besolved, That we extend to the members of the fam- 
ily of our departed associate our joint condolence and 
sympathy, and that a copy of this expression of oili- 
est eem and regard for our late worthy member be for- 
warded to them. 



GRAFTS, 



Dr. E. T. Crafts, of Joliet, III., graduated at the Hahnemann 
Med,cal College of Chicago in 1870. He came to Middlebury, 
Vt., in the spring of 1874, and associated himself with Dr. Cur- 
rier. Soon after his introduction Dr. Currier was prostrated by 
a severe attack of typhoid pneumonia. Dr. Crafts proved him- 
self equal to the emergency. 
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RAGIN, JOHN, M. D., of Mobile, ligation and study, he retired wholly from the 
Ala., was born in Douglas, Mass. fie ld of politics, and commenced the practice 
He is a descendant of the John of homoeopathy in Annapolis, Md. He re- 
Cragin who was conspicuous rained here, however, but a year; when he 
among the prisoners of war, sent to this coun- returned to Alabama, and established himself 
try by Oliver Cromwell. While in his early at Mobile, where, during his eighteen years 
boyhood, part of the family of young Cragin of active practice, he has met with that high 
removed South with him, and when arrived degree of success, commensurate with his 
at the proper age, he was sent to the William eminent ability and skill, 
and Mary College, of Virginia, to pursue his 
education. He was an apt pupil, and an in- 
dustrious student; and at the close of his col- 
legiate course, he was well prepared to enter 
upon the study of medicine, the profession of 
which his taste and inclinations decided him 
to follow. He commenced its study in the 
office and under the direction of an eminent 
allopathic practitioner. He entered upon a 
critical examination of its theory, and pursued 
it with a thoroughness and depth of research, 
which is characteristic of the man. He could 
not find that it rested upon any scientific basis; 
but on the contrary was forced to the conclu- 
sion, that the whole system was wrong — 
wrong in its doctrines, principles and practice. 

Greatly disappointed in the result of his in- 
vestigation, he turned from it with a feeling 
akin to disgust. 

Being thoroughly conversant with the po- 
litics of the country, and possessing a high 
I order of literary talent, he devoted his time 
and energies both to politics and literature. 
About 1845, he became connected with the 
leading Democratic press of Alabama, under 
the auspices of the late Hon. William R. 
King, in which position he soon distinguished 
himself, and came to be universally regarded 
as one of the ablest political writers of the 
State. 

He was also a frequent and able contributor 
to the literary periodicals of the country both 
North and South. 

While engaged in these pursuits, his atten- 
tion was directed to the new system of medi- 
cine — homoeopathy. Upon a most rigorous 
investigation of its principles and theory, and 
finding them laid on a foundation broad as 
nature, and whose truths are as uncontrover- 
tible as her laws, he became a true believer 
in and an unflinching advocate of the new 
L science. After two years of thorough inves- j 



OBITUARY. 

Died at Mobile, Alabama, May 24th, 1877, Dr. John Cragin, aged 65 
years. 

Dr. Cragin was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, April 7th, 1812. 
He received his literary education at William and Mary College, Vir- 
ginia, and studied law at Savannah, Georgia. In 1840 he commenced the 
practice of law in Alabama. 

About 1848 he became a journalist, and won a brilliant reputation as a 
writer. Becoming a convert to homoeopathy in 1851, he abandoned all 
other pursuits and devoted himself wholly to the study of this system, 
becoming one of its most ardent and faithful devotees For the past 
twenty-two years he has practiced his profession in Mobile, Alabama, 
where he died on the 24th of May, after a long and painful illness, leav- 
ing a wife and eight children to mourn 1 1 i s loss. 

Dr. Cragin was a close student, and kept fully up with all the dis- 
coveries and improvements of the day. His experience was varied, and 
his treatment of disease attended with great success. He has left several 
notebooks, containing the records of his experience, the contents of 
which would, no doubt, be of much value to the profession. 

Ilaiin Mo ^L^JC _ » 1877 



"g^^RAIG, J. D., M. D., of Niles, 
pE^e&Q Mich., was bora in Massachu- 
SsXsgl setts, November 2 1st, 1832. Dr. 

Craig is emphatically a self-made 
man. He was the ninth child in a family of 
' thirteen. His opportunities of attending 
school terminated when he was eleven years 
old. At that age he was placed in a machine 
shop. Shortly after he went to work in a 
cotton factory, where he continued until he 
was seventeen. He then determined to learn 
a trade, and obtained a situation as a ma- 
chinist in Chicopee, Mass. Of a studious 
nature and fond of reading, he availed him- 
self liberally of a good public library at 
Chicopee, and with the books obtained there- 
from regularly, after his day's work was 
done, stored his mind with history, biography, 
and popular science. The latter was, of all, 
his favorite reading. Being at the same time 
determined upon a higher education, he im- 
proved every spare moment, in his workshop 
or out of it, in the acquisition of the English 
branches of instruction, which he would 
recite in the evening to the Principal of the 
Chicopee High School. In the course of his 
reading he encountered the works of Andrew 
and George Combe. This may be said to have 
been the turning point of his career. Until 
now his only object was to become generally 
well informed, but the Combes gave him a 
determined bias. Phrenology naturally led 
him to the study of anatomy and physiology, 
and these researches induced the pursuit of 
medicine. With this end in view he read 
under the direction of Dr. Robert Woodville. 
In 1856, he was ready to attend lectures, and 
decided upon New York as the place, because 
of its clinical advantages. There was no 
homoeopathic college in New York at that 
time, however. He therefore matriculated 
at the Hygio-Therapeutic (Hydropathic) 
College in Laight street. At this college he 
graduated in 1858. In the meantime he had 
also attended lectures at Bellevue Hospital. 
After graduating he repaired to Wilmington, 
Del., where he remained until the fall of 
1 86 1. He then removed io Bristol, Conn. 
Later, at the solicitation of Dr. J. E. Wester- 
velt, who desired to retire from his practice 



at Niles, Mich., Dr. Craig moved thither, 
where he has since resided. He was mar- 
ried July 15th, 1858, to Miss Orline E. Wil- 
cox, of Bristol, Conn. Dr. Craig has won 
success from amidst discouraging circum- 
stances, and young men may read his strug- 
gles for education with profit. 
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WILLIAM EMILE CRAMER, Kansas 
City, Missouri, physician, surgeon, gynecol- 
ogist, professor of gynecology and abdom- 
inal surgery in Kansas City Hahnemann 
Medical College, managing editor and pub- 
lisher of "The Medical Forum," and withal, 
one. of the most active members of his pro- 
fession in the state, is a native of Independ- 
ence, Iowa, born June 4, 1865, son of Si- 
mon Peter Cramer and Sarah L. Soper, his 




William E. Cramer, M. D. 

wife. His elementary and secondary edu- 
cation was acquired in the public and high 
schools of his native town and his higher 
education in the State University of Ne- 
braska. He was educated in medicine in 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago, at- 
tending the sessions of that institution in 
1885-86 and 1887-88, graduating in the lat- 
ter year. In 1892 he took post-graduate 
studies in the Post-Graduate School of 
Medicine, New York city, and in 1892-93 
he spent almost the entire time in further 
perfecting himself in the special branches 
of surgery and surgical gynecology in the 



hospitals and other institutions of Berlin, 
Vienna and Paris. His professional career 
was begun in Ord, Nebraska, where he 
practiced from 1889 until 1892, and again 
from 1894 until 1895. Since 1896 he has 
practiced continuously in Kansas City, and 
in connection with his professional work 
has given earnest attention to the cause of 
medical education in the institutions of in- 
struction in that city; was professor of sur- 
gery, Kansas City Homoeopathic Medical 
College, 1897-98; professor of surgery, Col- 
lege of Homoeopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Kansas City, 1899-1902; professor of 
gynecology and abdominal surgery, Kansas 
City Hahnemann Medical College, 1902 to 
the present time. He also was assistant 
surgeon for the Osceola Southern railroad 
company until its merger with the Frisco 
system. From 1894 until 1896 Dr. Cramer 
was commissioner of insanity in Nebraska, 
and since 1899 has been treasurer of the 
Kansas City Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and its successor institution. He is a 
member of the American Institute of Ho- 
moeopathy, the Missouri Institute of Ho- 
moeopathy, the International Association of 
Railway Surgeons, the Missouri Valley Ho- 
moeopathic Medical Association, the Ne- 
braska State Homoeopathic Medical Soci- 
ety, the I. O. O. F„ K. of P. and of the B. 

p. o. e. King Vol lv 
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EDWARD CRANPR tt • ^ 
-nia, is a native of^ York ch 'T'" 
York, born October l6 1851 His n " 
fucation was acquired i,' £ 
Washington University' wj j^ 

institution in 1871 tt« * at 

Homoeopath.c Medical College and Hot 
P.tak from which he graduated with ad 
undem degree in l87S . He serv d as 
hospital steward in the office of the surgeon 
general United States army, f rom g ° Q ~ 

« the Hahnemann Hospital of New York 

To a'te S d r ; ing " 1874 Md I87S - Dr - C — h 
located for pract.ce in Erie, May I2 , l87 c; 

tm 6 e "of" u 6mber ° f the America " ^ti- 

Med.V < f° maopath ^ Homoeopathic 
Med.cal Society of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Erie County Homeopathic Med- 

board o C ; ^ TV' Penn ^vania state 
board of medical examiners. v q. 




CASPAR LE ROY CRANDALL, MD. 

Was the son of Dr. Jos. B. Grandall. He was born in the neigh- 
borhood of Hartford, Conn. He graduated at the Hahnemann 
Medical College of Chicago in 1879, and began the practice of medi- 
cine at Burlington, Wis., the same year. He was practicing here 
when he joined the Institute, in 1890, at its session at Waukesha. 
In 1891 he removed to Salt Lake City, Utah, where he remained till 
his death, March 22, 1893. When he removed from Burlington he 
was the corresponding secretary of the State Society of Wisconsin, 
and at the time of his death he was president of the Homoeopathic 
Medical Society of the Territory of Utah. He was married at 
Clinton, Wis., June 6, 1876, to Miss Nettie R. Cobb, who sur- 
vives him. 

Trans » Am. Inst .Horn. 1895. 



The following resolutions were adopted by the Utah Homoeopathic 
Medical Association on April 10, 1893: 

Inasmuch as death has taken from our midst our esteemed colleague 
and friend, Dr. Caspar L. Crandall, we, as a society, in expression of 
our deep sorrow, and our appreciation of his sterling worth and lofty 
character, do hereby adopt the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we consider the loss irreparable to the profession, 
in which, as a representative of our school of practice in this local- 
ity, his undaunted energy, his marked ability, and his zealous devo- 
tion to truth, was ever an incentive to honest endeavor, and gave to 
us all the inspiration of hope. What he honestly believed he was 
ever ready to bravely and manfully defend. What he knew to be 
right he unerringly performed. 

Resolved, That as president of our Association, we shall miss his 
guiding spirit and his encouraging presence. In all our deliberations 
he was ever a willing helper and an able counselor. His life was 
consecrated to his profession, and the pride of his heart was to per- 
form nobly and well all the duties it entailed. 

Resolved, That we admire the manly quality and Christian charac- 
ter of his life. His modest dignity will ever be a pleasing recollec- 
tion. As we prized his ennobling qualities, so shall we forever honor 
his memory. 

Resolved, That to his bereaved family, in their hour of deepest sor- 
row, we tender our sincere sympathy and offer this token of love for 
our departed friend and associate. 

Minna Mom Mag. May 1893 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Hi 
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FRANK FOSTER CRANDELL, M. D. 

Dr. Frank Foster Crandell, who died at Turtle Creek, Pa., 
April 10, 1909, was born in Plainfield, Wis., April 11, 1869. 

His parents were Archibald L. and Mary Miller Brown Cran- 
dell. Both of these deaf mutes, as a result of illness in childhood, 
were sent to a deaf mute school in Philadelphia, and through the 
friendship which grew up between them they were afterward 
married. Their affliction curtailed the son's opportunities for an 
education. He left school at the age of nine, and for many years 
contributed to their support. He first aided his father in the 
boiler works. He later became a wood engraver, but with the 
improvement of his mind at all times in view he attended school 
at night, and under a private teacher. His determination so 

stimulated him that he afterwards took a preparatory three years' 
course at Park Institute, Allegheny, in one year. Later he at- 
tended the Western University two years. Finally he attained 
his main aim in life by taking a four years 1 course at the Cleve- 
land Homoeopathic College, from which he graduated in 1903. 

After passing the Penna. State Examining Board he began 
practice at Turtle Creek, which continued to be his field of labor 
until his death. Through the qualities he had exhibited in his 
previous life he strongly impressed himself upon the communitv, 
and was highly regarded throughout Turtle Creek vallev. Dr. 
Crandell was a deacon in the First Baptist Church. He became 
a member of the American Institute in 1905. He was also a 
member of the State, County and Vallev Horn. Medical Societies, 
and of Valley Lodge, No. 613, F. and A. M. 

On Sept. 11, 1899, he married Miss S. Gertrude Coffin, daugh- 
ter of Prof. C. R. Coffin, a teacher in the North Side, Allegheny, 
High School. 

She survives him with her children : Charles Archie, aged 8 
years ; Abbie Gertrude, 6 years ; Marylyn Lucile, 2 years", and 
Frank Foster, born two months after his father's death. 

Am Inst Horn 19 10 
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CLARENCE CRANE, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, is a native of Salem, Oregon, 
born November 28, 1871, son of William 
Bradford Crane and Alice Jane McCully, 
his wife, being of English descent on the 
paternal side, but in America dating to 
Benjamin Howell who immigrated to New 

York in colonial times. Dr. Crane acquired 
his elementary and secondary education in 
public schools in Oregon, and his medical 
education in Boston University School of 
Medicine, where he graduated Ch. B., 
1899; M. D., 1900. Since that time he has 
practiced in Boston, and has devoted his 
attention largely to clinical work in general 
surgery in the Massachusetts Homoeopathic 
Hospital, to which institution he is first as- 
sistant surgeon; he also is instructor in 
physiology in his alma mater, and likewise 
is medical examiner for the Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Dr. Crane is 
a member of the American Institute of 
Homoeopathy, the Massachusetts Homoe- 
opathic Medical Society, the Massachusetts 
Surgical and Gynecological Society, the 
Boston Homoeopathic Medical Society, and 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club. In 
June, 1900, he married Stella Spaulding 
Howard, M. D., and has children: Calista 
and William Bradford Crane. 
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CRAKE , STELLA HOWARD 



STELLA HOWARD CRANE. Boston 
Massachusetts, daughter of Daniel Howard 
and G anna Weatherbee, a descendant 
of colomal ancestors in P lymouth * 
Massachusetts, who were of English orig n 
was born ,n Boston, August 2 c T o! 
Her early education was acquired in St 
ton primary and grammar schools, the 
Girls Latm school, Dana Hall, Wei eslev 

nenesley College, where she was a stu- 
dent one year; she was educated in medi- 
cine m Boston University School of M 
cme, where she graduated in igoo Since 
>-t time Dr. Crane has practiced in Bo^. 
ton, and also has been connected with 
!! C ' In,Ca, "° rk f " Wte End Homce- 
^^lP!!£!^!21^1^ rri c^ in IO0O 

B^dSd Cran^ ^ "* S °"' 



Kin;; Vo^V 



In 1861 Dr. William Crane introduced homoeopathy into 
Treinpaleau County. This county has at present two homceo- 
pathic practitioners. 
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Charles Bake Crank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Born, March 4, 1845, in Geneseo, N. Y. 
Died, May 7, 1917. 

Graduated from Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 1871. 
Member of Institute since 1874. Jl A I H AU^ 1917 

Charles Dake Crank, M. D., died May 7, 1917, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
72 years. Dr. Crank was graduated from Hahnemann, Philadelphia, 
in 1871 and joined the Institute in 1874. Other society affiliations 
were the Ohio State and Cincinnati Homoepathic Lyceum. Dr. Crank 
was on the hospitality committee of the Southern Homeopathic at 
Cincinnati in 1915. His automobile stood in service all day to show 
visitors the attractions of Cincinnati. He is mourned by a host of 
friends and patrons. "Jl A I H Jllly 1 ( )17 C. E. W. 



CD. CRANK. M.D. 
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DANIEL EDWARD CRAN7 ai 

i8 S4 ; literary education Buchtef Col We \ ^ Mt H ° pe > 0hio > October 31, 

College of Chicago, l8?7; post-g^^DTk \* Medili 

surgical staff, Akron City Hospital. * course > T 9°o; member 



HENRY CRATER, M.D., Somerville, N J 

townshin W M tlly - memb6r ° f ° Ur S ° ciet ^ was born in Chester 

o^s^^X'i^: ho spent the htt ™ 

thWfl n0t , begin StUdj 0/ medicine he was over 

n a nnTl f ^ beCame a of Dr ZZ 

ins, a popular physician of the place and in 1S79 Y ! \ 

cr^r ™ Medicai sffis^a 

continued Ins association with his former preceptor^ until the 

o^L the latter ' WheU he SUCCeeded t0 his ^Tceandpur": 
chased the property on which Dr. Wallins had resided. Aoout 
the same time, he married Miss Elizabeth King, a daughter of 
Joseph Kmg, of Little Silver, N. J g 

He joined the Institute in 1872. His career as a physician 
was very successful He was devoted to his profession but was 
not widely known far outside of the community among which 
he labored with unwearying assiduity. Of plain and unassum- 
ing manners, he was a welcome visitor in the sick chamber 
where his gentleness and care were conspicuous. Of a quiet 
and friendly disposition, he lived peaceably with all men and 
Had no enemies, but many warm and confiding friends 

His death, which occurred May 1, 1886, resulted from an af- 
fection of the kidneys and brain, brought on, as is supposed, 
by over-work and exposure. His final sickness was of about 
a week's duration, during which he was much of the time un- 
conscious. A great concourse of neighbors and friends attend- 
ing his funeral, attested the esteem in which he was held, and 
the general sorrow caused by his decease. The pall-bearers 
were physicians of Somerville and the neighboring towns. 
An appropriate discourse was preached on the occasion by the 
Rev. Dr. J. F. Mesick, his long-time friend and pastor. 

Dr. Crater was an exemplary Christian, and an active, but 
unobtrusive prompter of religious efforts. 

A widow and two children, survive him. A « ^. 1886 



CRAWFORD, M. D., SENIOR PROFESSOR OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF MEDICINE, HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
HOSPITAL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DANIEL H. CRAWFORD, Zanesville, 
Ohio, was born in Fairfield, West Vir 
g.n.a, January i S , l866 , son of Thomas and 
Ehza (Porter) Crawford, and is of Amer- 
ican forth and ancestry. After leaving the 
public schools he attended the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. He was educated in 
medicine in the Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege of Chicago, where he came to the de- 

wVV 890 '- He P racti «d in Charleston, 
West Virginia, from 1890 until 1892, in 
Barnesville, Ohio, from !8 9 2 to 1898, and 
has lived and practiced in Zanesville since 
the year last mentioned. He was health 
officer at Barnesville, Ohio. Dr. Crawford 
£ a member of the Southeastern Ohio 
Homeopathic Medical Society, and is an 
Odd Fellow and a Knight of Pythias. He 
also is of the tribe of Ben Hur, Munificent 
Cider of Camels, and its supreme secretary 
and treasurer. On May 31, l8 g 2 , Dr. Craw- 
iord married Harriett Alice Young. 

King VxlLJX 




JOHN MARTIN CRAWFORD. 

John Martin Crawford, M. A., M. D., was born forty-two years 
ago at Ilerrick,, Pa. His early education was received at the public 
schools at home ; and at the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute, Towanda r 
Pa., he was prepared for college. At the age of eighteen he taught one 
term in the public schools, and at the early age of nineteen he was 
elected principal of the Normal Academy, Dimock, Pa. This position 
he held for two years, when he resigned to accept the office of Assistant. 
Superintendent of the public schools of Susquehanna County, Pa, It 
may thus be seen that he had already proved himself a hard student, 
laying the foundation in early life for that thoroughness which lias 
characterized his later literary labors. 

In 1867 he entered the Freshman class of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., a Presbyterian institution of high rank in the East. During^ his 
college course he was obliged to devote all of his vacations to tutoring, 
and often compelled to be" absent from his class dining college sessions, 
in order to obtain means for defraying expenses. The studious habits 
he had already formed enabled him by severe application to do double 
duty and keep up with his class, graduating with it in 1871. In the 
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fall of that year _ 
Wyoming, Pa., which 



he was elected principal of the Wyoming Institui 
j ^ LV . ? w,xich position lie resigned at the close of the first yea. 

to accept the professorship of Higher Mathematics and Latin in the 
Checkering Classical and Scientific Institute, Cincinnati, 0., which posi- 
* held for eight years, devoting all his spare time to the study of 
e, and collateral branches. He took up the study of microscopy 

s n final 



tion he 
medicine 



uicuiuxua, aim uoiiaierai orancnes. xie tooic up tne study 01 microscopy 
with his usual energy, and soon became recognized as an expert in this 
important branch of scientific research, his microscopical preparations 
being equal to the best imported mountings. His success in the de- 
partments of Natural History was recognized by the Cincinnati Society 
of .Natural History by his election to its secretaryship, and to the presi- 
dency of its microscopical section. Discharging, also, all of these years, 
his duties at the Ohickering Classical and Scientific Institute, he found 
time to take f nil courses of lectures in the three schools of medicine, 
the Allopathic, the Homeopathic, and the Eclectic, taking in due time 
diplomas from the Pulte Medical College, the Eclectic Medical Insti- 
f l a f ?? m the Miami Medical College, paying special attention 
throughout las medical studies to Physical Diagnosis 
tT^ni-V *°«? n g hl y equipped,' he resigned his professorship at 
the Chickenng Institute to enter fully upon'the duties of his chosen 
profession^ was at once elected Professor of Physiology and MW 
copy m Pulte Medical College ; and the following ve ir 1SS2 t e 
chair of Physical Diagnosis, and the office of Registi^of the Colic e 
St d :fil!°ho\l dUtieS ' dl ° f *°**> W of honorirre^onf 

tir£g n ;tke°r ^t'elca^ k * ™ h ™> and un- 

infonnation exact Hf s tlioro^u wh pW' it re . searcnes reliable, and his 
perform literarv work ahno It To, ^ ica *«« n «g h« enabled him to 
fined with his "persi tent S h V' 1 ' 8 ,abitS of exactness ^m- 
m the midst ot^S^^^^S ^ possible for him, even 

considerable portion oi CtiK the X" °° ?f t0 devote a 

winch he has'always had a great fon^net 7 ^ dassics > f °r 

first heard of 

Thomas C. Porter, D.D., Lit D 1 1 t T"* V™ 6 ° f his Pressors, 
Epic at that time. Ever since 'the ^ ^ of the Fi »"ish 

fascination for him, and he CxkL mZT^ ^ a P eCuliar 
of things pertaining to the Kalevala 4 l- S recreati <>° in the study 
pared papers on tlfe literature of the Ete7 t0 time lle has P 1 ^ 
mentary translations of their national 3 "^T' t0 ^ ether with 
appresiative audiences, until he was alZ / T- d haS read them to many 
dertake the complete translation Four v dnVen h J his friend « to un- 
m earnest fully conscious thathe SSfT* &g ° he ^ the work 
own publisher. His simple habits of g ] I ' to become his 

had, however, enabled him to a tmnh te \1 ^ S " CCesS in b " siness 

nmulate a competency, and, therefore, 
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Scale "has^lS ffJgffiS * *» <"* Ever 

to Finnish literature , ; ad with hi 1 Tjf^- t0 Kalevala a »d 

- his father's side, while 

people, and still live on the " d fcSSSLl 1?ai ' entS ai V' ell - educated 
their old age. Dr Crawford l! f tead enjojmg perfect health in 
woman and Tfive wK a§ ° ne ^ster, a devoted and talented 
character ' ^ P rOS P erous busi »ess men of irreproachable 

of T a h lon?and Mfof^ * b " r f? e > is the le S itimate 0, ^ 0 wth 

nL„ IX* i i Preparation ; and it would seem to be the beo-in 

mng of a broader literary career, unless all signs fail He ha w Xn 
many small poems .winch he has never ventured to have published He 
w: follow lus "Kalevala into English" with studies wCeby he fx- 
pects to improve it, and in due time bring out a thoroughly revised 
edition, together with other works from the same source, the nat ual 

SSTr 1 f ? V °T e i trip t0 Finland - The favor S 

til of IkTSf be f" receh - ed ' to gether with the rapid exhaus 
t on of the hist edition, and the arrangements completed for bringing 

h ins K Pe ' ^ "° le8S S ratif ^ in S t0 his Publisher than to 



A NEGLECTED EPIC. 

By CHARLES de KAY. 

It was long ago surmised that the Keltic nations by no means repre- 
sented the earliest inhabitants of Europe whose trace might be detected 
in history. Imperfect as our knowledge is concerning the move- 
ments, habits and customs and exact location of the various tribes of 
Kelts, there is evidence that nations of an entirely or of a very different 
language inhabited many parts of the continent where the Eomans 
found bodies of Kelts, apparently pure, in full ownership of the soil. 
Hence arose the opinion that Gaul and Germany, that Spain, and 
perhaps the British islands, once contained nations upon whom the 
Kelts fell as conquerors and imposed their customs and dialects. The 
Basques afforded a good example of what might be a hardy remnant of 
this underlying people which preserves to the present day a singular 
tongue that will not fit into place either among the Aryan or Semitic 
varieties of speech. Had we no other than the language of the Bas- 
ques to work with, the case might have remained desperate ; for it is 
apparently so isolated that philologists have difficulty in allying it 
with a third family of languages, the Ugrian, which was formed to 
include all tongues not Aryan and not Semitic, exactly as the Greeks em- 
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ployed the word [Scythian to cover all the nations of the barbarians be-; 
yond the pale of peoples well known to them. Yet while philologists 
were trying to make something useful out of Basque, there were several: 
languages in Europe which might have afforded the clew desired ; there 
was Turkish, there was Hungarian, there was Finnic. The science of 
tongues made great strides during the last quarter of a century and the 
value of these languages has grown; a band of tireless savants has 
thrown itself on this one and on that ; translations of the oldest 
ballads and literary remains of each have appeared ; gradually some 
rhythm lias been established in the hubbub of tongues dimly heard 
from beyond the epoch-making conquests of Caesar. 

The inhabitants of Finland have been for so many centuries in close 
contact with Germans, Swedes and Eussians that the neglect with! 
which their language and literature has been treated is most surprising.' 
Noted in the seventeenth, and brought in the last century to the attem 
tion of students, it was not till about fifty years ago tliat its ballads 
second only to the literary remains of the Greeks and Eomans in ori ca- 
rnality and beauty, received proper acknowledgment. Elias Bonn 
rot collected the great epic of Kaleva, the mvthical hero-land oJ 
the * inns ; it was translated into German verse and into French prose 
but there the movement stopped. Englishmen and Americans did 
nothing to give readers access to the delightfully antique and childlikt 
poesy of the Kalevala, though Longfellow with his fine sense of fit 
ness and artistic ear perceived the beauty of the metre in which tha 
Z^TtTT j- and WaS e T^ h enehante d with its contents to echo 1 

wX» fet > *' S Ti e -° f i ie epiS0des of the Kalevala in "Hia 
watna. But it was not his office to perform the difficult feat of turn 

ing the Finnic into English. Selections from the epic by Profes o 

raKlenng. T l e English weeklies devoted to literature speak of a transla 
tion ready to be published in England as soon as subscribers can be ob 
tamed. Meantime at last the work has been done over he re John B 

M B., ] l?&u^t ed a tranSlati ° n made b ^ John M -'S bSwford 
One thing that puzzled those who formerly studied the FaWal* w 
Sweffish German or French, was the number of ffAffiSf^ 

ancient literatures and in Qnmp ^ +i t } f to touch mail J 
differences too mt^ J^L*?* S ° me ot ' ier race are met witS 



CRAWFORD , JOHN M. 



'at^ ^ SUl K Genera l of the United States 
at St. Petersburg, Dr. John M. Crawford 

has Z°t\ SlYe Way t0 a accessor who 
has Just be e n appointed. This is a case 

™, a ^ ChangG is a mi ^ake The 
consular service ought to have more 
permanence, and Dr. Crawford parTicu! 

S hI* ] r e been ieft at 

ourg He has made an exceedingly 
capable and efficient consul, and the 
special reasons which dictated his 
tn lgl ? ap P° lntmen t should have operated 
to retain him without regard to politics. 
His tastes had led him to explore the 
language and literature of the Northern 
peoples, and he had made the only Eng- 
lish translation of the great Finnish epic 
the KJalevala. His attainments and 
achievements in this direction suggested 
his appointment, and they rendered him 
peculiarly welcome and acceptable at St 
Petersburg. This was emphasized by 
his valuable service in supervising the 
production in English of the important' 
and elaborate work on "The Industries 
of Russia," which is the first complete 
exposition of the subject accessible to 
the Western world. Dr. Crawford is one 
of the very few Americans that have 
mastered the Russian language. His ex- 
ceptional acquirements gave him a rare 
and distinctive position, and every con- 
sideration of American reputation and 
interests should have prompted his re- 
tention. 
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JOHN T. CREBBIN New rwl t . 
1873; literary education, Soule's rln L ° Ulsiana - b °m Lawrence, Kans TW„ u o 

QlCal Ass ociation of Louisiana. 



CRBCBLItfs, EDWARD WILLIAM 



EDWARD WILITAat ™ 
^wallc, Ohio.^f^CELIUs, 

county, Ohio, September 6 ' 
Jacob and Katherine (Erf) r r f V ^ ° f 
« °f German ancestry 4 ^ ,"!; ^ 
country schools, the Ohio M ■ ^ the 
^ Ada, and the Ohio t ° rmal Sch ool 
Columbus. His nrofp ? Un, ' Versi * at 
acquired i„ Z C P edUCatio " ^s 

Medical College Qe V 7 " Hom «opathic 
«* graduation in t he s n ' ° hi °' a " d since ' 
^en engaged in g fn eral^f ^ ^ h ™ 
J** He is a oTttV" N ° r " 

^ftute of Homoeopathy, h e 0 £o 
Homoeopathic Medical c ° h] ° Sta te 

fraternity, EJks ^ ^ MaS °" ic 

cabees, and of the P H c MaC " 



CREES, DAVID 



^.-^ s . w ^ TERCOltAYSlTHEW ^ 

HAVE THE HONOUR op ANNOUNCING 
THE MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 

Esther Klotz 

TO 

Doctor Jacob Antrim Greixin 
on Saturday, the fifth of Ootoeer 
One thousand nine hundred twentv-nine 
VestPittston. Pennsylvania 



C RE SWELL , JOHN MANN 



JOHN MANN CRE SWELL, Pineville, Arkansas, was born in Arkansas, 1857; lit- 
erary education, La Crosse Academy; graduated, Homoeopathic Medical College of St. 
Louis, 1882. 
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CLERGTNUflH 
DENOUNCES 



Sensational Inquest in the 
Case of a Lad Who is Sup- 
posed to Have Died 
of Lockjaw. 

"WOULD NOT TREAT MM!" 
SAYS REV. GEO. H. SCHEER! 



investigation Continued in Order 
That the Physicians May 
State Their Posi- 
tion. 



Item, July 27 



1898 




REV. GEO. H. SCHEER. 

(Who Gave Sensational Testimony Be* 
fore the Coroner To-day.) 

"That hospital refused to treat my 
son! The resident physician grew 
abusive. He cursed me!" declared the 
Rev. George H. Scheer, when placed 
upon the witness stand at the Coro- 
ner's Court this morning. 



"Why did he curse you?'" inter* 
rogated Coroner Ashbridge. 

"Simply because I called in refer- 
ence to the case. I wished to see why 
treatment had been refused." 

In a dramatic manner, the Rev. Mr. 
Scheer then detailed the history of tha 
case. 

The circumstances attendant upon 
the death of his son, Coligny, aged 14 
years, who died on July 18 last, were 
being inquired into. 

The imputations, sensational and 
forcible in their delivery, were direct* 
ed against one of the resident phy- 
sicians of the Hahnemann Hospital. 
Much testimony was adduced, but the 
case was of so much importance in 
the mind of the Coroner tb r at it was 
continued until ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Then two of the resident physicians 
of the Hahnemann Hospital will have 
an opportunity to explain— the one to 
tell why treatment was, as alleged, re- 
fused; the other to make clear the 
imputation of bad language and dis- 
courtesy. 

CASE'S PREVIOUS HISTORY. 

Coligny Scheer died, as before stated k 
on July 18 last from injuries supposed- 
ly received either from a blank car- 
tridge exploding in his hand on July. 
4, or from lock-jaw caused by running 
a nail into his foot on June 19th. 

His lather is the pastor of St, 
Mark's Reformed Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, Fifth and Huntingdon 
streets. Their residence is at 2404 N. 
Sixth street. About one week since 
the case was brought before the at- 
tention of Deputy Coroner Dugan. 
However, owing to the insufficiency ot 
the evidence brought forward, the in* 
quest was continued until to-day. 

Dr. Maer, a friend of the family, 
was first witness called. In a brief 
way, he told of the manner in whicn 
the accident on July 4 occurred. 

Coligny was in the back yard of a 
house he was visiting. 

He had been shooting off a 22-cali- 
bre revolver, when in some manner 
one of the cartridges— blanks— became 
stuck. Coligny tried to loosen it. How- 
ever, it refused to budge. Then he 
tried more forcible means. In trying 
to draw it out of the cylinder, the 
shell exploded in his hand, causing 
a very bad wound of the thumb. He 
was then hurried to the Samaritan 
Hospital. 

HAD ANOTHER INJURY. 

"At the same time," Dr. Maer added, 
"the lad v/as suffering from a wound 
in the arch of his foot, caused by 
running a nail into it. For this in- 
jury, he had been receiving treatment 
at the Hahneman Hospital. 

"Coligny' s foot troubled him consid- 
erably, and the next day-, the 5th ot 
July, he went to the Hahnemann Hos- 



pital to have it attended to. Twelv« 
o'clock was the hour named as the 
time he was to be there, but owing 
to naving to go ' first to the Samari- 
tan Hospital to have the wound in his 
hand dressed, he was nearly one hour 
late. He did not make his appearance 
at the hospital until shortly before one 
o'clock. 

"Then," continued the witness, "the 
lad told us he was refused treatment, 
and despite his protestations and 
complainings of pain, he was turned 
away/ 

"Coligny was given subsequent 
treatment up until the time of his 
death at both his home and the Sa- 
maritan Hospital." 

/ This concluded the doctor's testi- 
mony, and the boy's father was next 
called to take the stand. 

BOMB DRAMATIC EVIDENCE. 

There was no mistaking the evidence 
of the Rev. Mr. Scheer. His testimony 
at times, was very dramatic. Said he: 

"To begin with, my son, during va- 
cation, was employed by a downtown 
book store. While moving some 
books there, he stumbled from a lad- 
der, on which he was at work, and 
ran a nail into his foot. 

"He went to the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal and was given treatment. He 
made several subsequent visits, but 
the physicians did not seem to re- 
gard the ease as serious. They al- 
lowed him to wear his shoes on the 
Saturday following, and was told not 
to return to the hospital until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. On Sunday, my boy. 

received an invitation to go spend the 
Fourth with a friend. His foot did 
not pain him much then, so I gladly 
gave him my consent. 

"1 did not hear of the accident with 
the pistol until the day following, on 
Tuesday. Then it was through the 
papers. 

"The next day he came home be- 
tween 9 and 10 o'clock in the morning. 
He complained of pains in the foot 
and back. Saying he had to go to the 
hospital, he left and did not again re- 
turn until afternoon, when he came 
back, saying he had been refused 
treatment. He soon developed a rag- 
ing fever, and, considerably alarmed, 
I next morning went down to see the 
superintendent of the hospital. I was 
asked my business. I told the attend- 
ant. Pretty soon the resident physi- 
cian came along. 

"1 stated to him the facts as I had 
obtained them from my son. I wanted 
to know why he had not been treated. 
CURSED HIM, HE SAID. 

"Imagine my surprise, therefore, 
when the physician began cursing me 
and using vile language. I remonstrat- 
ed. But it was of no avail. I oered to 
pay, but' still he wouldn't listen Next 
i wished to know if I could have one 
of the doctors who had been utrenu- 
ing him come up and give him medi- 
cal attention to my son was too sick 
to leave his bed. But he refused " 

"What happened then?" broke in 
Coroner Ashbridsre. 



"I then left, and going up to tne , 
Samaritan Hospital, made a similar 
request for a staff physician. The 
resident physician there consented 
and offered me the entire list to 
choose from. 

"And right here," he added, I 
wish to say, Mr. Coroner, as to the 
way they did treat my son even when 
jhe was accorded treatment at the 
! Hahnemann. My son in almost his 
laying breath accused them of gross 
i neglect. He also told me, when on 
one occasion he was given medicai 
attention, a wire was inserted in the 
wound in thelad'sfoot. It was wrapped 
around with cotton. When the doctor 
pulled it out again, the cotton was 
covered with rust. The doctor then 
showed that to my boy, and informed 
him that had he gone till night, he 
wouLd have had the lock-jaw sure. 
PREYED ON HIS MIND. 
That so preyed upon his mind that 
when ho returned home he was so 
worried he could not sleep. He plain- 
tively told me he was dying- of lock- 
jaw. 

"Coliguv," concluded the witness, 
"dsveloped the first symptoms of lock- 
jaw on July 12. 

DR. CASE TESTIFIES. 
Dr. Case, executive officer of the pa- 
tient department of the Hahnemann 
Hospital, was the last witness exam- 
ined.. ' , . , ' 

He testified that from the history of 
the case, the boy had come there for 
treatment as detailed by the witnesses. 
He had been attended by Dr. Nort- 
berg, who is at present away from the 
city on his vacation, and several oth- 
ers. • , 

Coliguy, declared Dr. Case, had been 
told after the first visit to next go to 
the Dispensary. He was given a card, 
but on consecutive occasions did not 
comply with his instructions. Never- 
theless, he was given treatment. As to 
the other part of the matter, as he 
was not giving the case his personal 
attention, he was not made fully 
aware of the facts, except what nad 
been told him by his sub-ordinates. 
I Dr. Creighton, who had been the act- 
ing superintendant at the time, denied 
having used abusive language. He al- 
so told him, he had suggested to Mr. 
Sheer, that he engaged the services of 
one of the visiting staff. He also gave 
him the address of the doctor mention- 
ed." 

"Is that right, Mr. Sheer?" interro- 
gated Coroner Ash bridge. 

"No! he did nothing of the kind," re- 
plied Mr. Scheer. 

"Colguy," concluded the witness 
"also when he made his visits insist- 
ed on being treated by the same doc- 
tor. 

"The hospital requirements," he 
added, "demanded that such cases af- 
ter the first time be given subsequent 
treatment in the dispensary. 

"He much deplored the imputations 
cast upon the hospital, and wished the 
matter fully probed into." 

The inquest was then brought to a 
close by his promising to have Drs. 
Creighton and Hartley present at the 
continued inquest to-morrow at ten 
o'clock. 

Mr. Scheer had intended to begin 
his vacation trip to-morrow, "but 
this," he declared, 'h'e would put aside 
for another day and be present at the 
inquest." 



BY WHAT RIGHT? 

ADTHORITY FOR HIS CENSURE. 



The Inquest, He Says, Was All on HU 
Language, and Not on the Jloy'a 
Death. 



Coroner Ashbridge's censure of Dr, 
Macpherson Crichton.of Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, for language used to Rev. Mr, 
Scheer, was the subject of general com- 
ment among physicians yesterday, espe- 
cially in the hospitals. Thajt a doctoi 
should in an inquiry into a cause of death 
be censured for his language seemed It! 
the opinion of many to be outside of tin 
Coroner's authority. .What effect a for- 
mal censure for lack of respect for th« 
cloth, delivered from the Coroner's desK,, 
may have upon a young physician's car- 
reer was also a subject of speculation. 

Dr. Crichton said yesterday: "I waai 
not subpoenaed to the Coroner's inquest,, 
but went there at the request of a physi- 
cian of the hospital to give an explana- 
tion to the Coroner. I was perfectly will- 
ing to bear all the blame for saying it 

was a 'd d preacher case,' but had ao» 

idea there was such a roast coming. It 
I had I would certainly have had a lawyer 
with me to tell me what questions I' 
should answer, and to block, if neces- 
sary, and if possible under the peculiar 
procedure in the inquest, that entirely 
irrelevant feature of the case. The pro- 
fanity had nothing to do with the boy fli 
death. Instead of attempting to estab- 
lish whether the lockjaw resulted froim 
the wound in the foot or the later wound! 
in the hand, I found that the inquest was 
simply a well planned badgering for tha 
man who had been guilty of a big D. 

"I simply answered the questions a* 
they were put, and had no opportunity l& 
tell my side of the story. The 'Ledger's* ; 
report of the inquest shows just aboufci 
how the Coroner ran things, and the evi-l 
dent prejudice with which he startedl 
out." Pie spoke quietly, and did not seera 
to be much worried by the Coroner's con- 
sure. "The Coroner," he added, "has no» 
authority to censure a physician for his 1 
words, and the men of the medical pro- 
fession know how much weight such & 
censure has. 

"The death certificate given by surgeon® 
of the, Samaritan Hospital was lor "te- 
tanus caused by a gunshot wound of the 
left hand.' The Coroner in his eagerness 
to hit at me told the jury that there waai 
a question whether it really resulted 



from the wound of the hand or the p» en- 
vious wound of the foot, the latter of 
which had been treated here. Then he in- 
structed the jury for a censure, but the» 
foreman got up and merely gave tue ver- 
dict of tetanus. 

"The Coroner reminded him of the cen- 
sure, and the jury obediently said yes 0 
they censured Doctor Crichton. Not for 
the boy's death, bear in mind, for I had! 
never seen the boy, but for the wordi 

"As for the word there was ample pro- 
vocation in the bearing of the father, 
and of the doctor who came here. The 
Superintendent and the Trustees of tha 
liospital are the ones to censure Or pun- 
ish for that sort of thing, and I am per- 
fectly willing to abide by their verdict. 
Anything that they may decide upon will 
be after a fairer examination of the facta 
than the Coroner made." 

Throughout the interview, although he 
was talking on a subject in which h& 
might have shown temper, Doctor Crich- 
ton did not at once repeat the word which 
has caused so much trouble except to 
quote it. . 



That profane physician at the Hahne- 
mann Hospital seems to have forgotten 
that the anti-swearing crusade is now on. 
The censure which the Coroner passed up- 
on him should be an admonition to men 
who are on duty in public institutions 
that it does not pay to be too free and easy 
with their tongues in dealing with the pub- 
lic 



CENSURED BY THE JURY 
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"I informed the gentleman," continued 

M/1HYflFTmAW Dr. Crichton, "that such a thing was out 

I i K 1 1 i H I I I ft! < of the line of possibility; that the resident 

i Ulll vll 1 V II j staff was not permitted to leave the hos- 

pital. I referred him to Dr. Paxson, of N. 

W K 0 T)TM\VJi HD 16th st - and said that if the latt S r co ?~ 

WAS rnilrfllMK 1 sidered it a hospital case we would be only 
II llU 1 11 VI XlllJU i too glad to send an ambulance for him." 
. "But you were told he could not be re- 

moved," interpolated the Coroner. 

Hahnemann Hospital Physician M- |.^I^^"^W»^ 

n mv * tt tt j ™ j t ' was tn e reply. "I think the gentleman 

mits Tnat He Used Bad Language. wa ? T n °t * competent judge.- 

"How about the harsh words you are 
said to have used?" queried Mr. Ashbridge. 

"The gentleman was insulting in his 
manner, and while I don't say he got abu- 
sive, his manner was insulting. I explained 
the facts in the cas^e that it was impos- 
sible for the resident to leave the hospital 
to attend to the case." 
"What about your profanity?" 
"I will state right here that the charge 
is absolutely false and without founda- 
tion." 

Dr. Crichton was questioned still fur- 
ther about the profane remark he was 
accused of having made to Dr. Cornelius, 
the Scheer's family physician. He said that 
the doctor called upon him and said that 
he had a case he wanted to investigate. 
The witness and his visitor went care- 
fully over the records together. "We 
couldn't find the one he asked for. He 
then said that the case had been treated in 
the receiving ward on July 3. I said, 'I 
beg your pardon, it was not the 30th, for 
if it had been it would have been on the 
records.' He said that he was particular 
about the matter because the boy's father 
was a preacher. I made the remark, 'An- 
other d— d preacher case.' " 

Dr. Crichton, in reply to a query from 
Mr. Ashbridge as to whether he was in 
the habit of prefixing this adjective to 
preachers, said that the Scheer case was 
the third in which he had had trouble 
with preachers. He did not know, how- 
ever, that he had been complained of be- 
fore the Scheer case for his brusqueness 
and profanity. 

"Don't you think your manner injures 
the institution?" asked the Coroner. 

"If people think so, it's their privilege 
to do so," was the reply. 

"You must remember the fact." com- 
mented Mr. Ashbridge, "that while you 
are receiving no compensation from pa- 
tients, the institution receives support 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and sim- 
ply because it heals pei**ns without 
charge it is no reason why its physicians 
should be guilty of brusqueness of man- 
ner in dealing with patients." 

"I thoroughly agree with you," replied 
Dr. Crichton; "but T don't think you are 
correct in this case." 

"I have made inquiries about you," said 
Mr. Ashbridge, "and have learned that 
you have a general high temper and 
brusqueness of manner. I think that the 
way the institution has been written up 
in the public press is due to you, and that 
you have done harm to the hospital." 

After some remarks, in which Mr. Ash- 
bridge expressed the opinion that Phila- 
delphia hospitals and other institutions 
should place Philadelphians at their 
heads, and not go outside when there are 
such positions to filll, Dr. Crichton was 
dismissed. 



There was an imposing array of fc physi- 
cians at the Coroner's office to-day, when 
the proceedings were resumed in the in- 
quest in the case of Coligny Scheer, the 
fourteen-year-old * lad whose father, the 
Rev. George A. Scheer, pastor of St, 
Mark's Reformed Church, made grave 
charges against the Hahnemann Hospital 
in connection with the death of his son, 
which occurred on July 18 from lockjaw. 
Dr. McPherson Crichton, the resident phy- 
sician admitted on the witness stand the 
truth of a portion of the accusations of 
profanity that had been made against him, 
and received the censure of the jury. 

It was admitted at to-day's hearing that 
Scheer had been treated in the dispensary 
attached to the hospital, although vigor- 
ous denial of this fact was made yester- 
day. It was explained that the mistake 
in statement came through a mix-up in 
cards, Scheer having received the card 
of another boy named Costello, who was 
also treated for an injury on the same 
day. 

Dr. Crichton is a Southerner, of mas- 
sive frame. He evidently took the ques- 
tionable position in which he was placed as 
a joke, and smiled perpetually through 
the entire hearing, showing a double row 
of fine, white, even teeth. He was appar- 
ently indifferent alike to the scoring to 
1 which he was submitted by Coroner Ash- 
bridge and the censure of the jury. He 
left the room still smiling among the 
group of his fellow practitioners who ac- 
companied him. 

Dr. Crichton was the first witness called. 
He asked to be affirmed instead of taking 
the oath, and then went on to give his tes- 
timony, which was broken in upon at in- 
tervals by sharp queries from the Coroner. 

The doctor said that he had been con- 
nected with the Hahnemann College since 
May 15 last. He did not recollect the 
Scheer case, and was under the impres- 
sion that the boy did not come under his 
observation. He saw the father, the Rev. 
Dr Scheer, on July 6, when he came in 
and said that he wished to lodge com- 
plaint against the hospital, as his boy had 
been ill used, according to his idea. The 
lad had been treated, but the last time he 
called he had been turned away, and re- 
turned home with a fever. He was much 
worse, and the father wanted the institu- 
tion s resident staff to assist him 
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tne responsibility on the hn^nitni ««r^^ 
Crichton had had some trouble before with 
some one," continued the witness "and at 
the time made the remark {hit it should 
not occur again. Dr. Scheer's remarks 
were slurring. His voice was Ilevaiel 
Dr fvffA be heard to the second floo* 
We " WaS calm ' quiet and Pass! 

Jig u £ ^ ere is a difference between a man 
who beheves that his child is dying ""in- 
terrupted the Coroner, "and a physician ?n 
tin.° S f P fp ta1 ' WhoSe , d , aily P^ctice is in cut* 
linLS* ar . ms and / leg3 - He becomes cal- 
loused^ so to speak. It is well to put our- 
selves in others' places." 
+£\ w - N . e lspn Hammond is attached to 
the hospital dispensary service. He testi- 
fied that the boy was treated there; but 
didn t know who issued the card He then 
went on to explain the card mix-up and 
how Scheer presented the' one made out 
for Costello. The treatment wasn™ mixed 
though for both boys were there for in- 

nn7fi & nri?, e f U but COUld 

not find out whether or not the boy Scheer 
came back on July 5. "If a person is a 
few minutes too late, sometimes he 
I treated and sometimes not. It all depends; 
| upon the pressure of cases. July 5 was a 
busy day, as there were the cases of Sat 
urday. Sunday and Monday." 

Dr. Hammond, an assistant in the surg- 
ical department, gave the original treat- 
ment to Scheer, but didn't recall the boy 
by that name. y 
Dr. Cornelius, the Scheers' family phys- 
ician, told how he was called in to see the 
lad on July 5. He found him with a fever 
and was informed of the treatments of the 
hand and foot at the Samaritan and Hahn- 
emann Hospitals. He refused to treat the 
foot, because he is neither a surgeon nor 
a specialist, and if* anything had gone 
wrong he would have had to bear the 
brunt of it. He looked at the foot how- 
I ever. There was no fever in it, and ap- 
j parently no pain. If there had been he 
| would navel oosened the bandage. He ad- 
I vised the father to go to the Hahnemann 
: and get a surgeon. The witness then re- 
lated hisin terview with Dr. Cuchton at 
the hospital. It occurred on July 21. He 
spoke to the superintendent about the case 
and the latter went around with him to 
look up the records. They had gone 
through four departments and finally 
came to that of the resident physician. 
As soon as they began to qusetion Cuchton 
he became excited, slapped his hand on the 
book three or four times and exclaimed: 

"Those d d preachers give us more 

trouble than all the other people put to- 
gether!" 

The superintendent subsequently tried to 
apologize for Dr. Cuchton's remarks by 
saying to Dr. Cornelius: "You must excuse 
thed octor; he is of Southern blood, and 



' on hJ m V n .?f ner - 1 su PPOse the rea- 
had trnSS } de ^ remark w as because he 
town - a minis ter in Gentian* 

nnn££i tes & mon / of Edwar <i Connelly, who 
i£- eS A th ? 0ATlce with Dr - John B. Mayer, 
c A £ ch a h> established the fact that 
joung kcheer had been refused treatment 
on July 5. The lad called at his place imme- 
diately after leaving the hospital and 
made complaint. 

Coroner Ashbridge then addressed the 
J £ y Ii e said that as {t was a question 
whether the tetanus that caused young 
bcheer s death was from the hand or the 
iXY, t hey had best re turn a verdict of 
aeath from lockjaw from injuries received, 
the hospital should not be censured, be- 
cause it had been unfortunate- enough to 
get in its employ a man who is pugnacious 
and of high temper. The experience of the 
Coroner's office with the institution cov- 
ering a period of . years, showed that it is 
admirably conducted, and does good work 
The father of the boy denies that Dr' 
Creichton gave him advice to seek any 
one outside to beat the lad. 

"I think," continued Mr. Ashbridge, 
"that the entire fault lies with Dr. Crich- 
ton for his profanity, which he should not 
have used in a hospital to any person, 
poor or rich. I have no doubt the man- 
agement of the institution will deal with 
him." 

The jury then found a verdict that 
Coligny Sheer came to his death from 
lockjaw due to injuries received. The 
foreman was about to sit down, evidently 
well pleased with his work, when Mr. 
Ashbridge looked at him in surprise, and 
said: 

"I would like the jury to take into con- 
sideration whether the action of Dr. 
Crichton is conducive to the good of the 
institution." 

"No, sir," quickly Interposed the fore- 
man. "We think he should be censured." 

And that ended the case. 



HOSPITAL 

COMPLAINED OF 

Dead Boy's Father Says He Was Ne- 
glected at Two Institutions. 



THE PHYSICIANS DENY IT 



Th.e statements made to-day before Cor- 
oner Ashbridge, by the Rev. George B. 
Seheer, D. D., pastor of St. Mark's Re- 
formed Church, 5th and Huntingdon sts., 
and Dr. John B. Mayer, of 1025 Arch st., 
in connection with the death of Dr. 
Scheer's fourteen-year-old son, Coligny 
Scheer, which occurred on Monday week 
from tetanus, seems to put the Hahne- 
mann Hospital and one of its physicians 
Dr, Creighton, in an unenviable light, 
j Both institution and physician will have 
a chance to present their defence to-mor- 
: row morning. 

Young Scheer met with two accidents. 
I On June 29 he ran a rusty nail into the 
bottom of his foot, and on July 4 a blank 
cartridge exploded in his hand, injuring 
the soft part of the flesh, between the 
thumb and forefinger. For the first he 
was treated at the Hahnemann Hospital, 
and for the second at the Samaritan Hos- 
pital. From the testimony presented, pro- 
j fessional etiquette played some part in 'the 
fatal termination of his case. The Hahne- 
mann Hospital doctors, it is averred, 
wouldn't look at his hand, and the Sa 
maritan Hospital physicians wouldn't look 
at his foot, each explaining that, as the 
other had treated the respective members 
first, future treatments had best remain 
in the original hands. The family phy 
sician, Dr. Cornelius, attended to the lad's 
physical condition, but did not treat either 
hand or foot. 

It is charged that young Scheer was told 
when he went to the Hahnemann at the 
time of the injury to his foot that if he 
would have delayed coming he would 
most likely have had lockjaw. He re- 
ceived several treatments, and on Friday 
July 1, was told that his wound was doing 
well and that he needn't return before +he 
following Tuesday. He accepted an invi 
tation to spend the Fourth of July at Dr. 
Mayer's home, Broad and Cayuga sts. It 
was there that the injury to his hand from 
the exploding cap occurred. He was taken 
at once to the Samaritan Hospital. 

The doctor there dressed the wound, say- 
ing that it was not dangerous. The lad 
had complained that afternoon of his foot. 



HOSPITAL ETIQUETTE. 
The next day Scheer went first to the 
Samaritan Hospital to have Ins hand 
looked after, and then proceeded down- 
town to the Hahnemann to have his foot 
dressed, according to the engagement made 
the previous Friday. He. told his father 
that the attending physician after a. king 
him what he wanted, said: ''Didn we tell 
you to be here at 1 o'clock?" "Yes," he re- 
sponded, "but look at my sore hand 
holding up the member for inspection, and 
explaining that he had just come from the 
Samaritan Hospital. 

"I can't treat you, because you did not 
come in time," the doctor is alleged to 
have replied. 

THE FATHER'S STATEMENT. 
"The boy came home in a raging fever," 
said his father, the Rev. Dr. Scheer, m 
the course of his testimony. He was 
complaining of excruciating pain. I at 
once called in Pr. Cornelius, my family 
physician. He refused to treat the foot, 
because he said he would incur all the 
responsibility if anything went wrong. He 
thought the hospital should at once send 
some help. T Ji." . frt 

The next morning at 8 o'clock I went to 
the Hahnemann Hospital to see the super- 
intendent. He was out I was + asked my 
mission by the clerk. I said that I had. 
come in the first place to enter a just com- 
plaint of the way my son had been treat- 
ed, and in the second place to ask tne 
assistance of the institution m this ex- 

tr ! wis 0 about to write out a statement to 
leave, when a doctor came in. He t£e»-attCl 
there began to abuse me even using 
curses because I said that. I won Id hoid. 
the institution ^P™ 8 ^^ 
I afterwards learned that it was the resi- 

de '« y dW la not the Samaritan Hospital 
treat the boy's foot as well as his hand/ I 
interposed Mr. Ashbridge. 

"I believe," replied Dr. Scheer that it 
was on account of medical etiquette Que 
physician will not interfere and take v he 
Responsibility after another one has trea - 
'■ed the case. The physician at the Hahne- 
mann said that he had nothing to , do with 
the hand. The wound in the toot had al- 
ready healed, but it gave pain, x rom Fri- 
day to Tuesday was too long to suspend 

tr 'ThTsamaritan Hospital authorities, 
when I applied to them on July 5, at oncq 
replied that they would send me a cloctor. 
■He treated my boy until the lint of July, 
Lockjaw set in on the 12th. I did not want 
charity at the Hahnemann. I am able to 
pay I only wanted a doctor sent to treat 
this extreme case. They did offer to take 
the boy into the institution, but he was 
too sick to be removed. I thought some 
one there ought to take the responsibility 
of treatment. The answer I got was, 'We 
have nothing to do with the ihand 
THE DOCTOR'S DENIAL. 
Dr Kose, who has charge of the out-pa- 
tient department at the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital was then called to tne 
stand He referred to notes of the case 
he had made from the records He said 
that theToy was distinctly told after the 



first treatment that he must in future go 
to the dispensary. He disobeyed this in- 
junction, but was treated, nevertheless. 
Dr. Northrop, whose patient he was, is 
now in Connecticut, on his vacation. The 
witness doubted if Scheer had been refused 
treatment for the hand. 

It was probably suggested to him that 
as the wound was doing all right, and as 
he had elected to go to the Samaritan Hos- 
pital, subsequent treatment might with 
propriety be carried on there. He also de- 
nied that it was ethic for sa hosnital to 
refuse to treat a case that had already 
been attended to by another hospital. 

Dr. Kase added that he had found out 
that the physician who is acucsed of hav- 
ing used abusive language to Dr. Scheer 
is Dr. Creighton. The latter utterly de- 
nies having done so. He says that he re- 
ferred the father to the out-patient depart- 
ment, and told him that the case would be 
visited, and if proper the patient would be 
admitted to the institution. The witness 
added that the Board of Managers of the 
hospital does not want and person retained 
in its services who would be guilty of the 
conduct charged against Dr. Creighton. 
Dr. Hartley, he said, was present at the 
interview between Dr. Creighton and Dr. 
Scheer. He denies that abusive language 
was used toward the latter. 

Dr. Mayer stated after the inquest that 
Dr. Cornelius, Dr. Scheer's family phy- 
sician, called at the Hahnemann Hospital 
on July 6, in consequence of the charges 
made by Dr. Scheer. He saw Dr. Creigh- 
ton, and, on relating to him the father's 
complaint, he says that Dr. Creighton re- 
plied: "The ministers give us more 

trouble than anyone else!" 
that he has no fault to find with the Hahn^ 
emann Hospital as an institution. He has 
passed in and out of it many times in his 
visits to members of his parish who were 
sick there. He said that it is the lack of 
treatment of his boy that he complains of 
most. 

Coroner Ashbridg/e continued the investi- 
gation until to-morrow morning, at 10 
o'clock, when Dr. Cornelius, Dr. Coughlan 
and Dr. Hartley will be called upon to tes- 
tify. 1 



Dr. Macgregor Crichton, a 
Resident at the Hahne- 
mann, Severely Scored 
by Coroner Ashbndge. 




Sequel to the Rev. Kir. 
Scheer'sAccusations That 
the Doctor Abused Him 
and Refused to Treat His 
Son. 




DR. MACPHERSON CRICHTON. 

Dr. McFherson Crichton, one of tha 
resident physicians of the Hahnemann 
Hospital, was severely censured by 
the Coroner's jury to-day. Such was 
.the ultimate results of me further in- 



qviry into the circumstances attend- 
ant upon the death of 14-year-old Co- 
ligny Sheer, of 2404 North Sixth street, 
which was begun by Coroner Ash- 
bridge at the Coroner's Court yester- 
day morning. 

Thus were the charges brought by 
|the lad's father, the Rev. George H. 
Sheer, pastor of St. Mark's Reformed 
: Evangelical Church, Fifth and Hunt- 
ingdon streets, finally disposed of. 

The inquest, continued from yester- 
day for the hearing of further testi- 
mony, developed but little in the way 
of new history in the case. 

The Rev. Mr. Sheer was not again 
on hand. The testimony, with but one 
exception, was confined entirely to 
the examination of a number of phy- 
sicians. These were mostly connected 
with the Hahnemann Hospital. 

Considerable interest, as anticipated^ 
was- centered in the evidence of the 
accusd doctor. 

However, Dr.- .Crichtoirs explanation 
appeared to be unsatisfactory. Net 
only was he censured by the jury, but 
he was heavily scored by Coroner 
! Arhbridge as well. 

Coligny, it will be remembered, died v 
it was supposed from injuries receiv- 
ed July 4. A blank cartridge exploded 
in his hand and he also ran a nail in- 
to- the arch of his foot sometime pre- 
vious. On July 12, he developed lock* 
iaw. 

At yesterday's hearing, his father 
made sensational charges against Dr. 
Crichton. He also stated his son was 
refused treatment. 

DR. CRJCHTpN ON THE STAND. 

This morning. Dr. Crichton was call- 
ed to take the stand. 

| The doctor, who is a Southerner, tes- 
tified that he had been connected with 




DR. ROBT. W. B. CORNELIUS. 



the Hahnemann Hospital as resident 
physician since May 1~>, 1808. 

"What department are you connect- 
ed with?" interrogated Coroner Ash- 
bridge. 

"I am connected with the depart- 
ment where patients are supposed to 
be brought." was the reply. 

Dr. Crichton then further testified 
that he had not seen the bov. 

"His father came to see him on 
about the sixth of July," he paid. 

Mr. Sheer, on entering the hospital 
stated he wished to see the superin- 
tendent. He was sent to me. He stat- 
ed he wished to lodge a complaint, as 
his boy had been refused treatment. 
He requested that a resident . physi- 
cian bo sent to his home as the bov 
was in a bad way and could net bo 
moved. This I refused, saying, as 1 
did so. that it was against the rules 
of the institution to allow any of the 
resident staff to go out. However. I 
referred him to Dr. Paxton. of North 

j Sixth/ street, one of the visiting staff 
telling him as I did so. that Dr. Pax- 
I ton would be only too glad to take 
iup 'the case." 

TILTING BEGINS. 

"Mr. Scheer said you made no such 
proposition," interrupted the Coroner. 

"Beg pardon, 1 did. I also said if it 
was a hopsital case we would send 
our ambulance for him. Now, Mr. 
Scheer was very dictatorial in 
his manner. Ho was more. He was 
very insulting and in manner decided- 
ly so. While I will not say he was 
abusive, still he was, as I said, pug- 
nacious and insulting." 

"How about your using profanity to 
him?" 

DIDN'T USE PROFANITY. 

"I will, say that that charge is ab- 
solutely 'false. I did not do so." 

The witness then said he couldn't 
tell who had issued the card, which 
the boy had bearing the name of Cos- 

teUo. ' _ 

"How about what you said to Dr. 
Cornelius?" was then asked by Coro- 
ner Ashbridg'e. 

"Dr. Cornelius called later and said 
he wished to investigate a case ot a 
bov, giving the' description. We went 
over the records but couldn't find it. 
Dr. Cornelius said the boy was treat- 
ed there. I said, 'beg pardon, he was 
not.' " 
"Then what?" 

"Then I said I supposed it was an 
other of those preacher cases." 

"fHave you a habit of talking like 
trrat. Dr. Crichton?" queried Coroner 
Ashb ridge. 

"No." 

"Now, doctor, I have had many com- 
plaints about you. and have been in- 
formed of your using bad language 
before. Don't vou think a man of that 
/character is detrimental to the insti- 
' tution he is connected with? While the 
resident phvsician may not receive any 
compensation, still the least he can 
do is to treat his patients courteous- 
ly. They should not be abused. 

"Don't you know, Dr. Crichton, that 
language such as that is not apt to 
help the institution. One thing more, 
what about sending the boy away in 
the ambulance from his home to the 
hospital? What did you tell his fath- 
er?" 



CRIOHTON, KACFKERSON 
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«* ^ld him, when he said the 

boy could not be moved, that he was 
not a competent judge " 
That's all, Dr. Crichton." 

ANOTHER WITNESS. 
Arthu ^ Hartley, also a resident 
Physician of the Hahnemann Hospi- 
H« ^ called to take the stand. 

i^uPd^hl e ^- that he didn?t know who 
he dls Pensary card, as no rec- 

und^'whnsf ' $1* F 8lderit P h ™n 
unaer wnose attention such ras*^ 
came, was responsible for this SI 
nat see the bo v. but was present 

Si e Vr he p CO ! IO , qUy between a the P fa?her 
-9^- Crichton took olace. "Mr 
he said> « was e - d 

to^hif? n ^n h ?^ talked as if ^wTshed 
to shift all the responsibility on us 

f»w n0t ^f ar . Dr ' Crichton use bad 
language. He has had trouble with 
several such cases before." 

*ou would be the 
^ ob ably if the case in pSint was a 
near and dear relative of vours Doc- I 
tor, broke in Coroner Ashbridge. 

Dr. J. P. Hassler, dispensary sur- 
geon, was n^xt called. ' I 

He stated that the boy had been 
treated there. As to the card he had 
been first given a large white one. and 
in the transfer from the white card, 
to the red dispensary card, the mis- 
take had been ,made. However, that 
would, not in the slightest, effect the 
course of testimony. 

THE ALLEGED REFUSAL. 
"How about your refusing to treat 
him because he was late," inquired the 
Coroner. 

"Well, that depends sometimes if it 
is a short day, we accord the patient 
treatment, but if it has been, a long 
day and we know the case, unless 
it is really imperative, we tell them 
to call the next day. That day in 
question, had in all probability been a 
very long one as we had the cases of 
the several proceeding days to treat. 
As he had got there after 2 o'clock, the 
time for closing, he had been probab- 
ly told to call again. Just who told 
him he could not say." 

Dr. Nelson Hammond, assistant dis- 
pensary surgeon, on being called to 
the stand, testified he remembered the 
circumstances very well. But he did 
not remember the boy. He entered his 
name in the book. 

DIDN'T REMEMBER. 

"Were you the physician who ex- 
hibited to him the — after the 

operation?" 

*i don't exactly remember, but prob- 
ably I did, if I treated him at that 
time. I did not see the father at 
all." 

DR. CORNELIUS TESTIFIES. 

Dr. Robert W. B. Cornelius was 
the -.'called. He is the family physi- 
cian of the Scheers, he said, and was 
first called to attend to the case on 
the fifth of July. 

"M~. Scheer came to my office, said 
ih^ doctor, "and asked me to go visit 
his son. I went and found him suf- 
fering with chills and fever. As I am 
not a specialist or a surgeon, I told 
him he had better have a surgeon ae- 
tacheu from the Hahnemann Hospital 
and attend to the injury. 



"1 told him this as I thoue-ht it . 
treated his foot and and I bad result 
were to follow, the hospital physician? 
would blame me. A surgeon durtne 
Coligny s illness came every day frog 
the Samaritan Hospital to attend tS 
the wound in his hand. They do that 
down at the Hahnemann too despite 
testimony to the contrary. I gradual 
from there 24 years ago; they did it 
then and they do it now - 
I heara from Mr. Scheer'about them 
refusing to send a physician and i f 
myself, investigated. I was reeeivpri 
very kindly by the .suDerin?2ndent 
Together we went over the books hi it 
could find no record of the case % 

Phy^iam'^ 6 WGnt t0 SG6 the resid *nt 
'Is he here?" 

'Yes, there he is over there," and Dr 
Cornelius pointed to Dr. Crichton. 
t»rlA V? rnelms resumed: "When we en 
IZl ^Hj°° m and ^P^ined the na- 
ture of the case, the 'resident' grew 
verv vioLent. .He pounded the table 
grew very excited, and exclaimed 'It's 
pother of those preacher cases, I sup. 

"I was then told by the suoerin- 
tendent not to notice the 'resident's' 
5S? ne J'-* a 5i he very hot-blooded 

and excitable and had some trouble 
with a case of similar nature before ' 

After the testimony of Edward Con- 
nelly, who stated Coligny had told 
him he had been refused treatment 
had been taken, the deposition of Dr 
Burroughs . was read. This stat^ri 
that Coligny had died from lockjaw 
caused by the wound in his hand 

the 0 Ju°r n y er stfd hJf^ addr *^ 
"No fault should be found in the 
hospita . It is a very unfortunate 
thing ror the institution that such 
physicians as Dr. Crichton are allow- 
ed to be resident physicians. There- 
tore tne entire fault lies with Dr 
Crichton alone, and not with thp 
Hahnemann Hospital." tne 
The jury without deliberation then 
rendered its verdict. It was that "Co- 
ligny Scheer had come to his death 
Irom lock-jaw caused by injuries re 
ceived. We recommend, also that Dr" 
Crichton be severely censured." 
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CRILEY , JOHH Mltk^l 



Name in full 

P. O. Address in full 

Graduate (or Licentiate) of 



CHIPPER HAWLEY HARVEY 



Graduated from the Cleveland Homoeopathic Hospital 
College in lggif. Matriculated from California/ 
He was horn in Coldwater, Michigan. Xiornia * 

Jf^L 1 ? T ? d ^ na ana at Los Angeles and completed 
21 wJ?J?2i/5 Ud 4 e f a L M1Chigan > York and Cleveland, 
n^f S^fV 11 Detroit, San Diego, cal., Salt Lake 
?3; y, w 1 ^ ouls 0X1(1 Bro °*lyn as an eye and ear special- 
ist- He also managed a patent medicine business at 
Toronto, Canada. Also was with Munyon in phila. 

inches tall, fresh complexion, light 
brown hair inclined to be sandy, bald 
on top of head, rather long mus- 
tache, mark on bridge of nose, wears 
false teeth and gold-rimmed specta- 
cles speaks with a slight American 
accent, wears hi s hat on the back of 

sToken'^' " PlaUSlble ^ 

ETHEL CLARA ENEVE. I 
The physician's stenographer, who 
* suposed to have accompanied him 
dressed as a man, is French and 
calls herself Mrs. Crippen. She is 
twenty-seven years old, has light 
brown hair, gray eyes, good teeth 
and is nice looking and of pleasant 
appearance. She is of medium build 




DR. HAWLEY HARVEY CRIPPEN 
Formerly of Philadelphia, who is wanted 
in connection with the murder of Bell* 
Elmore, his wife, in London. 

Principles in Elmore Murder 

BELLE ELMORE. 

The murdered woman was a vau- 
deville actress of prominence in the 
music halls abroad, the wife of 
Br. H. H. Crippen, once a Phila- 
delnhian, where she lived with him 
about 1895 Her maiden name was 
Mackamotski, and it is reported her 
father had a title of some kind 
fche was about thirty-five years old 
and said to have been good looking. 
DR. CRIPPEN. 

The physician, who is wanted in 
connection with the murder of his 
wife and who is said to have fled to 
the United States, is thus described 
by the London police: "Hawley Har- 
vey Crippen, alias Peter Crippen 

«li.q.<a FronotAi n„< . ' 



SEEK DR. CRIPPEN, 
WHO LIVED HERE, 
IfP MURDER 



~rviy lit 19 k 

Former Philadelphian Involved 
Death of Belie Elmore, Actress, 
In Their London Home 



In 



BELIEVED TO HAVE FLED TO U. S 
WITH WOMAN DRESSED AS A MAN 



The police of the United states, es- 
pecially in Philadelphia, have been asked 
by Scotland Y ar d to arrest Dr. Hawley 
Harvey Crippen, a former resjdent 
th.s city, in connection with the murder 

IZ ^ r ' PPe , n \ aUaS Peter Cri PPen. nd ° n ° f hls Belle Elmore a 

alias Franckel Crippen, an American vaudeville actress and one. v„ 
doctor, fifty.years old, Ave feet three to many perso „ S) Te'hLn " 

at 1505 Arch st. 



resided 



Murdered Woman Whose Husband Was 
Captured Today After Great Sea Chase 




MRS. HAW LB Y CRIPP EN (BELLE ELMORE) 



Though Mrs. Crippen, or Belle Elmore, 
as she was better known, disappeared 
several months ago, it was not until 
yesterday that her body was found buried 
in a coal cellar at Dr. Crrppen's house 
in London, 39 Hilldrop Crescent. Then, 
too late, the police learned that Dr. 
Crippen had flown. They believe that he 
sailed for New York on Saturday, prob- 
ably on the Lusitania, from Liverpool 
or Quenestown, or the Cedric, St. Paul 
or Minnetonka, the latter from London. 

The English police say that Dr. Crippen, 
who was until recently foreign represen- 
tative of the Munyon Remedy Company, 
of 15th and Arch sts., took a companion 
with him when he fled from London. 
They say that she is Ethel Clare Le Neve, 
twenty-seven years old, who calls her- 
self Dr. Crippen's wife. She is probably 
dressed in blue serge, the police declare, 
but may be dressed as a boy in a dark 
brown suit. She is French by birth and a 
stenographer. 

Those who kne wDr. Crippen during 
his stay in Philadelphia, which began in 
1S95, the year of his marriage to Belle 
Elmore, say they cannot believe him in- 
volved in the murder of his wife. They 
declare that though the couple quar- 
relled frequently, they were greatly at- 
tached to each other. Moreover, they 
characterize Dr. Crippen as a man of 
refinement, and call his position m the 
medical profession a high one. 

"I will never believe that Dr. Crip- 
pen murdered his wife," said Professor 
Munyon, who employed the fugitive physi- 
cian for about thirteen years. "He was 
too gentle to harm her or any one else. 
LIKE CHARLTON CASE 

The case is strikingly similar to that 
of the Charlton murder at Lake Como, 
Italy. Both women were actresses who 
left their American homes to meet death 
by violence in a foreign land, and in each 
instance the police pursued the American 
husband to the shores of his native land. 

Porter Charlton was arrested in Ho- 
boken, but in the absence of an extradition 
treaty between the United States and 
Italy .specifically providing for the return 
to either country of a citizen*- of the other 
country who has committed a crime 
abroad, may go free. 

In the present case no such compila- 
tions are "probable as the British-Ameri- 
can extradition treaty leaves no loophole 
of which a suspected criminal may take 
advantage. The London police have made 
a definite charge against Dr. Crippen and 
propose to get him with the co-operation 
of the American authorities. 

Dr. Cripoen, who is fifty years of age, 
has made his home for some time at 39 
Milidrop Crescent, North London. Some 
time ago his wife, who was treasurer of 
the Music Hall Artist's Guild, disappear- 
ed, and subsequently a notice of her death 
appeared in the local papers. The fact of 
her demise was generally credited, but 
there was more, or less gossip among the 
woman's intimates, and this finally reach- 
ed the ears of the police. The latter vis- 
ited Dr. Crippen, and the interview ap- 
y\ 6e" satisfactory. 



BODY IN THE CELLAR. 
Saturday noon Dr. Crippen disappeared, 
ana since then the police have not been 
ft-We ;o locate him. Yesterday a search 

£i+V ie JF^i 211 house was made ' an d the 
battered body of a woman was found 
buried in the cellar. It had been placed 
m quicklime and was burned beyond rec- 
ognition, but the finding of the body, to- 
gether with other discoveries to-day. has 
t?5 C ] 01 ^ bt in the minds of the authori- 
Drippen murdered woman was Mrs. 

r^«af Vi P MacNaughton, chief of the 
1:^ fj Investigation Department of 
Scotland Yard took the matter in hand 

Thf^ 10 ^ 1 ^^ followed rapidly, 
to firSt } hms the London police did 
to-day was to cable to the police of Amer- 
can ports asking them to search mSm- 

Zl^? er t t0 l Dr - Crippen, /who was 
described with the aliases of Peter Crio- 
pen and Franckel Crippen. The police be- 
t^? ll at ne sailed °n Saturday for the 
Tjnited States. They say that he is accom- 
panied by Ethel Clara Leneve, a French 
woman, whom he had recently introduced 
as his wife. This woman, the police state, 
is believed to be dressed in male attire 
Before leaving Hilldrop Crescent Crippen 
sent out for a boy's suit, and this the 
police surmise, is now being worn :w his 
companion. 

COOLLY PLANNED MURDER. 

The indications point to a coolly plan- 
ned murder. Early in February a letter 
signed "Belle Ellmore" was received by 
the vaudeville artists' guil<f* stating that 
the writer had gone to America on busi- 
ness. It was this letter which the police 
say was intended to cover up a crime 
that, as it turned out, furnished an evi- 
dence of criminality. Belle Elmore spell- 
ed her name with one "L." 

The discrepancy was recognized and 
aroused suspicion among members of the 
guild and largely influenced them in de- 
termining to bring the matter of the wo- 
men's strange disappearance to the au- 
thorities. 

Then the advertisement appeared an- 
nouncing that Belle Elmore had died at 
Los Angeles, Cal. An investigation was 
put on foot and the advertisement was 
found to have been untrue. It was learn- 
ed to-day that when the officers visited 
Dr. Crippen they forced him to admit 
that his wife had not died in California. 
He then said; according to the detectives, 
that he and his wife had quarreled and 
that following the quarrel she disappear- 
ed. The police refused to accept this ex- 
planation because of the fact that the wo- 
man was found to have left her jewelry 
and money behind. 

Acocrding to Dr. Munyon, Mrs. Crippen 
was fon of society and the company of 
men other than her husband. It is al- 
leged that Mrs. Crippen worried her hus- 
band so much while they resided in this 
city that the physician had to give up 
his regular position with the Homeopathic 
Home Remedy Company. 

Asked if he thought that an admirer of 
Mrs. Crippen might have been responsible 
for her death, Dr. Munyon repiied: "That 
may be the case. 

"I am very sorry to hear that Dr. Crip- 
pen is being sought by the police," said 
Dr. Munyo n. "From the little that I 
know of the case now, I cannot bring 
myself to think that Dr. Crippen murder- 
ed his wife or that he was responsible for 
her death in any way. HHBHMi 



di?nnw?l , V^ J1 V lnquiry ' the authorities J him to become a correspondent in 

hlt n rSJ? d , at . L ,° S An & el ^ s . and completed 
It dical r studles in Michigan, Cleveland 
and New York city. He practiced in De- 
troit San Diego, Cal. ; Salt Lake City, 
bt. Louis and Brooklyn as an eye and ear 
specialist. At one time he managed a 
patent medicine business in Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

^ C !? tly Dr ' Cri PPen appeared in public 
with the Leneve woman, who, according 
to the police, was introduced by the doc- 
tor as Mrs. Crippen. She is an attractive 
person several years younger than the 
murdered woman. 



in hard luck in London, but Dr." Munyon 
«Jn ie< L ^ ass ^tion. About six months 
fFSr* It Cnp P en ^ased to write to Pro- 
^ r Munyon and the latter never knew; 
what became of him. 

"It was about 1895 that Dr. Crippen 
applied to me for a position. He was a 
graduate of a homeopathic college in 
Cleveland, I think, and if I recall the 
rectrnrT' 8 ° f ° ur a ^^intance" cor! 

Ohia riPPen t0M me that his h0 ™ 
m '** e T was one of the most intelligent 
TJ^:%^'^y^ so proficient 8 



Neighbors . of "the Crippens speak of WmTpUtfoV No?£aveT?v£ t0 g T 
them as quiet folk who appeared to be *«i . JNOr nave I ever regret- 



in prosperous circumstances.' They occu 
pied a well-furnished and well-maintain- 
ed and semi-detached house of twelve 
rooms. They did not mingle with their 
immediate neighbors, but from the num- 
ber of callers at their home it was judged 
that they had many friends. 

Mrs. Crippen was very well known in 
vaudeville circles. She attended the 
meetings of the Music. Hall Artists' Guild 
regularly up to the time of her disap- 
pearance in February. 



New York, July 14.— The New York 
police have not been communicated with 
on the subject of the death of Belle El- 
more. No one connected with the 



when I knew hen Soon a&r Dr P °C? 
pen become connected with myfirm ] 
mure, jno one connected with the vau- a medical school occupied a chair m 
deville stage could be found in this city him a- ^ a^t«nf Ut West Later 1 ™ade 
last night who knew Miss Elmore or Dr. too a rd a e ^ | t the Av^tP 1 ' ,? r ' Cri ^ en 



te .^ tak i n ? him int0 ™y employ. 

Dr. crippen was a verv small ™ Q « 
about five feet tall. He wei|hed about 
UO pounds and had sandy hair and « 

Z^r'w^' \ remember his^wlfS 
&i?h, £ • When he introduced her to 
me Dr. Crippen told me that his wife was 

?*nn£ Shter ,? f a Russian nobleman I 

but I t tn? n C £"ti, Wh6n . the5r were niarried! 

Pe U rfo I r m h ed n in t ^w We Y d o d ;,? gr ™ 

pen become connected with my " P 



Crippen. 



DR. CRIPPEN AND WIFE 

RESIDED IN THIS CITY 



. at the Arch st. address for 
short time and then he and his wff - went 
to housekeeping in this city 

Mrs. Crippen was a giddy woma-. Qh. 

than f W % SO H Ciet /' She "^d W Xr men 
ffian her/ hiyriand. S hV worried nini a 



great deal. Dr. Crippen told me that his 
wife had been on the stage in London. 
Some years after he started with me I 
saw that he was distressed, I attributed it 
to the annoyance of nis wife and 1 
thought it best to make a change in the 
position he occupied if his wife did not 
leave the stage, 

"I am not certain whether she did so, 
but at any rate Dr. Crippen went to New 
York. He corresponded with me fjr a 
long time after that and then, he went 
to London to practice medicine and to 
become my correspondent over there. I 
heard from him a number of times, but 
he never wrote me anything about his 
domestic affairs. I found it necessary to 
make a change in London and another 
man was selected to nil Dr. Crippens 
position. 

"I heard from Dr. Crippen last about 
six months' ago. Then I lost track of his 
Dr. Crippen had 
I was told that he had con- 
said the ducted a . medicine store while he was in 
London." 

Asked if it was true, as rumored, that 



Dr. H. H. Crippen, for whom the police 
of Europe and America are searching, is 
widely known in this city. For about thir- 
teen years he was employed by Professor 
Munyon, of the Munyon Homeopathic 
Heme Remedy Company, when the offices 
of the firm were at 1505 Arch st. 

Professor Munyon was shocked when he 
was told to-day thai the police of Scot- 
land Yard suspected Dr. Crippen of know- 
ing how his wife died. 

"I will never believe that Dr. Crippen 
murdered his wife or that he had any- 
thing to do with her death," said the 
professor. He added that Dr. Crippen was 
one of the finest men he ever knew. 

"It may be that Dr. Crippen had cause whereabouts^in' London 
to kill his wife, but he was too gentle no children 
to harm her or any one else," 
professor. 

Dr. Crippen applied to Professor Mun 
yon for a position about 1895. He was Di\ Crippen" was" jealous of his wife, Dr. 
made a medical correspondent for the Munyon replied: "Not that I know of. 
Homeopathic Home Remedy Company He had reason to be jealous of her, but 
and then he was promoted to be an as- Dr. Crippen was not the kind of a man 
sistant manager. He remained in this to let jealousy master him," 
city for some years and then was sent to The Professor said that Dr. Crippen is 
New York as a correspondent for the about fifty-five years old now, and that 
firm. Several years ago he went to Lon- 
don. 

According to Duke Munyon, a son of 



his wife was about twenty years younger. 

"I knew Dr. Crippen well enough to 
understand his disposition," said Professor 
Professor Munyon, Dr. Crippen wrote to Munyon. "He was as docile as a kitten; 
this city asking the Professor to allow his habits were excellent. I must say 

never knew a more honorable 



that I 
man.' 1 



Belle Elmore, the Vaudeville Actress, Murdered in London 




WIFE OF FORMER PHHILABELPKIAN WHO IS MISSING 

Belle Elmore, widely-known as a vaudeville performer, was the wife of Dr. 
Hawley Harvey Crippeh, a physician, and at one time an employe here of the Mun- 
y^n Remedy Company. She mysteriously disappeared from their home in London 
SomP time ago Later a notice of her death appeared m the newspapers. Gos- 
sTat^ and Dr. Crippen was questioned. He made apparently 

P fl i answers but on Saturday disappeared. The police then searched the 
house and found Mrs Crippen in a coal cellar. Charges have been 

S At d" CilPPen, L as he 1b supposed , to have sailed for this country 
the American police are watching for him. 



ITCH SHIPS HERE 
FOR GIRL AND SLAIN 





F American July 

1910 

Crippen and 'Wife' in 

Male Attire Are 

Hunted 



LIVED IN THIS CITY 



Physician Wrote That Mur- 
der Victim Died of 
Pneumonia 



EXPECTED ON STEAMER 

"1 




DR. H. H. CRIPPEN 

He is being sought for the murder in Lon- 
don of his wife known on the vaudeville stage 
aX Belle Elmore. This cut is made from a 
p^ture taten while he lived in Philadelphia 
several years ago. He has since shaved oft his 
whiskers. 



LONDON, July 14. 
Scotland Yard got in touch with the 
police of the large cities of the United* 

, States today in the hunt for Dr. Hawley 
H. Crippen, wanted in connection with 
the murder of his wife, Belle Elmore, a 
vaudeville actress, whose body was found 
in the cellar of - her home after she had 

fcbeen missing for months. 

Instructions were given to the Ameri- 
can authorities to search all the trans- 
atlantic stealers arriving in the next few 
days fot Doctor Crippen and a beautiful 
young woman, Ethel Clare Leneve, who 1 
is said to b*, his companion and was his 
former stenographer. She is said to be 
disguised in boy's clotnes. In Crippen's j 
friendship for her the police see a cause 
for the crime, which is believed to have 
been carefully planned and executed. 

The Lusitania, expected to dock in New 
York toni-ht, will be the first to be 
searched. Scotland Yard is confident tnat 
Crippen will soon be under arrest. The 
New York and Philadelphia police are 
expected to lend particularly active as- 
sistance. In the former city Belle El- 
more .was born and ih Philadelphia Doctor 
Crippen for a long time worked with Pro- 
fessor Munyoii, the patent medicine man. 

Body Terribly Mutilated 

Crippen has been missing since Satur- 
day last, when apparently he could no 
longer offer explanation for the death 
of his wife, which was alleged to have 
occurred months ago in California. 
Then it was that the police, in making 
a thorough examination of the empty 
house, came upon the body, mutilated 
and burned beyond recognition by 
quicklime which had been thrown 
upon it. . « 

The t^hick clay, by which it was partly 
surrounded, to some extent retarded 
the action of the quicklime, and so 
frustrated the murderer's intention of 
destroying the body utterly. It is re- 
ported that the body had been partly 
dissected before burial, and that nearly 
all the bones are missing. 

The belief is strong that Crippen 
sailed on Saturday for New York, but 
there have also been rumors that he 
was seen in London not longer ago 
than this morning. Nothing, however, 
developed during the course of the day, 
although the police continued their dig- 
ging operations at the house. Nothing 
was found that would throw further 
light on the mystery. 

Like Cliarlton Case 

The case is strikingly similar to that 
of the Charlton murder at Lake Como, 
Italy. Both women were actresses who 
left their American homes to meet death 



by violence in a foreign land, and in each 
instance the police pursued the American 
husband to the shores of his native land 
Porter Charlton was arrested in Ho- 
boken, but in the absence of an extradi- 
tion treaty between the United States and 
Italy, specifically providing for the re- 
turn to either country of a citizen of the 
other country who has committed a crime 
abroad, may go free. 

In the present case no such complica- 
tions are probable, as the British-Ameri- 
can extradition treaty leaves no loophole 
of which a suspected criminal may take 
advantage. The London police have 
made a definite charge against Doctor I 
Cnppen, and propose to get him with 
the co-operation of the American au- ' 
thorities. 

Her 'Death- Published 
Doctor Crfrppen, who is a dentist and 50 
years of age, has made his home for 
some time at 89 Hilldrop Crescent, North 
London. Some time ago his wife, Belle 
Elmore, a vaudeville actress and treas- 
urer of the Music Hall Artists' Guild 
disappeared, and subsequently a notice 
of her death appeared ih the local papers. 
The fact of her demise was generally 
credited, but there was more or less gos- 
sip among th^ woman's intimates, and 
this finally reached the ears of the' police 
The latter visited Doctor Crippen, and 
the interview appeared to be satisfactory 
Saturday noon last Doctor Crippen dis- 
appeared, and since then the police have 
not been able to locate him. Yesterday 
a search of the Crippen house was made, 
and the battered body of a woman was 
found buried in the cellar. It had been 
placed in quicklime and was burned be- 
yond recognition, but the finding of the 
body, together with other discoveries to- 
day, has left no doubt in the minds of 
the authorities that the murdered woman 
was Mrs. Crippen. 

Sir Melville MacNaughton, chief of the 
criminal investigation department of 
Scotland Yard, took the matter in hand, 



;v Misspelling Causes Suspicion 
The discrepancy was recognized and 
aroused suspicion among members of the 
guild, and largely influenced them in de- 
termining to bring the matter of the 
woman's strange disappearance to the 
authorities, 

Then the advertisement appeared an- 
nouncing that Belle Elmore had died at 
Los Angeles, Cal. An investigation was 
put on toot, and the advertisement was 
found to have been untrue. It was 
learned today that when the'officers visit- 
ed Crippen they forced him to admit that 
his wire had not died in California. He 
then said, according to the detectives, 

hat he and hi s wife had quarreled and 
that following the quarrel she disap- 
peared. ^ 

The police refused to accept this ex- 
planation because of the fact that the 
woman was found to have left her jew- 
elry and money behind. Pursuing their 



■ 



and developments followed rapidly. 
Woman in Boy's Attire 
The first thing the police did today 
was to cable to the police of American 
por % ts, asking them to search incoming 
steamers for Crippen, who was described 
with the aliases of Peter Crippen and 
Pranckel Crippen. The police believe 
that he sailed on Saturday for the United 
States. They state that he is accompa- 



inquiry, the authorities discovered that 
Doctor Crippen was born a t Coldwater 
Mich. He was educated in Indiana and 
at Los Angeles, and completed his medi- 
cal studies in Michigan, Cleveland and 

nr eW , Y °/ k City " They lea ™ e * that ne 
practiced in Detroit, San Diego Ca 
: Salt Lake City, St. Louis and Brooklyn 
|as an eye and ear specialist. At one 
ne^^t^^r/?^ Patent-medicine busi- 
ness at Philadelphia and in Toronto, Can. 
Married in Hew York 
He marr>n Belle Elmore, as she was 
known on Ae stage, at New York The 
Tki m Th % malden name was Mackamot- 

a~o £ Came t0 L0nd ° n four > rears 

a to o. Mrs. Crippen is described by ac- 
quaintances as about 35 years of age 
The police give this description of 
Crippen and the woman who is said to 
have accompanied him: 

"Hawley Crippen, alias Peter Crip- 
pen, alias Pranckel Crippen, an Amer- 

tl7 d ?Tl' 50 years old ' 5 feet 3 in ches 
tall, fresh complexion, light brown 
hair inclined to be sandy, bald on top of 
brfdi/^ ler l0n§ " musta ^e, mark on 
£oM ri n 1 ° Se ' Wears false teeth and 
fnil; ^ med s P ect acles, speaks with a 
J g f American accent, wears his hat 

V ! ip aCk ,° f hiS head ' is Plausible 
and quiet spoken, is accompanied by a 

™ an , 1 C / I !! n ?.\ erSelf Mrs « Crippen. 27 



nied by Ethel Clara Leneve, a French- ' Years old, light brown hair g ay eve « 
woman, whom he had recently introduce 1 good teeth, nice looking and ot pleas 
as his wife. This woman, the police state, , ant appearance, medium build * pieas " 



is believed to be dressed in male attire. 
Before leaving Hilldrop Crescent Crip- 



Called. Stenographer His Wife 

Z!!l. St , eame r Lusitania sailed from 



pen sent out for a boy's suit, and this j T The st 

the police surmise is now being worn by :~ lver Pool on Saturday and from Queens- 
his companion. £ w £ on Sunday. She was due at New 

The indications point to a coolly planned * j ate tonight. The Cedric also 

murder. Early in February last a letter qT ^ , om Llver Pool Saturday and the 
signed "Belle Ellmore" was received by 5 fi aul sa iled on the same day from 
the vaudeville artists' guild, stating that ^^hampton and the Minnetonka from 
the writer had gone to America on busi- ^° naon - 

nesa It was this letter which the police Recently Doctor Crippen appeared in 
say was intended to cover up a crime P ut)Iic with the Leneve woman who 
that, as it turned out, furnished an evi- according to the police, was introduced , 
dence of criminality. Belle Elmore spelled Dy tile d °ctor as Mrs. Crinnen Sh*> i« ' 
th one "1." an attractive person, several years ' 

younger than the murdered woman I 

i 



her name with one "1." 



Neighbors of the Crippens speak of 
them as quiet folk, who appeared to be 
n prosperous circumstances. They occu- 
pied a well-furnished and well-main- 
tained semi-detached house of twelve 
rooms. They did not mingle with their 
immediate neighbors, but from the 
number of callers at their home it was 
judged that they had many friends. 

Mrs. Crippen was very well known in 
vaudeville circles. She attended the 
meetings of the Music Hall Artists' 
Guild regularly up to the time of her 
disappearance last February. 

Miss Leneve was the doctor's sten- 
ographer. 

Scotland Yard Statement 

Superintendent Froest, of Scotland 
Yard, said in an interview today: 

"Crippen represented a patent medicine 
concern and was also connected with the 
Drouet Institute for the Cure of Deaf- 
ness. Crippen carried on his business in 
Oxford street under the name 'Yale 
Tooth Specialist.' 

"On February 22 Crippen circulated a 
report that his wife had gone to the 
United States on business. Later he said 
h e had received news that she had died 
of pneumonia and that the body had been 
cremated near San Francisco. 

"Crippen later admitted to me that his 
stories were not correct. He said he 
had quarreled with his wife, who left 
him, saying she would never see him 
again. He said he believed she had gone 
to the United States. Last Saturday 
j Crippen and the Le Neve girl, whom he 
; told his friends he had married, dis- 
appeared. 

"Last night we dug up the brick floor 
of the cellar and found the multilated 
remains of the body." 

The Evening News says that a man 
answering in every particular the pub- 
lished description of Crippen was seen 
t and followed along Kingsway and South- 
[ ampton row by a person who suspected 
his identity. 

Saw Crippen Quit Ofnce 

The porter of Craven House, Kingsway, 
states that just before noon today he 
was surprised to see Crippen, who for 
nearly a year past had not been seen in 
the building. Crippen hurried past him 
with a curt "good morning" and ran up- 
stairs to his ofnce. A few minutes later 
the porter went upstairs and was aston- 
ished to find that the name "Crippen" had 
been washed off the glass door. 

Crippen remained in his office only a 
few minutes. On his way downstairs 
he was seen and recognized by ouier 
people. He passed tfje porter again and 
the latter suddenly remembered that he 
had read the story of the Elmore case 
and Doctor Crippen's connection with it. 
He realized the importance of the matter 
at once, and followed Crippen to the 
street. He saw the doctor purchase a 
newspaper, after which he disappeared in 
the direction of Southampton row. 

The porter informed the police, who 
are following up the clue. 



Another employe at Craven House says 
the man identified by the porter was not 
Crippen, but a man who habitually col- 
lected letters that the doctor had ad- 
dressed there. Anyway, the police do 
not regard the clue as important. They 
say the various reports, including one 
that Crippen, July 12, have been received 
but there is nothing to show that he or 
the Leneve woman have been seen in 
London since July 9. 

Married to Girl Companion 

Miss Leneve's mother said in an inter- 
view that her daughter was employed 
by Crippen for ten or twelve years A 
week or two before Easter, she was' sur- 
prised by her suddenly announcing she 
had been married to Crippen at a London 
registrar's * office. Two of Crippen's 

friends witnessed the marriage. 

Crippen to>ld her he had been divorced. 
The couple spent their honeymoon on the 
continent, and "Mrs. Crippen" sent her 
mother several plicture postals from 
Dieppe, but gave no address. When they 
returned they went to live at Hilldrop 
Crescent with a French maid, who, the 
mother understood, had accompanied 
them from Boulogne. Miss Leneve's 
mother and father pressed her to show 
her marriage certificate, but she always 
evaded doing so. She visited her mother 
on July 7 and said she was returning to 
France soon. The mother has not seen 
her since. Miss Leneve visited her sister 
in the forenoon of July 9 and stayed a 
few minutes, when she hurried away. 
None of the family has seen her since. 

Adelene Harrison, a writer of dramatic 
lyrics, has a long article in a newspaper 
on the home life of the . Crippens, with 
whom siie was very intimate. She de- 
scribes Mrs. Crippen as vivacious, kind 
hearted and full of the joy of life. She 
was fond of society, excitement and the- 
aters Crippen, she says, was a typical, 
quiet, unassuming American. His sole aim 
seemed, to be to earn money for his wife 
to spend. He idolized her and humored 
all her fancies. He did his, ..utmost to 
gratify her craving for jewelry and 
gowns, which was almost abnormal. She 
| had piles of gowns, but always wanted 
more. She took no care of her gar- 
ments. 

The writer says she has seen an elab- 
orate 20-guinea costume thrown carelessly 
on a kitchen dresser among edibles and 
crockery. 

The Drouet institute referred to by I 
Inspector Froest was attacked by the 
editor of Truth. Truth was sued: for libel I 
and won the case. The institute obtained ! 
notoriety through the death of a working ' 
man from an abscess in the ear. Justice 1 
Mathew denounced the institute as a dis- ' 
graceful concern, which was being ear- 
ned on for unworthy objects by discredit- 
able means. After the institute broke up 
owing to the exposures, Crippen started 
the Aural Remedies Company, which 
Truth promptly attacked. 
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Expect: £ipeedy Capture 
The police think that Crippen will be 
captured shortly. Owing to his taste for 
flashy dress, he will be easily recognized. 
Pie is addicted to the wearing of a white 
derby, a frock coat and a red waistcoat. 

After his wife's death Crippen received 
letters addressed to her at the office of 
the music hall guild. 

The body of Mrs. Crippen, or what was 
left of it, wag removed from her late 
residence this afternoon to the morgue. 
It was so shockingly mutilated that two 
coffins were required to carry it. 

It is suspected that Crippen himself 
supplied the Stage and the Era, two 
theatrical weeklies, with the advertise- 
ments of his wife's death. The adver- 
tisements merely stated the fact of her 
death, which, it was said, occurred in 
California. The name of the town where 
she was supposed to have died was not 
given. 

The stepson of Mrs. Crippen who has 
been referred to several times is H. O. 
Crippen, of Los Angeles, Cal. Crippen 
usually told people that his home was 
San Francisco. 

VICTIM BROOKLYN GIRL; 
'DEAD/ WROTE HUSBAND 

NEW YORK, July 14.— Belle Elmore 
and Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen had 
lived in London upward of eleven years. 
She was born in the Williamsburg sec- 
tion of Brooklyn thirty-eight years ago. 
Her stepfather, Frederick Messinger, and 
several of her half brothers and sisters 
live in Brooklyn now. Her maiden name 
was Cora Belle Makomaski. 

Doctor Crippen is a homeopathist physi- 
cian who. has practiced in New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and San Diego, Cal. 
He was employed for several years by 
Munyon's patent-medicine concern in 
Philadelphia, after which he went to 
England, where he made money by run- 
ning correspondence schools for the treat- 
ment of diseases of the ear, institutions 
which were attacked by London news- 
j papers and denounced from the bench. 
He is 50 years old. 

Belle Elmore's stepfather, Frederick 
Messinger,' is a man of 70, who lives in 
an old frame house at 685 Gove street, 
East Williamsburg, with one of his 
daughters, Belle Elmore's half-sister, 
Mrs. R. H. Mills. Mr. Messinger culti- 
vates a few acres of ground and sells 
vegetables. They and other relatives of 
the murdered woman had been uneasy >t) in 
mind for months, although they had 
nothing definite with which to go to the 
Brooklyn police. In April last Mrs. Mills 
received a letter from Doctor Crippen, 
w'hich was postmarked April 7. The let- 
ter informed them that Cora, as Belief 
Elmore was usually called by her rela-; 
tives, had died on a journey in California,! 
and -hat the doctor, stricken with grief,! 
was awaitine- hpr bndv in London. 



Crippen Writes of Wife's 'Death' 

Here is the letter Doctor Crippen wrote: 

39 Hilldrop' Crescent, 
North London, England. 
My dear Louisa and Robert. 

I hardly know how to write you my 
dreadful loss. The shock to me has been 
so dreadful that I am hardly able to 
control myself. My poor Cora has gone, 
and to make the shock to me more dread- 
ful, I did not even' see her at the last. A 
few weeks ago we had news tiiat an old 
relative of mine in California was dying 
and to secure Important property for our- 
selves it was necessary for one of us to 
go and put the matter in a lawyer's hands 
at once. As I was very busy, Cora pro- 
posed that she should go, and as it was 
necessary for some one to be there at 
■once, she should go straight through 
from here to California without stopping 
j at all and then return by the way of 



Brooklyn, and she would be able to pay 
all of you half a visit. 

Unfortunately, on the way out my poor 
Cora caught a severe cold, and not hav- 
ing while traveling a chance to take 
proper care of herself, it settled on her 
lungs. Later it developed into pleuro- 
pneumonia. She wished not to frighten 
me so kept writing me that it was only 
a slight matter, and next I heard by cable 
that she was- dangerously ill, and two 
days later, after I had cabled to know 
should I go to her, I had the dreadful 
news that she had passed away. 

Imagine if you can the dreadful shock 
to me, never more to see my Oora alive 
nor hear her voice again. She is being 
sent back to me, and I shall soon have 
what is left of her. Of course I am giv- 
ing up the house; in fact, it drives me 
mad to be hi it alone, and will sell out 
everything m a few days. I do not know 
what I shall do; probably find some busi- 
ness to take me traveling for a few months 
until I can recover fro.m the shock a lit- 
tle, but as soon as I have a settled ad- 
dress I will write again to you. As it is 

™ J* 6 rnl ? ? fc0 me to write the dreadful 
news, will you please tell all the others 
of our loss? with love to all, will write 
soon again and give you mv address 
orobably next in France. FrorrI acmresS ' 

DOCTOR. 
1'uzzled by Omissions 
What worried Mr. Messinger and his 
lamily was th e fact that less than three 
weeks before the letter from Doctor 
Crippen arrived they had got a letter 
from Cora Belle herself, an affectionate 
message sent from the house at 39 Hill- 
drop Crescent, in which she told her 
stepfather that she was in fine health. 
They couldn't understand over in Will- 
iamsburg why if S he had in mind to make 
a journey to California that she did not 
refer to it in her letter 

With this in mind, they puzzled over 
Doctor Crippen's letter to Mrs. Mills 
There was nothing in It to indicate the 
t me or place of Cora Belle's death, where 
the body was to be sent to London from 
or when it was expected to arrive. Mr 
Messinger was uneasy about the vague- 
ness of it. He said today that he 
couldn t help but. feel that something was 
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wrong. They couldn't believe that Cora 
Belle -would come to the United States 
without writing to them about it. Such 
a course was, they said, wholly unlike 
her. -J* 

The first news the family in Brooklyn 
had of Cora Belle's actual death was j 
carried to them by the police. The ] 
Brooklyn detective bureau had been try- i 
ing to locate Belle Elmore's family 
for several days. An insistent friend" 
of Belle Ellmore, Mme. Ginnett, an English 
vaudeville performer, who has an eques- 
trian act and trains horses for it at 
i Roselle, N. J., had received reports from 
i London of the woman's disappearance and 
| death. 

'Died in America, 7 He Insisted 

Mme. Ginnett is the president in Lon- 
l don of an organization of variety per- 
formers known a.s the Musical Hall 
Artists' Guild. Belle Elmore was the 
treasurer. The women had been associ- 
ated for years, and were great friends. 
They had appeared together at the same 
. music halls, and Mme. Ginnett was fa- 
j miliar with most of Belle Elmore's af- 
! fairs. She has been in this country sev- 
I era! months, but she got all the news 
j about Dr. Crippen's wife from her Eng- 
i lish friends in the profession. The re- 
I ports alarmed her. 

| She heard from one friend that Belle 
Elmore, in perfect health, apparently, had 
! attended a meeting of the guild early 
j in February and that one of the officers 
I cf the guild had called on the following 
day at the Hilldrop crescent house t 0 see 
the treasurer. Doctor Crippen informed 
the caller that his wife had gone away. 
The caller was astonished when Doc- 
tor Crippen added that his wife 
had started for Los Angeles that morn- 
ing. Mrs. Crippen had said nothing to 
her most intimate friends about going to 
the United States. Ordinarily, she was 
very communicative concerning her af- 
fairs. The visitor went away puzzled. 

It was not long afterward, so Mme 
Ginnett learned, that the officer of the 
guild called again to inquire about Mrs, 
Crippen. She was told by the aoctorJ:hat 
[ Mrs. Crippen was dead, 
pleuro-pneumonia, en rou 
j les. He 
cablegram 



victim of 
te to Los Ange- 
had learned of it through 
The visitor asked to see the 
cablegram. Doctor Crippen said tliat 4 
had mislaid it. He was sorry he hadn t 
time to look for it, but he had an en- 
gagement, and must go out, 

All this seemed peculiar ' to the members 
cf the guild, and they renewed their in- 
quiries to the doctor. He cont nued to as- 
sert that his wife had died in America, 
and he caused notices of her death to be 
printed in some of the London sporting 
papers. 

Friendly to a Young Woman 

Presently he came forward With the in- 
formation that the body had been cre- 
mated in America and that the ashes 
were on the way to London Several 
of Mrs. Crippen's friends on the stage 
noticed, while calling at the doctor s 
house that a young and good-looking 
woman appeared to have an assured posi- 
tion in the house. They le ^" ed a . n t ^l 1 ^7_ 
name was Ethel Clara Leneve, an English 



woman, 27 years oia, who had been edu- 
cated in a French convent, near Boulogne- 
Sur-Mer, who spoke French perfectly 
and who posed as a Frenchwoman. The 
attitude of the doctor toward Miss 
Leneve annoyed the music-hall folk. 
They began to think that an investigation 
was necessary. 

All of these things were described to 
Mme. Ginnett, with the further informa- 
tion that Doctor Crippen and the good- 
looking girl had disappeared after the 
Music Hall Artists' Guild had interested 
Scotland Yard in the case. The news af- 
fected Mme. Ginnett's peace of mind. She 
knew that Mrs. Crippen, or Belle Elmore, 
had relatives somewhere in Brooklyn, but 
she had no idea where they could be 
found. 

Early this week she went to the Brook- 
lyn detective bureau in State street and 
requested that they find Belle Elmore's 
family. She told them that she had tele- 
graphed to Los Angeles and to other 
cities between Los Angeles and New York 
asking the authorities of each one if a 
woman known as Mrs. Cora Crippen or 
Belle Elmore had died there; and had 
received word in every case that no 
such person had been heard of. 

Mme. Ginnett told her story to Ser- 
geant Ernest Walden, who has charge 
of the bureau of lost relatives in the 
Brooklyn police headquarters. Ser- 
geant Walden advised Mme. Ginnett to 
advertise. She prepared this advertise- 
ment: 

'If the sister of Mrs. Dr. Crippen 
(professionally known as Belle El- 
more), of London, England, is living in 
Brooklyn, will she please send her ad- 
dress to Ginnett, Roselle, N. J.?" 
Father a Nobleman 
Mme. Ginnett knew that the sister's 
name was Mills and that her husband 
was connected in some way with a soap 
, factory. With that clue, Walden started 
out. On Wednesday, after he located 
Mrs. Mills at 685 Grove street, with her 
father, Frederick Messinger, Mrs. Mills 
was about to move to Newport, R. I. 

"I meant to go several days ago," said 
Mrs. Mills, "but I have been worrying 
about Cora. I felt that we were going 
to get news." 

At that time the fact that Mrs. Crip- 
pen had been murdered was not known. 
Sergeant Walden took that news to the 
family today and obtained all the in- 
formation he could get concerning Doc- 
tor Crippen and Cora Belle Elmore. 

He learned that she was the daughter 
of a Polish gentleman named Makow- 
maski, who married her mother about 
forty years ago. The Messinger family 
had an idea that Makowmaski bore a 
title of nobility. Makowmaski died 
some thirty-five years ago, and his 
widow was married to Frederick Mes- 
singer, who was living in the section 
not then built, known as Williamsburg. 
Cora Belle was 2 years old at the time. 

"She was a great mimic, even as a 
baby," ^ajdJMEr^^essi nger, in his b rgken^ 
English, today. "She used to make us 
laugh with her imitations of the ani- 
mals. While she was only a child she 
said she intended to be an actress. 
While she was a girl in her teens she 



left home and went on the stage, I do 
not remember how old she was at the 
time, but she was quite young-. 

Met Doctor in West 

"Eleven years ago, while she was 
traveling in the west — I think it was in 
aClifornia— she met Doctor Crippen, fell in 
love with him and married him. They 
went to England very soon after that 
and she stayed in England, except for 
brief visits home. A little more than 
Ave years ago her mother died, and 
Cora Belle came home to visit us., She 
staid two months. She seemed to be 
quite happy, and I never heard a word 
said against the doctor. I did not know 
him very well. When she came ho.ne 
she came alone. But I heard good r> 
j ports of him. My stepdaughter told me 
: that she was successful on the stage in 
London, an'd was making good money. 
She said she had many friends among 
nice people. Also, she told me, the 
doctor was a good money-maker, and 
was interested" in several businesses." 

Mrs. Mills, a half sister, said she had 
spent two months and a half with Com 
Belle in London a year and a half ago. 
Doctor Crippen and his wife seemed to be 
on the best of terms, and her sister wa s 
always jolly and happy. When the lette r 
came from Doctor Crippen to her hus- 
band Robert and herself, it made her 
nervous. She wrote to the doctor, askin g 
for full details. He didn't reply. Lat;t 
week she sent registered letters to Doctor 
Crippen and to Scotland Yard. 

"My sister carried insurance on her 
life," said Mrs. Mills. "I do not know 
how much or to whom the policies were 
made out. 

"She was an extremely handsome 
woman, with a fine, full figure and beau- 
tiful features. She was a clever vaude- 

j ville artist, and her marriage did not in- 
terfere with her work. There was always 

I a call for her from the London music 
halls." 

I Belle Elmore had only one full sister, 
Mrs. Teresa Hann, of 43 Locust avenue, 
Brooklyn. Besides Mrs. Mills, she had 
two halfsisters, Bertha, aged 19, and 

j Katherine, who is married to a man 
named Volkens. She had two half broth- 
ers, Julius and Frederick, who live in 
Brooklyn. 

Crippen Fond of Women 

Information about Dr. Hawley Harvey 
Crippen was not so readily obtainable, 
but from several sources, the Messinger 
family, acquaintances of the doctor's in 
New York and Philadelphia and Scot- 
land Yard in. London, the police learned 
a good deal of the doctor's history. 

He is somewhat more tftan 50 years old, 
and has a reputation for flashy dress and 
running ofter women. He is fond of 
'appearing in a white derby, frock coat 
and red waistcoat, with trousers of a 
loud pattern. Several times in recent 
years he has prosecuted newspapers un- 
successfully for libel. 'Fhey had attacked 
him for fraudulent practices in running 
correspondence schools for the cure of 
deafness. 



He is a homeopathic physician and re- 
ceived his degree in 1S84 from the Cleve- 
land Hospital. In 1886 he practiced in 
Detroit. He had an office in San Diego, 
Cal., in 1890, and thres years later he 
came to New York and rented an office 
In Maiden lane. Then he went to Phila- 
delphia, where he was employed by Doc- 
tor Munyon, the patent medicine manu- 
facturer, and afterward went to London 
to live. 

His course in advertising in the news- 
papers and in other matters was not 
considered ethical by his profession. 

William H. Sco<tt, an advertising man 
of this city, has known Crippen for ten 
years or more. Mr. Scott met Crippen 
in London a year or so ago. Crippen 
was going around then with a young 
woman with a French education, "and a 
very attractive looking woman she is," 
said Mr. Scott. 

• Fascinating Girl Companion 

"I see that his office address is given 
as 'Crippen & Rylance, manufacturers 
of artificial teeth, Oxford street, Lon- 
don,' " said Mr. Scott. "That is not his ; 
real address, and, while he may be in- 
terested in the artificial teeth concern, 
his real partner is a man named Charles 
Thomas Marr, and his real office is in 
Clarkenwel street. Their business is the 
treatment of deafness by mail, an activ- 
ity in which Crippen has been conspic- 
uous for years and which has got him 
into trouble several times. 

"One of his correspondence clinics was 
called 'the Aural Remedies Company.' It 
was a 'paying business, I guess, and Crip- 
pen stuck to it through hot and cold. He 
was still in it, I know, a few months ago. 

"The Leneve girl had been with him 
for three years or so. I have an idea 
she will be, connected in some way with 
his apprehension if ever he is arrested. 
She is about 27 years old, with brown 
hair, flashing black eyes, a fine complex- 
ion and a dandy figure. She makes out 
to be a Frenchwoman for some reason, 
and she speaks the language beautifully. 
So does Crippen. She is affable and 
really fascinating. 

"Personally, I believe he hag skipped 
to Boulogne-sur-Mer. Miss Leneve has 
friends and connections there, and so has | 
Marr, Crippen's partner. The doctor him- 1 
self has spent a good deal of time at the j 
resort. I think it would be the most nat- 
ural place for him to go. 

CRIPPEN WROTE SON 

OF HIS WIFE'S DEATH 

LOS ANGELES, Cal., July 14.— Hawley 
O. Crippen, who is employed by a Los An- 
geles telephone company, today said that 
he ha$ received a letter from his father, 
Dr. H. H. Crippen, late in April or early 
in May. 

Doctor' Crippen wrote that his wife had 
gone to California to settle an estate and 
had died of pleuro-pneumonia in San 

[Francisco. This letter was received from 

[ London. 





Hawley Crippen said he had noit since 
heard from his father. He said, however, 
that he had received several letters from 
members of the Music Hall Ladies' Guild, 
of London, asking him if it were true 
that Dr. Crippen s wife had died at young 
Crippen's home in Los Angeles. These 
letters, said Crippen, asserted that Dr. 
Crippen had announced in London that 
such was the case. 

Young Crippen says that , he replied, 
denying the report. 

M. A. Crippen, father of Dr. Hawley 
Crippen, is also a resident of Los 
Angeles. He said today that he had not 
heard from his s3n directly for a year, and 
that Doctor Crippen failed to reply to 
numerous tetters addressed to him. He 
referred to the letter has grandson men- 
tioned. 

"Doctor Crippen," he said, "placed his 
son L^awley in the care 0 >f myself and my 
wife directly after his first wife died, 
nineteen years ago. The reason for this 
was that Doctor Crippen believed that his 
boy would be better taken care of by 
us than by his second wife, whom be 
married less than two years after the 
death of his first wife." 

Mr. Crippen said that Doctor Crippen 
went to London as the representative of 
a Philadelphia medical advertising spe- 
cdaUstt. He left Los Angeles nineteen j 
years ago and went to Salt Lake City. 
From there he went to St. Louis. He 
also spent some time in New "York, To- 
ronto and Florida. 



"I understood., while he was residing 
her.e with his wife, that the woman gave 
him plenty of cause for worry, but at 
that time, anyway, he managed to shield 
wnatever he may have felt even from his 
closest friends. 

"We had absolute faith in him, and 
had every reason to have it, and when he 
left us and went abroad and later wrote 
from London with a request to be made 
our correspondent there, I was glad to 
give him the position. I last heard from 
him about six months ago. I understood 
that for a year or two after his arrival 
in London w T ith his wife he was in finan- 
cial straits, but later managed to build 
up a paying business. For a time I know 
he was separated from his wife in Lon- 
don. I believe they were separated at 
the time he wrote me last, six months 
ago, but suppose that later they must 
have patched up their differences. 

"Doctor Crippen was a small man, not 
over five feet in height, and very kindly 
and amiable and a good deal of a scholar. 
His wife was a giddy tittle woman, about 
twenty years younger than he. They 
lived for a time at 1505 Arch street, and 
later went to housekeeping, somewhere in 
West Philadelphia. They never were very 
happy, and Mrs. Crippen's periodical ap- 
pearance on the stage— they say she had a 
lot of talent— appeared to worry the doc- 
tor greatly. 

"Doctor Crippen was a graduate of a 
medical college in Cleveland and his 
home was somewhere in Ohio. He is 
now about 56 years old. Mrs. Crippen 



CRIPPEN JEALOUS OF 

WIFE; HERE 5 YEARS 

Doctor Crippen and his wife resided in 
this city from 1894 to 1899, and among the 
few friends that the couple had it was 
generally understood that the physician 

was insanely jealous of his wife and that 
attentions which she was in the habit of 
welcoming from other men frequently 
threw him into depths of black despond- 
ency. 

During all his time in this city Doctor 
Crippen was associated with the Munyon 
Remedy Company, which then had head- 
quarters at 1505 Arch street. Professor 
Munyon was shocked at the news that 
police in this country and abroad are 
hunting Doctor Crippen as the probable 
murderer of his wife, and said that he 
wouldn't be surprised if Crippen should 
make a direct line for Philadelphia, in 
case he escapes the police net set for him 
in New York. 

"I cannot believe that Dr. Crippen 
would do such a thing," said Professor 
Munyon. "During his time in our es- 
tablishment he proved himself a man of 
wide learning and of the gentlest of 
dispositions. 




was very beautiful and liked admira- 
tion. They left this city together in 
1899, and I never saw her again, though 
I heard from Dr. Crippen regularly up 
to about six months ago. He never 
mentioned his domestic affairs in his 
letters." 



WIRELESS ALONE 
PREVENTED ESCAPE I 
OF DR. H 4 H. CfflPPENl 

Evening _Tkes July 

31 1Q10 

Most Spectacular Criminal 

Hunt of Modern 
Times 




DETECTIVE CRAFT 
BEAT DOCTOR'S WIT 



Both Crime and Pursuit Read j 
More Like Fiction Than j 
Fact 



Since July 13, when the mutilated and 
practically unrecognizable body of Mrs. 
Crippen, better known as Belle Elmore, 
the actress, had been found in the 
cellar of Crippen's London home, there 
has waged a contest of wits between 
the police and the fleeing Dr. Crippen 
and Miss Ethel Le Neve, formerly a 
typist in the doctor's office. 

Scotland Yard, in a way, had per- 
mitted the pair to slip through its 
hands. Crippen became alarmed two 
days before the discovery of his wife's 
body, after detectives had professed 
disbelief in the conflicting stories he 
had told of her whereabouts. His 
escape was made at noon, Saturday, 
July 11. 

From the beginning, it was expected 
that Crippen and his fair companion, | 
with whom the doctor was said to be' 
infatuated, would assume some form of 
disguise. It was hardly thought, how- 
ever, that the former would essay to- 
pose' as a minister of the gospel and; 
that Miss Le Neve would don male at-: 
tire, and, as a smooth-faced and deli- ; 
cate lad, cling tenderly to "father.'* 

• The very nature of the crime— Miss 
Elmore's body had been buried in 
quicklime beneath the cement floor of 
the Crippen home cellar, presumably 
early in February -foe used the atten- 
tion of Europe and America, and their 
police,, upon tn* --tragedy. s 
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more thrilling man hunt was 
„ started than that which followed 
when Scotland Yard began to throw 
out an international dragnet. Through 
a maze of false clues, and Into many 
countries, led the chase which finally 
resulted in the capture of Crippen and 
Miss Le Neve. No crime, perhaps, ever 
received such worldwide publicity in so 
short a time, and no man ever hau 
the detective forces of so many coun- 
tries upon the lookout for him. it was 
natural, therefore, that the zeal of the 
professional and the amateur would-be 
Crippen-catcher should produce a mass 
of erroneous information and unyield- 
ing clues. 

The London murder mystery came 
close upon the heels of the Lake Como, 
Italy, tragedy. Each concerned the 
• slaying of a beautiful woman and each 
resulted immediately in an interna- 
tional hunt , for a missing husband. ( 
: Porter Charlton, however, who con- j 
: fessed to slaying bis wife and throw- j 
ing her body, bound in a trunk, into ; 
Lake Como, was apprehended within i 
two weeks after he fled from Italy. 

It was not necessary to use the wire- 
less, nor, indeed, had the police of some 
countries time to begin work on 
the hunt before young Charlton, sup- 
posedly suffering from insanity, quietly 
walked into the hands of Pinkertons at 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Charlton Not Clever. 
He had sailed for home within a few 
hours after killing Mary Scott Castle 
Charlton. He exhibited little clever- 
ness in an attempt to escape and less 
when put through the "third degree 
after capture. 

Charlton, a beardless youth, attemptea 
-no disguise. Like a novice he walked 
nervously into the trap laid for him by 
the police of his own country. He was 
arrested at the Hoboken customs pier, 
just as an ordinary smuggler might have 
been. There was no cross-country chase 
through Europe. First came the dis- 



covery of the crime; next the capture of. 
the criminal. 

But the dapper, suave Crippen— a man j 
who had practiced dentistry or sold | 
patent medicines nearly all his life— j 
was of a different type. He kept his ! 
wits about him. He mapped out a sys- 
tematic plan of disguise and a novel one. j 
He affected the mien of a patient and . 
inoffensive clergyman. And this was j 
not difficult for Crippen, for he had al- j 
ways been deemed a harmless, almost 
effeminate man. One of his associates j 
refused to accept the charge of .wife j, 
murder against him. 

Told One Lie After Another. j 

This cool, calm manner stood the lit- j 
tie doctor in good stead when Scotland! 
yard and the murdered woman's friends j 
first began to make inquiries concerning j 
Belle Elmore. Crippen unblinkingly j 
furnished an explanation. His first story ; 
was that his wife had died while on a j 
visit to relatives in California. 
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Her death could not be confirmed. j| 
Meanwhile Crippen feigned grief. Caught i 
in a falsehood Crippen merely smiled j 
and came forward with another story, i. 
He was mistaken about his wife's death. || 
She had eloped with another man. For 
the second time the doctor was a grieved 
.husband. 

Temporarily disarming the suspicions 
of the detectives Crippen began prepara- 
tions to leave England and to put be- 
hind him a murder mystery destined ( 
soon to arouse both Europe and America j 

Since the disappearance of Mrs. 
Crippen the doctor has been seen much ! 
in the company of Ethel Clare Le Neve, j 
It was but natural to assume, then, i 
that .she. would follow wherever the j 
doctor led. 1 
Scotland Yard suddenly awoke to the , 
fact that Crippen and Miss Le Neve had j 
gained a start of forty-eight hours, j 
This realization was the beginning of j 
what has proven to be the most spec- j 
tacular criminal hunt of modern times, 
in which fast steamers, baffling dis- 
guises, the acme of detective skill and 
the perfected wireless telegraph an 
have played their part. 

Reads Like Fiction. 
No novelist ever conceived more dra- 
matic plot in a detective story. No 
master of stagecraft ever planned mort 
effective denouement than did those 
crafty men at Scotland Yard, who 
reached hands across the sea to gathei 
in the trailed but unsuspecting crimi- 
nal. No fabled octopus ever closed its 
tenacles more relentlessly upon helpless 
sea victim than did those invisible 
dots and dashes of the Morse telegraph | 
code stretch across space and acquaint j 
the hunter with the doings of the j 
hunted. j 
The crime itself was one that might ! 
have fitted better in fiction than in j 

fact. Their friends had said that the 
Crippens were a devoted couple, i'or 
more than fifteen years they had lived 
together as husband and wife, first in 
this country, where Dr. Crippen han- 
dled the Munyon remedies in various 
cities; later in London, where Dr. 
Crippen went twelve years ago. 

Enter here, as though upon a stage, 
Ethel Clare Le Neve, attractive, viva- 
cious, but innocent of the fact that 
later on a home is to be wrecked be- 
cause of her. She is but one of the 
several typists in the London office of 
the unassuming American doctor. 
Family Quarrels Begin. 

But the plot unfolds, still as though 
upon a stage, and the wife begins to 
notice that there is more than a mere 
office friendship between Dr. Crippen 
and his fair typist. Belle Elmore ob- 
servant of human nature through a 
long career on the stage, was not 
blind to the revelation that a change 
had come over her husband and that 
another was edging a way into his 
heart Natural jealousy arose and, it 
■ is said, family quarrels resulted Crip- 
pen refused to dismiss the typist. 
1 -R*n* Elmore was last seen upon the 



stage of human action January 31, 
when she and Doctor Crippen attend- 
ed a banquet at which mutual friends 
gathered. Three days later the doctor 
and Miss Le Neve were seen at a 
North London social affair, and the 
woman wore some of the Belle Elmore, 
jewels. A night or two before a woman 
had heard screams in the cellar of the 
Crippen home, but the listening one 
had gone back to bed and thought no 
more about it. 

When the curtain rose again it was 
midsummer. Belle Elmore was still 
absent from her usual haunts, and 
Ethel Le Neve and Doctor Crippen 
were seen more and more together. 
Anxious theatrical friends began to 
ask questions and the obliging hus- 
band as readily formulated plausible 
answers. 

Find Body in Quicklime. , 
Then came a discovery that in grue- 
isomeness would satisfy the most mor- 
b'd devotee of melodrama. Buried un- 
;der the cement floor of the Crippen 
(home cellar and surrounded by quick- 
lime- that, if properly applied, would 
have done its work -in a few days, was 
found the mutilated remains of Belle I 
Elmore. In such fearful state was the 
body that London physicians today are 
i confronted with the task of absolute- 
ly proving the sex of the slain; in other 
words, in order to convict the mur- 
dered, the corpus delecti, the identity 
of the dead must be proven. 

Crippen and Miss Le Neve escaped. 
Scotland Yard, renowned for years 
as the detective agency most to be 
dreaded, admitted a temporary defeat, 
and, somewhat chagrined, took up the 
i international search. 
I Clues came from everywhere, crip- 
pen and the girl had been seen, said 
the reports, in Germany, in France, in 
Italy in the forgotten little republic 
! of Andorra, in Canada, and in a score 
of other places on the continent. 
Crippen was traveling as a woman, 
Miss Le Neve as a man, said one re- 
port. Scotland Yard said little; its 
sleuths moved about here, there and 
everywhere. Its huge posters, giving 
a description of the fugitives and 
reproducing their phootgraphs and 
specimens of handwriting, were sent 
into every civilized country. No pos- 
j sible avenue of escape was left un- 
! covered, for Scotland Yard, with all 
i its reputation, had permitted a crimi- 
! nal to slip verily through its home 
office. 

Get Montrose "Tip." 
Then came the "tip" from Antwerp 
to the effect that the steamer Mopt- 
rose, which sailed July 20 for Mon- 
treal, carried two passengers believed 
to be Dr. Crippen and Miss Le Neve. 
At first Scotland Yard heard that the 
wanted couple were aboard the steam- 
ship Sardinian, which sailed from 
Havre for Montreal on July 18. Later, 
however, it was learned that the Sar- 
dinian had but picked up a wireless 



How Dr. Crippen 
and Le Neve Girl 
Were Arrested 

THE ARREST OF DR. CRIP- 
PEN AND MISS LE NEVE ON 
THE LINER MONTROSE CAME 
AS A MOST SENSATIONAL 
j CLIMAX TO ONE OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE MAN-HUNTS IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE POLICE 
OF THIS OR ANY OTRErt 
COUNTRY. 
AS THE STEAMSHIP HOVE 
j INTO SIGHT OF LAND, IN- 
SPECTOR DEW, OF SCOTLAND 
YARD, AND CHIEF MCCARTHY, 
DISGUISED AS PILOTS, MET 
HER IN A ROWBOAT MANNED 
BY FOUR SAILORS. 

CRIPPEN AND THE GIRL 
WERE NERVOUSLY PACING 
THE DECKS, ALL UNCON- 
SCIOUS OF THEIR FATE, AS 
THE POLICE OFFICIALS 
SCRAMBLED *UP THE LINER'S 
SIDE. 

ONE GLANCE WAS SUFFI- 
CIENT TO CONVINCE DEW 
THAT THE MAN BEFORE HIM 
WAS THE ONE FOR WHOM 
THE WHOLE WORLD HAD 
BEEN SEARCHED. CLAPPING 
HIS HAND ON CRIPPEN'S 
SHOULDER, HE GAVE A PRE? 
ARRANGED SIGNAL, AND IN A 
MOMENT THE DOCTOR WAS 
FAST IN THE TOILS OF THE 
LAW. 

: THE ACCU SED SLAYER 
TURNED ASHEN WHITE WHEN 
HE REALIZED THAT HE HAD 
BEEN TRAPPED. HE TREM- 
BLED VIOLENTLY AND SEEMED 
ON THE VERGE OF A COL- 
LAPSE. MISS LE NEVE BE- 
CAME HYSTERICAL, FAINTED, 
AND IT WAS SOME TIME BE- 
FORE SHE COULD BE RE- 
VIVED. 



message from the Montrose and had i 
relayed it to shore. 

After once having established the fact 
that the missing doctor and his com- ! 
panion, registered as "the Rev. Mr. Rob- j 
inson and son," were aboard the Mori- 1 
trose, Inspector Dew, of Scotland yard, j 
sailed on the fast steamer Laurentic. 

Thus began the most sensational 1 
ocean race of recent years. Inspector | 
Dew was in constant communication by j 
wireless with the London police. He ! 
was kept well informed by the same! 
means of the movements of the couple 
j upon the Montrose, the ship that he 
1 was rapidly overtaking. 

An illustration of the unprecedented | 
part the wireless has played in the ap- j 
prehension of Dr. Crippen is indicated 
by the following message from Captain ; 
Kendall, of the steamer Montrose: 

"I had my first suspicions after the i 
Montrose had been out two hours from i 
Antwerp. I watched the couple closely, j 
and came to the conclusion that the i 
man was Crippen. He was booked as a I 
minister and the girl, disguised as a I 
son, a student. Crippen has been read- i 
ing constantly, is nervous and does not ' 
sleep well. Miss Le Neve is gay at times, ! 
and at others appears worried, and ' 
watches Crippen with tearful eyes. I : 
had read fully of the case when in EJng- 
land, and had seen pictures of both the 
fugitives. I have no doubt of the iden- i 
tity of the couple." 

Another message sent flashing I 
through space by the Marconi ope- j 
rator on the Montrose read as follows:! 

"Suspected persons answering de- j 
scription of Crippen and Miss Le Neve i 
on board. No arrest made. Other 1 
passengers, who are all continentals, I 
in ignorance of the situation." 

All the while Crippen and Miss Le 
Neve were in utter ignorance of the 
potent dots and dashes that were be- 
ing flashed from the tower above j 
them. They mingled with the passen- 1 
gers on the Montrose, and these pas- I 
sengers in turn regarded them as j 
agreeable fellow travelers, without a I 
suspicion of the fact that they were 
the two most hunted persons in Eu- 
rope and America today. 

Meanwhile, Inspector Dew, of Scot- 
land Yard, acting under orders of Su- 
perintendent Froest, hurried through j 
the sea under every possible ounce of ; 
steam on the liner Laurentic, The i 
plan was, that since Crippen and thn | 
girl were entrapped, Inspector Dew ; 
should overtake the Montrose and ; 
reach Father Point, Canada, first, and 
here make arrangements for the for- j 
mal arrest of the fugitives when the ' 
slower steamer, the Montrose, came 
abreast. 

Escape by Sea Impossible. 

When it is remembered that the 
Montrose was three days on her voy- 
age before Scotland Yard knew that 
she had the couple aboard the value 
of the w r ireless telegraph can be bet- ! 
ter appreciated. Had it not been for 



the wireless apparatus, which made 
it possible for the captain of the 
Montrose to communicate with the 
police of France several days after 
he had sailed from Antwerp, Crippen 
and the Le Neve girl might have jour- 
neyed in safety to Canada and there 
made good their escape. A decade 
ago the chances would have been in 
favor of the London fugitives. Today, 
owing to the wirless, escape by 'sea 
is well-nigh impossible. 

When a steward informed Captain 
Kendall that the passenger registered 
as John Robinson seemed to be in 
disguise the captain carefully scru- 
tinized the man and his alleged son. 
The scrutiny made him suspect that 
the man and his companion were 
Crippen and the Le Neve girl, and, 
using the wireless, he asked the 
French police for a complete descrip- 
tion of the fugitives. The descrip- 
tions were furnished at once and they 
convinced the skipper that he had 
Crippen and the Le Neve girl aboard. 
He flashed word to France that there 
was no doubt about the pair. 

The French police at once notified 
Scotland Yard of the information the 
Montrose's captain had given him, 
and as a result of this notice In- 
spector Dew was able to board a fast 
steamer and reach Canada before 
Crippen and the girl got there. 

It was a. defective false eyebrow 
that first led to the detection of 
Crippen after he boarded the Mont- 
rose. Captain Kendall noticed that 
the eyebrows were too far removed 
from the nose and that they were set 
in an irregular manner. Miss Le 
Neve, too, in her walk betrayed, the 
fact that she was not in reality a 
man. Her actions were effeminate 
and she refrained from speaking, ap- 
parently in order to conceal the fact 
that she was of the gentler sex. 

Ingenious Disguise. 

On the w r hole, however, the disguise j 
engineered by Dr. Crippen and his 
companion was an ingenious one. j 
Crippen had, when he left London, a ! 
fairly heavy beard. He shaved' this j 
off. He had alw r ays been a profes- 
sional man; hence he assumed an- 
other profession. The clerical garb 
of a minister appealed to him, and, 
with a sanctimonious look . and in- ( 
conspicuous manner, he hoped to 
evade the sleuths that he well knew 1 
would be waiting him at any port. 

In order to explain the delicate! 
features and the fair complexion of! 
his "son" Dr. Crippen gave those on 1 
the Montrose to understand that the 
"tad" was In poor health and that 
it had become necessary for him to 
journey to the mild climate of Cali- 
fornia. 

The fact that Dr. Crippen had orig- 
inally claimed that his wife had died 
while visiting relatives in California is 
but another illustration of the theory 
that criminals became obsessed with a 
certain trend of thought, and that sub- 




Dr. Hawley H. Crippen and his former 
stenographer, Ethel Claire Leneve, wno 
left London shortly before the body of 
the former's wife was found buried in 
the cellar of their home, were arrested 
on the Atlantic liner Montrose yester- 
day as the steamer approached Quebec. 
Inspector Dew, of Scotland Yard, hav- 
ing: learned that the couple had sailed 
from Antwerp, Belgium, came to 
America on a faster steamer and iden- 
tified the fugitives for the Canadian 
police. 
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sequent events are made to fit in sub- 
consciously with the prearranged plan. 

Detective Lore is replete with stories 
wherein disguises of varying character 
have been essayed with more or less 



pres-sion that lingers in one's eyes 
when the law has been disobeyed and 
the combined detective forces of two 
continents are bent upon bringing to 



success by criminals. Officers of the 3 ™V Ce t ,, e tran s&ressors. 



secret service at Washington say that 
some of the most famous criminals 
with which they have come in contact 



hen there was the wireless; tha 
mysterious instrument of modern sci 
ence, that told of the movements 01 



wan vvnuju uiey nave come in contact fv>^ «^«4«„ , . .»v«v„ v ■ 

seek no disguise whatever, except Pos-|£? le fl v ^ themselves 
sibly a change in dress, or the growing T h Tchances aw tCVt wifi 1 ^ 
or shaving of a beard. . L Jit h * f *^ that 1 lt , be man >' 

Acting Chief Moran, of the secret j ^ ^™ ? £^ 

service, said that he recalled no case as that which ended in the canture- 
in his entire experience in which such mainly by wireless— of Dr ' Hawlev V 
a complete disguise was attempted as' Crippen and Ethele Clare Le Neve 
that employed by Crippen and Miss ' 
Le Neve. Inspector Boardman, of the 
capital detective force, was also un- 
able to remember any criminal of re- 
cent years who had gone to such pains 
to escape detection. 

The province of Canada, however, in 
1890 furnished almost a parallel ex- 
ample of attempted deception in the 
case of a mysterious "Mr. Thompson," 



CRIPPENS FOUGHT IN STATION 



5 hiladelphian Tells of Quarrel Between 
Them at Broad Street Station. 

A man residing in this city who knew 
!^°J a 5 hed !l^^$^^t^Jl^^ 1 }^ Dr - Cll iPPen when the physician was iden- 
tified with the Munyon Homeopathic 
Home Remedy Company, said to-day that 
Dr. Crippen was jealous of his wife. He 



all of the cities of the Dominion, and 
who kept the police of Canada on the 
alert for weeks. 

Thompson had wigs, beards and mus- 
taches of vary shapes, shades and 
sizes. He had a walk and a talk, and 
.a complete change of clothes to match 
every alteration of ha?r and face. At 
times he was a Frenchman, again a 
keen Yankee trader, next a quiet coun 



asserted that Mrs. Crippen had left her 
husband on several occasions, and that 
her absence had created trouble. 

"I saw Mrs. Crippen but once, although 
I often say her husband," said the in- 
formant. "I was in Broad Street Station 
/many vears ago, when Or. Crippen and 
try gentleman, again a meek ana lowly £| g ^ were Waiting a train I knew 
clergyman, then a prosperous banker^ the woman wit h him was Mrs. Crippen, 
and next an. innocent old farmer. because Dr. Crippen told me so after they 

Thompson was several times captured returned to Philadelphia. Mr. Crippen 
by the poiice of the United States and wore a heavy veil over her face, and no 
Canada, but each time managed to es- one could see her features, 
cape. Detectives considered him the "After Dr. Crippen went to London sev- 
master hand at concealing identity. In f ral y ea - rs fgo he got in hard luck and 
those days, however, the wireless was *e ^Ti^n aS ^ g 

a thing unknown. The false beard was lf he could become - a m * dlc *L correspon- 



considered a necessary adjunct to every 
crook's business, just as a detective 
was wont to employ means of disguis- 
ing himself. 

Easy to Detect Disguise. 
Today the best detective agencies, in- 
■ eluding the United States secret ser- 
1 vice, declare that false beards are dis- 
I guises that may be detected by the 
veriest amateur. The ease with which 
Dr. Crippen was discovered is indica- 
tive of this latter-day belief, for, after 
all, the detectives reason that it is 
impossible for one to change such fea- 
tures as the eyes, ears, nose, mouth 
and the habitual walk. The criminal 
must bury himself if he would escape 
hig just deserts, and no criminal who 
ever attempted to best the lynx-eyed 
men who wear a hidden badge is will- 
ing to .dispute the fact that after ah 
| the world is a small place. 

Dr. Crippen and Miss Le Neve, posing 
as minister and son, have found this 
to be the truth. A complete change in 
appearance proved unavailing. There 
was still left the nervousness that 
comes of flight and the haunted ex- 



dent in that city for the Homeopathic I 
Home Remedy Company. D. Munyon i 
gave him the position. Then Dr. Crippen j 
became better off financially, and I was ' 
told that he purchased his home in Lon- I 
don." 



I 
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Principals in Mysterious London Tragedy 




he pictures are those of Dr. Hawley Harney Crippen, formerly a Phila- 
delphia dentist, and his wife, Belle Elmore, a music hall actress. It is 
charged by the London police that he murdered her and sailed for the United 
States with his stenographer, Miss Leneve. The police of New York are 
awaiting his arrival. 




ER TELLS OF 
GIRLUAST VISIT 

Mrs. B — Relates How Miss 
Le Neve Left Her on 
Day of Flight 



London, July 31. — It is learned that 
only a couple of hours before Miss 
L*e Neve vanished with Dr. Crippen, 
she paid a flying visit in a taxi cab to 
her married sister, wno lives in ;j 
northern suburb of London. 

The sister's name is given only as 
Mrs. B . 

The story told by Mrs. b shows 

clearly that her sister could have had 
no knowledge of Dr. Crippen's secret. 

"It must have been, I suppose, 
about 11 o'clock in the morning when 
my sister called on me," said Mrs. 

B . "I was busily engaged with 

household matters when I heard a 
knock at the front door. A taxi cab 
was drawn up against the curb. I 
had not seen my sister for about a 
fortnight, and her visit was entirely 
unexpected. 

" 'Hello, Ethel,' I said. 

" 'Are you alone?' asked Ethel. I 
noticed that she looked a little 
troubled. 

" 'Yes, I am alone,' I said. 'Is there 
anything the matter?' 
" 'Yes, there is.' 

"My sister seemed excited, and 
spoke more quickly than usual, fre- 
quently repeating herself. 

" 'I am going away,' she said. 'Two 
Scotland Yard detectives came to see 
me at the house yesterday. They 
asked me a lot of questions regarding 
Belle Elmore. Her friends are mak- 
ing inquiries. They do not believe 
she is dead. Therefore, if that is so, 
I am not Harvey's legal wife. 

" 'After the^ detectives had ques- 
tioned me, I went with them in a taxi 
to the office. There they saw Har- 
vey. I don't know what he said to 
them because I was not in the room, 
and I have not had time to ask him.' 

"But what is the necessity of going 
away," I asked. 

Didn't Hear Talk. 

" 'Well,' she said, 'it is like this. 
Harvey has an idea of confronting; 
tiie person who is supposed to have 



sent the cablegram from California 
informing him of her death. For alt 
I know, she may be alive at this mo- 
ment. If that is so, I cannot be his 
legal wife.' 

"i^thel is an exceedingly sensitive 
girl, and I could see that this matter 
was troubling her a good deal. 

" 'What do" you think?' I asked. 

" 'Well, of course I don't know,' she 
replied. 'For all I know she may be 
still in London, and have got her 
friends across the water to cable to 
Harvey to inform him of her death. 
Her idea might be to keep in hiding 
until we were married, and then to 
confront him and charge him with 
bigamy.' 

" What is the good of my going 
with Harvey?' she continued. 'Isn't 
it worrying? But what is .the good 
of my stopping? What good can I be 
here for the time being? People 
would look upon me as being no bet- 
ter than a bad woman. It would be 
no good to stop, so I might just as 
well go with him.' 

"She then went upstairs to say 
good bye to my baby girl, of whom 
she is very fond. I tried to think of 
all she had told me, but I could not 
grasp it then. All that I realized was 
that she was going away on some 
strange errand, and this naturally 
upset me. 

" 'Well, good bye, darling,' said 
Ethel, at the door. 'As soon as I 
know where I am going, I will write 
and let you know.' 

"She then entered the taxi cab, and 
sm 4 lingly waved a good bye as she 
drove away. 

"When my husband came home I 
told him I had had a surprising visit 
from Ethel, that I gathered there was 
i some talk of Belle Elmore being still 
alive, and that my sister was going 
away with the doctor to try to clear 
up the matter. I heard no more until 
my husband showed me a newspaper 
reporting the discovery which had 
been made at Hilldrop-crescent. 

; 'My sister, I am positive, knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the murder. She is 
an exceedingly good girl, an* it is im- 
, possible to associate her in any way 
with a crime of any kind. 

"Indeed, the doctor himself is about 
the last man in the world whom I 
would suspect of such an awful deed. 
I know him well, and I must say I 
have never met a quieter man. 

"I entered his service at the Drouet 
Institute ten years ago. I left after 
about three years 'to be married, and 
on my recommendation Ethel, who was 
then holding a subordinate post in the 
institute, was appointed in my place, 
fane has been in the doctor's employ- 
ment at various places ever since. 

"Some time after the announcement 
of the death of Beile Elmore, my sis- 
ter told me that she had an 'under- 
study' with the doctor 



l wtts jiul altogether surprised j 
when one Monday morning-, early in \ 
March, I received this letter from her: j 
Darling- — Just a brief note to 
tell you that we have gone and 
done it, as the advertisement 
says. Consequently, I am feeling 
very happy. 

"The letter was addressed from 
Hilldrop-crescent. A little time af- 
terward the doctor and my sister went 
to Dieppe for the honeymoon. 

"When they returned, I frequently 
went to Hilldrop-crescent, and I al- 
ways found the doctor exceedingly 
pleasant. He certainly did not seem 
to have any worry on his mind. A 
week before Ethel informed me of 
their marriage, the doctor came to 
our house and stayed about half an 
hour, but he has not been here since. 

"Knowing Ethel as I do, I cannot 
believe that she would stay with the 
doctor when she learns the truth. 
That makes me think he has taken 
her out of the country, and carefully 
kept news of the discovery from hei?. 

"My only fear is that if Dr. Crippen 
should find himself in a tight corner 
he may do some harm to my sister. 
I am waiting anxiously for news that 
she is safe. It would be a relief to 
me to know she had been arrested, 
fcr I know she could readily clear 
herself of any complicity in any mur- 
der." 



London, July 31.— The home life of 
Dr. Crippen and Miss Le Neve is de- 
scribed by Miss Lydia Rose, who has 
been at school with Miss Le Neve, and 
; : .ad been in close touch with her all 
hrough her association with the 
Ion list. , , A „ A 

"Our parents," she said, were 
neighbors, and not only did we go to 
Brock's school together, but she was 
a constant visitor to my mothers 

home. . „ . , T7 ... ^ 

"It was when she lived at Willow 
cottages that she went into the city 
dsily to work as a stenographer. 

~ "It was about five years ago. I 
think, that she frequently mentioned 
Dr. Crippen's name as her employer. 
When she moved to offices at Albion 
House, New Oxford street, I used to 
go there to meet her. 

"The name on the door was Mun- 
von.' but never on any of my visits 
there did I see the doctor. I remem- 
bet her telling me afterwards that 
the doctor was working with a Mr. 
Rylance in a dental business in the 
same building. , . ^ 

"I used to visit her when she lived 
rlt Hampstead, and it was about last 
i hristrnas time that she showed me a 
diamond ring, with four nice sized 
s ones in it, set on the cross m pairs. 
She told me then she was engaged 
but she did not say to whom. I did 
t ask her. I trusted her, and 
,-Ought she would have .told me if 
, had wished me to know. 



Saw Each Other. 

"We saw each other occasionally, 
and about a fortnight before last 
faster — it would be about the begin- 
ning of March — I was surprised to 
receive a letter from her, which read: 
Dear L. — You will be very sur- 
prised to hear your old chum was 
quietly married last Saturday. 
"The letter went on to explain that 
they could not go away until the 
iCaster vacation, and then they were 
going to Lieppe. I did not see her 
before Easter, but on March 25 I re- 
ceived a postcard from Dieppe from 
Ethel, on which she wrote: 

Darling — Arrived safely, and. 
had a splendid journey across. 
Love. B. 
•When she returned, she wrote to 
me from Hilldrop-crescent, saying she 
was back, and that she wished me to 
meet her husband; that she hoped we 
should be good friends, so that we 
j might spend many pleasant evenings 
! together. And we did. 
| "I went to Hilldrop-crescent four 
! times, and she introduced me to Dr. 
Crippen. She told me a relative of 
the doctor, who had been living in 
the house, had gone to America, and 
that, as he had been staying there, 
they intended to keep on. 

Crippen Was Polite. 
"I saw the doctor on my first visit. 
| He was most polite and kind in every 
possible way, and did all he could 
to make one feel comfortable. He 
was a fascinating man, with such a 
characteristic face that when one had 
once seen it one would never forget 
it. His eyes were rather bulging, and 
he seemed to take in every detail. 
He would speak in 'a quiet way, and 
when chatting to me told me he was a 
little deaf in one ear. 

"They had no servant then, but 
when I visited them again, on June 
12, Ethel told me she was going to' 
engage a French maid. 

"Then she wrote and told me she 
had one, and on my next and last 
visit, June 2 6, the French girl was in 
attendance. They called her Valen- 
tine. She could not speak a word of 
English, and Ethel could not speak 
much French, and when she spoke to 
the girl the doctor, who was a good | 
French scholar, helped her. 

"Ethel was wearing a wedding ring j 
and her engagement ring, but she did j 
not show me much other jewelery. 
She had some nice dresses. 

"When I visited them on June 26 
I arrived about 4 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. The doctor opened the door, 
and showed me into the sitting-room. 
Ethel came from up stairs. We sat 



chatting about various things until 
we went downstairs to the morning 
room in the basement tor tea. 

"And' to think that poor woman was 
buried so close! 

"After tea, we returned to the sit- 
ting rpom and had an enjoyable mu- 
sical evening. When I left it was ar- 
ranged that I should visit them again 



last Sunday, but I was surprised Sat- 
urday night by the 7 o'clock post to 
receive a letter from Ethel putting' 
off my visit. I was so disappointed 
that I tore it up. As far as I can re- 
member it read: 

My dear L.— Do not come up 

tomorrow. Am not feeling well. 

Am going away for a few days. 

Loving wishes, ETH. 

"I have heard nothing since. She 
was such a sweet tempered, refined 
girl that I am sure she knew nothing 
oft^s terrible affair." 
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SUSPENSE IS OVER' 

Identified by Man Who 

Raced Him Across 

! Atlantic 1910 

H American. Aug 1 

WOMAN SHRIEKS 



Hysterical as She Is Taken, 
and Is Guarded in 
Cabin 



RECORD - MAKING HUNT 



Climax a Dramatic Surprise. 
Fear Conviction Will Be 
Difficult 



FATHER POINT, Quebec, July 31 
Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen and Ethel 
Claire Le Neve, his stenograoher who 
fled from London after tfte disappear- 
ance of Belle Elmore, the doctor's wife 
were arrested here today aboard the 
Canadian Pacific liner Montrose at the 
command of Inspector Dew, of Scot- 
land Yard. 

The identification of the Km^sougM 
fugitives on board the foe-shrouded I 



steamer by the English detective who 
had raced across the Atlantic ahead of 
the Montrose marked the culmination 
of one of the most startling flights in 
recent criminal annals. 

Accompanied by two Canadian officers, 
he boarded the vessel at 8.30 o'clock this 
morning, and fifteen minutes later both 
man and girl were locked in their state- 
rooms, Crippen broken in spirit, but men-* 
tally relieved by the relaxed tension; the 
girl, garbed in boy's clothes, sobbing hys- 
terically. They were no longer the Rev. 
John Robinson and son, as booked from 
Antwerp on July 20. 

After brief delay, the Montrose con- 
tinued, her 160-mile journey down the river-, 
toward Quebec, where jail awaited the' 
pair. Crippen is charged with the murder 
of a woman, believed to have been his 
actress wife. The girl is held as an ac- 
cessory. In charge of Inspector Dew they 
will be taken back to England for trial 
on the Royal Line steamship Royal 
George, leaving Quebec on Thursday next. 

The Montrose is due in Quebec at 2 
o'clock Monday morning. 

Dew Spent Sleepless Night 

Seldom has there been a scene surround- 
ing the pursuit of a criminal so pregnant 
with dramatic features as that enacted 
oft! this little settlement this morning. 



| Inspector Dew -had spent a sleepless night 
I at the Marconi operator's side, communU 
J catin through the fog with the liner that 
bore the man and woman he sought. Tlia 
man had lied to him in London by fleeing 
the city with the mystery of Belle El- 
more's disappearance unsolved, and a 
strong personal feeling entered into the 
case, accentuating the detective's desire 
to carry out the task assigned to him 
by Scotland Yard. 

At 4.30 A. M. the approaching ship's 
whistle was heard above the bellowing of 
the Father Point foghorn. Like a giant 
alarm clock it awakened the nervous vil- 
lagers and the expectant newspaper men, 
who dressed hastily and waited in a 
drizzling rain for the liner's arrival. 

The minutes and the hours passed with 
tantalizing slowness. Inspector Dew's 
impatience increased. The rain continued 
to fall, and the more ambitious residents, 
not to be denied the scene of capture, be- 
gan fitting out their row boats and varie- 
gated sailing craft ready to hasten to the 
liner's side immediately she arrived. 
His First Suspicion 
A sharp, cold wind blew up from the 



east, and in the gigantic fog- the Mont- 
j rose distinctly was seen on the outer wa- 
ters. Suddenly a skiff shot out and lost 
i itself. In the skiff sat four sailormen, 
I pea-jacketed, brass-buttoned, visor-cappea 
j officers of the pilot service. They rowed 
[hard but clumsily, with grim determina- 
| tion in each stroke. 

Aboard the steamer Montrose, five 6-r 
six miles down the river, a nervous, care- 
worn passenger paced ,the, deck alone. 
"Half speed," rang the bell from the 
bridge. 

"Where are we going now?" inquired 
the passenger of the ship's surgeon. "This 
is Father Point, Mr. Robinson, and we, 
take the pilot aboard here," replied the 
medical man. "You can see the boat 
coming out to meet us there." 

"There seem to be a good many pilots 

in the boat, doctor," remarked Mr. Rob- 
inson, scanning the approaching craft 
with evident anxiety on his face. 

"Yes," said Doctor Stewart, "there ^re 
four." 

"Stop!" clanged the bell from the bridge 
to the engine room. 

The men in the skiff rested on their 
oars, a rope uncoiled neatly and the craft 
was warped gently alongside the larger 
vessel. A second later Inspector Dew, of 
Scotland Yard, dressed in the pilot's uni- 
form; Captain Delanger. Chief McCarthy 
and ex-Chief Denis, likewise attired, to- 
gether with Francois Oaudreau. the ac- 
tual pilot, stood on the deck of the Mont- 
rose. Dew's hands were extended to the 
captain, but his eye passed on. 

'My Man/ Says Dew « 

"That's my man!" he exclaimed in al- I 
most a whisper, but a jubilant thankful ! 
ring in his voice could be distinguished, j 
He was having a difficult time playing his j 
rule as pilot. 

Denis, Captain John C. Kendall, Mc-, 
Carthy and Dew chatted at the compan- j 
ion way, and the pilot turned toward the j 
pilot house. Not a move was made. Dew ! 
was sizing up his quarry carefully, piti- 
lessly, j 

There could be no mistake. Robinson \ 
coughed slightly and turned toward the j 
captain, as though to ask a question. He j 
was perfectly unconscious of the true ( 
state of affairs. j 
1 "Captain." he said, almost jovially, tilt- j 
ing his gray fedora hat to the back of ; 
j his head— but that was all. His face be- j : 
i came a blank, his knee.s shook together j 
and his arms went up as though to pro- 
tect himself. 

"I want to see you below a moment," 
said Dew. with his characteristic lisp. 
Then, turning to Chief* McCarthy, he 
said "That's the man." 



"I arrest you in the name of the king, 
said McCarthy. "You are my prisoner. 
Anything you .say will be taken down in 
writing and may be used against you at 
y our tria l." 

^ Passengers and crew, knowing for the 
first time something outside cf the or- 
dinary was going on, crowded to the 
front, and McCarthy hustled his pris- 
oner, not unkindly, down below. As they 
were descending the narrow ship's stairs 
■ Cnppen said: "Have you a warrant ? 
What is the charge?" 

'Murder and Mutilation' 

McCarthy produced his authorisation 
for making the arrest. Crippen grasped 
it before the chief could prevent it. 

"Murder and mutilation," he muttered 
to himself. "God." 

He threw the warrant on the floor of I 
the passageway and went passively. 

A few .seconds later a woman's .shriek ! 
told that the Le Neve woman had been' I 
arrested. She had recognized Dew in the j 
semidarkness of the passageway as she 
was emerging from her cabin to join 
Crippen. When McCarthy entered he 
found her lying on the bed fully dressed 
in boy's clothing. Her lips were trem- 
bling and her face was as white as death. 
McCarthy said afterward he thought she 
would break down, but she recovered her- 
self wonderfully, and when he stepped 
into the cabin she was quite composed. 
Guard Girl in Cabin 
Shut in her room and restored to 
woman's dress, she was closely guarded' 
as the vessel continued its journey for 
fear that she would take her life or col- 
lapse utterly . 

Although neither Crippen nor the pretty 
typist, for the love of whom the police 
beheve he killed Belle Elmore, denied 
their identity, neither admitted any con- 
nection with the death of the woman. 
Inspector Dew's task was only to point 
out the fugitives to the Canadian police, 
and after their arrest bring them back 
to England. 

Neither he nor the Canadians who made 
the airreist tried to get incriminating ad- 
missions from the couple. Such efforts 
are contrary to British law and the pris- 
oners volunteered no information. 

With the shock of arrest over, a stew- 
ardess changed the boy's vclothing in 
which the girl had traveled as Crippen's 
son for garments more fitted to her sex. 
Then she collapsed again and lay for 
more than an hour in her berth, her body 
shaking with convulsive sobs. 

Crippen was attired in a traveling suit 
of blue serge and tweed overcoat. Gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses rested on his nose, and 
from behind them his eyes looked out 
dully. His face was pale and drawn. 
With both under arrest, the Montrose's 
whistle sounded hoarsely— a signal to the 
waiting Eureka that Inspector Dew's 
search was at an end. 

Immediately the pilotboat came along- 
side and the newspaper men and 



photographers swarmed aboard, cnp- 
pen they found handcuffed in his state- 
room, No. 8, and Miss Le Neve under 
the care of a physician in No. 5. 

The news by this time had spread 
among- the passengers, Who had been 
duped throughout the voyage by the 
bogus clergyman and his retiring, ef- 
feminate son. Captain Kendall had 
kept from them the identity of the two j 
mysterious passengers, although the re- 
cent bombardment of wireless mes- j 
sages had given them an inkling some- 
thing of importance was happening. 

While closely guarded on the passage 
between Father Point and Quebec, Doctor 
Crippen and Miss Le Neve were allowed 
to see each other. Miss Le Neve rap- 
idly recovered her composure, and Doctor 
Crippen was soon almost cheerful. 

No effort was made by Inspector Dew 
to secure a confession from Doctor Crip- 
pen. Jewels found on the prisoner, it is 
said, furnish the only incriminating evi- 
dence discovered. 

Story of the Crime 

The circumstances of the finding of 
the mangled and burned body of Belle 
Elmore are of recent occurrence, the 
salient features being as follows: 

Crippen and his wife, known by the 
stage name of Belle Elmore, had for 
the last two years occupied a cozy 
house at 39 Hilldrop Crescent, North 
London. He was an American dentist, 
born at Coldwater, Mich., educated in 
Indiana .and pursuing medical studies 
later in Michigan, California, Ohio and 
New York city. He had managed a 
patent medicine business in Philadel- 
phia and in Columbus, and had ap- 
peared as a specialist at many other 
points— Detroit, San Diego, Salt Lake 
City, St. Louis and Brooklyn. 

Belle Elmore was a well-known vaude- 
ville actress, about 35 yeairs old, formerly 
of Brooklyn. She was an attractive 
woman and an officer of the Music Hall 
Artists' Guild, of London. With the Crip- 
pen pair at Hilldrop Crescent lived Miss 
Le Neve, a young typist of French birth, 
who served as amanuensis to Doctor Crip- 
pen. 

Mrs. Crippen disappeared from her ac- 
customed activities last February. To her 
friends Doctor Crippen explained that, she 
had gone to California. Later an adver- 
tisement appeared in the London papers 
saying she had died in California. But 
Belle Elmore's former actress friends, in 
London and America, began to doubt and 
to investigate. Their inquiries led to the 
belief that Mrs. Ordppen had not died in 
California. Their suspicions were com- 
municated to the police. 

Finding of the Body 
• The clues of Scotland Yard gradually 
began to encircle Doctor Crippen early in j 
July. Sir Melville Macnaughton, chief of 
the criminal investigation department, 
took the matter personally in hand, and 
then for the first time appeared on the 
scene Inspector Dew. It was Dew who 
subjected Crippen to the ordeal of minute 
cross-examination. The suavity of Crip- 
pen led the police to give conditional 
credit to his statement, and they took his 



word of honor that he would remain sub- 
ject to call until his story could be veri- 
fied. This was on July 12. 

The next day Doctor Crippen and the 
pretty young typist Miss Le Neve, dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace of their where- 
abouts. The house at Hilldrop Crescent 
was hastily searched. This time Inspector 
Dew and his staff ransacked cellar and 
garret. In the cellar a misplaced brick 
led to a ghastly discovery. Beneath the 
floor was found, the battered body of a 
human being. It had been placed in 
quicklime and was burned beyond recog- 
nition. Even the sex was undeterminable ; 
by the doctors at first, although the body j 
was finally established as that of a j 
woman. 

Immediately the search of almost 
worldwide scope began, at first in Lon- 
don and England and then through ' 
France and continental points, and j 
finally to America. Many false clues 
were followed to a fruitless end. Doc- 
tor Crippen and his typist appeared to 
have vanished completely. Police de- ! 
scriptions were cabled throughout the I 
world. One circumstance of the flight j 
proved to be most interesting, namely: j 
Doctor Crippen purchased a suit of \ 
clothing, evidently for the purpose of \ 
disguising his companion as a boy in i 
their flight. 

The first real clue came by wireless 
after the sailing of the Canadian Pa- 
cific steamer Montrose from Antwerp 
on July 20, and the chase across the 
ocean followed. 

Fear He Cannot Be Convicted 

Now that Doctor Crippen has been 
captured, can he be convicted? This is 
the question that now arises, and unless 
Scotland Yard has "something up its I 
sleeve" in the matter of evidence, Cr.ppen 
and his typist, Miss Le Neve, may go 
free. 

Though Crippen is held for the murder j 
of his wife, better known as Belle El- ' 
more, the police, so far as the public j 
knows, have no positive evidence that the | 
mutilated and quicklime-eaten body found j 
in the cellar of Doctor Crippen's home, j 
at 39 Hilldrop Crescent, London, on July j 
13 is that of a woman. 

Anatomists have been at work on the 
body ever since it was unearthed, but 
owing to the absence of the head, the 
bones and certain organs of the body, the 
investigation is being conducted under 
difficulties. 

Unless Crippen or Iris typist makes a 
confession, lawyers say, there may be 
nothing on which they can be legally con- 
victed. This phase of the case will, it 
is believed, rival in interest the chase that 
led across the ocean and that was brought 
to a successful end yesterday through the 
medium of wireless telegraphy. 

The Crippen case will go down as one 
of the most celebrated in the annals of 
crime. The trailing across the ocean, 
the use of the wireless telegraph in locat- 
ing the pair after the steamship Montrose 
was three days out from land and the 
arrest whil^ the steamer rocked in the 



harbor off Father Point formed chapters 
of a thrilling story rarely seen outside 
the pages of fiction. % ; 

It was on July 13 that the body, sup- ; 
nosed to be that of Belle Elmore, was dis- 
covered in the cellar of the Crippen , 
home When the detectives of Scot'and I 
Yard' looked for Doctor Crippen they; 
found that he and his typist. Miss Le 
Neve had disappeared. Many clues; 
were' sent to the police, but each of 



them proved, on investigation, to be with- 
out foundation. 

Then came a "tip" from Antwerp that 
the steamer Montrose, which sailed July 
20 for Montreal, carried two passengers 
(believed to be Doctor Crippen and Miss 
Le Neve. The wireless telegraph did the 
remainder. Message after message passed 
between the liner and the police while the 
big ship plowed ■ steadily through the 
waves on her way to Quebec. The identity 
of Doctor Crippen, who let his beard 
grow and posed as a minister, and . Miss 
Le Neve, who dressed as a boy, posed as 
his son, was established, and Inspector 
Dew, of Scotland Yard, carried across the 
seas on a faster ship, awaited the coming 
of the Montrose at Father Point. 

Whether the body found in the London 
cellar is proved to be that of Doctor 
Crippen's wife, all the evidence points to 
the fact that Belle Elmore will never ap- 
pear in the haunts of man. Before the 
finding of the body Crippen told stories 
that aroused the suspicion of the detect- 
ives. First, when friends of the woman 
began to make inquiries as to her where- 
abouts, Crippen assured Scotland Yard of- 
ficers that she was dead. While visiting 
in California she died, he said. When 
this statement was found to be false. 
Crippen said she wasn't dead, but that 
she had eloped with another man. Be- 
tween the time he made this statement 
and the finding of the body Crippen and 
his typist escaped. 

Scotland Yard believes that the en- 
trance of the Le Neve girl to the Crippen 
home was the starting point of what has 
proved to be the most interesting crim- 
inal case cf a decade. Crippen, the police 
say, paid undue attention to her, and 
quarrels between him and his wife fol- 
lowed 

TELL ALL,' MOTHER OF 
LE NEVE GIRL CABLES 

LONDON. July 31.-Mrs. Le Neve, 
mother of the woman arrested with Crip- 
pen, today cabled a pathetic appeal to 
her daughter, imploring her to tell the 
police everything and not to allow her 
affection for Crippen to stand in the way 
Of her duty to herself and to her familv 
-Tne cable concludes: 

"Be brave, little girl, and have no fear- 
we are confident of your innocence " 

Scotland Yard officials tonight did not 
have any exact information as to whether 
Crippen would be deported or extradited, 
but they anticipate deportation, in which 
case it was stated, Crippen would be 
placed on trial within three weeks. 



j So that there might be no delay, the 
i officials made arrangements today for the 
I prompt dispatch to Quebec of Sergeant 
' Mitchell, should that be necessary. 

The Crippen case is looked upon vy 
. the police here as one of the most dra- 
| matic they have ever handled. Certainly, 
it is many years since the public mind \ 
! was so stirred -by a crime, 
j Ethel Le Neve's relatives tonight are 
relieved that their long suspense is ended. 
: They have been apprehensive of some un- 
toward fate and are convinced now that 
the woman can prove .her innocence. Her 
mother in an interview said she was cer- 
tain that Crippen had hypnotized her 
daughter; otherwise she would never have 
| donned boys' clothes. Her father equally 
(believes that she was the dupe of Cripipen. 

It is suggested here that Crippen may 
claim American citizenship as a means of 
' delaying the course of justice. 



BELLE ELMORE'S 
DEATH EXPLAINED 



BY DR. CRIPPEN 



Evening Tim es Au g A 0 

London Believes Physician 
Has Confessed, Despite 
Police Denial 



WAS NEVER WEDDED 
TO ETHEL LE NEVE 




Stories of the Identification of Body 
Found in Cellar Merely Trick 
of. Scotland Yard 



don, Aug. 4. ---Despite the reiter- 
ation today by Scotland Yard that 
Dr. H. H. Crippen, under arrest in 
Quebec on a charge of wife murder, 
has not confessed to Inspector Dew 
and a positive statement by Arthur 
Newton, counsel for Crippen, to the 
iftme effect, the question as to wheth- - 
er he confessed is still unsettled. 

Lawyer Newton's denial is con- 
sidered significant. "So far as I see," 
Newton said, "no evidence exists that 
any murder has been committed. I 
at least am not at all discouraged." 



This statement tends to bear out a 
long story in today's Chronicle from , 
Its Quebec correspondent, in which 
the latter declares positively that 
Crippen told Dew that he killed his | 
wife, but that it was not a case of wil- j 
ful and premeditated murder. The in-, 
ference is made that Crippen's wife; 
died from the effects of an illegal | 
operation performed by her dentist hus- 
band. 

It is believed that Lawyer Newton 
has received a similar statement 
from his client, which is the basis for 
his declaration that there is no evi- 
dence of a murder. 

Message From Girl. 

«T had seen or heard nothing until 
the cruel blow fell. Am returning' 

h °This message from Ethel Clare Le 
Neve was received by her sister m 
London today. It brought great relief 
to the relatives of the woman. Ine 
mother and sister sent numerous mes- 
sages by cable to Ethel Le Neve, ex- 
pressing their confidence in her inno- 
cence and urging her to tell all to the 

P °A C search of the registry offices has 
failed to reveal any evidence that Ethel 
Le Neve was married to Crippen, and 
thus far such a marriage has not been 
reported at Somerset House, which the 
clergy officials would be required to do 
within a month after the ceremony. 

Inspector Dew testified at the inquest 
that Ethel Le Neve did not claim to be 
married, but said she was Crippen s 
housekeeper. She told her parents 
however, that she was married, but- 
made excuses when they asked her to . 
show her marriage certificate. 

It developed today, according to in- 
formation that is absolutely reliable , 
thaTthe recent stories that Scotland ! 
Yard has obtained satisfactory proof 
of the identity of the body supposed 
to be Mrs. Crippen are without 
foundation. They were spread in the 
hope that they might cause Dr. Crip- 
pen to break down. There is author- 
?tv for the statement that the body 
is no nearer identification than on 
the day it was found under the cellar 
floor in Crippen's home. 

Detective Sergeant Mitchell and 
Matrons Foster and Stone, of the Hol- 
foway Jail, left today for Liverpool, 
where they will take the steamer 
Jake Manitoba for Quebec to .assist 
Inspector Dew in bringing back dip- 
pen and Miss Le Neve. 



be ample to secure the prisoners' sur- 
render from the Canadian authorities. 



Crippen Choked Wife 
to Death After Fight 



Mitchell is armed with the deposi- 
tions of a number of witnesses and 
other documents that are believed to 



Quebec. Aug. 4.— "I am not seeking 
to compel Dr. Crippen to make a con- 
fession. I am not anxious to seme a 
confession from him. He has said tnat 
he is not guilty of murder." 

Inspector Dew, of Scotland "Said, 
made this statement today just before 
leaving for Niagara Falls on a sight- 
seeing trip. The opinion is prevent 
here, however, that Dew would scarcely 
leave his prisoner at this time unless 
he had received some satisfactory state- 
ment from him. 

The English law is very strict on ,ne 
subject of confessions. It absolutely 
forbids the making public of any con- 
fession obtained from a prisonsr. Any 
officer revealing the fact of a confes- 
sion could be prosecuted. It !s thougnt 
that this legal situation may be re- 
sponsible for Dew's change of attitude 
since yesterday, when he allowed the 
inference to go out that Crippen had ; 
told him the full story of Belle Elmore s 

de There are those who still insist that, 
despite Dew's denial of today, he has 
obtained from his prisoner a full state- 
ment of the circumstances surrounding 
the tragedy. 

After her arrest, broken and nerv- 
ous, the Le Neve woman clung to 
Captain Kendall as her only solace, 
ue had been kind to her on the voy- 
age, and she trusted him. While sit- 
ting in her cabin, once more attired in 
female clotning*. she confided to the 
captain what she knew of the case. 
He turneed his information over to 
Inspector Dew in confidence. 

Dew it is reported here, instructed one 
of the daughters of Mrs. Phillips, the 
matron of the jail, to approach Miss Le 
Neve, and without making any promises 
of help or freedom, to attempt to gain 
further information. She was suc- 
cessful, and the information she 
gleaned was used by Dew to play on 
Crippen's weary mind. He finally, 
after hours of interviewing and ques- 
tioning, broke down. 

He says he did not intend to com- 
mit murder. He and his wife had 
been fighting and bickering. He 
strangled her to make her keep quiet. 
She fainted and later died. Fearing 
the consequences he made all haste 
to cover his deed. 

This story is vouched for by a gov- 
ernment official and is the general 
topic of conversation at the Chateau 
Frontenac and the Garrison Club. 
Neither Dew nor any of the Canadian 



London Fugitive in Handcuffs 

After Stirring Flight 



The expenses of 
Dr. Hawley Har- 
vey Crlppen's 
fight for liberty 
will be paid by 
women who knew 
him in a social 
and business way 
*a London. if 
necessary $50,000 
will be raised to 
*ave the Ameri- 
can physician. 




Over Se a 

Statue for. 
Belle Elmore 

In view of Belle 
Elmore's p o p u- 
larity in London, 
the members of 
the Music Hall 
Ladies' Guild are 
planning; to erect 
a monument in 
honor of the 
murdered woman. 
Definite action 
will be taken by 
£ * e association 
this week. 



police officials will affirm or deny it, 
but there is a general feeling of re- 
lief in police circles. Crippen is more 
closely guarded than ever. And ev- 
erything points to the fact that 
Crippen has confessed. 



Roselle, N. J., Aug. 4. — In an inter- 
view here Mrs. Fred Ginnett, the ac- 
tress friend of Belle Elmore, who 
started the search for the woman 
which resulted in the arrest of Dr. 
Crippen for his wife's murder and 
who identified him in Quebec, said 
today: 

"What was the cause of the Crippen 
tragedy? What do I think of Ethel ' 
Le Neve? What will happen to her 
and to Dr. Crippen? What about 
poor, murdered Belle Elmore's affairs 
in London? 

"I have been asked all these ques- | 
tions and many more since my re- 
turn from Quebec, where I identified 
Dr. Crippen and Miss Le Neve when 
they arrived on the steamship Mont- 
rose, and where I interviewed them 
both after they had been arrested. 
First of all, I do not believe Dr. Crip- 
pen's infatuation for Ethel Le Neve 
had anything to do with his slaying 
of his wife — if he did slay her, of 
which I believe there is no doubt. It 
seems certain to me that the killing 
came about because of a sudden and 
violent quarrel which Crippen had 
with his wife on the night of Janu- 
ary 31 last at their home on Hill- 
drop Crescent, London. 

The Fatal Night. 

"Not much has been printed in 
America about the doings of that 
night. This, as I have been told by 
London friends, is what happened: 
The Crippens gave a dinner and card 
party to Mr. and Mrs. Paul Martinetti, 
"theatrical people. At its conclusion 
Mrs. Crippen (or Eelle Elmore as we 
all knew her) told her husband to 
get a taxi or a carriage to send the 
Martinettis home. It was a cold 
night; Crippen was tired, and he pro- 
tested, especially as he had a mile or 
so to walk to get a vehicle. 

"The Martinettis have written to 
me that they heard him and Belle 
quarreling over this errand, though 
eventually Crippen did go out in 
search of a conveyance. He went 
twice, in fact, and upon returning the 
second time was very angry and 
hardly spoke to Belle. I believe that 
after the guests departed he quar- 
reled again with her and killed her. 
The Martinettis will be important 
witnesses against him as to the 
quarrel. 

"Now, as to Ethel Le Neve, it is my 
opinion, recalling her as I knew her in 
London, where she was Crippen's typist, 



and remembering my interview with 
her in Quebec, that she had no affair 
with Dr. Crippen before his wife's 
death. I believe she is altogether inno- 
cent of any knowledge of the killing, 
and that she married Crippen after- 
ward in all good faith. I think Ethel 
was a good girl and was devoted to 
Belle, who had been very kind to her. 

A "Fiend" Incarnate. 

"I believe that Dr. Crippen will have 
a short trial in the Old Bailey court, 
I in London, will be convicted, and— after 
the customary lapse of 'three Sundays' 
—will be hanged. Ethel, I think and 
hope, will go free, a wiser, if sadder, 
girl. English friends write to me that 
there is no sympathy for Crippen on 
the other side, but all sorts of sym- 
pathy for Ethel. 

"I see that friends of Dr. Crippen are 
said to have come to his aid and raised 
a fund for his defense. I do not be- 
j lieve that. I think he has not a friend 
I in London, and that any lawyer who 
' takes up his case is doing so only for 
the advertisement. Why, I have in my 
pocketbook a letter just received from 
Dr. T. H. Burroughs, who was Crip- 
pen's very best friend in London, and 
part of it read: 

" 'The man (Crippen) must indeed be 
a fiend incarnate.' 

"That certainly doesn't, sound as if 
friends were rallying to the doctor's 
defense. 

"The same letter from Dr. Burroughs 
tells me what may be interesting to 
American readers, and that is that 
Belle Elmore left in the Charing Cross 
Bank in London something over $3000 of 
her own money. In a safety deposit 
vault'she also left some valuable jewels. 
From this $3000 her funeral expenses 
will probably be paid. The letter from 
London requests me to obtain from her 
nearest of kin— her sister, Mrs. Hunn. 
of Brooklyn— an authorization for this 
expenditure, and I have no doubt it 
will be given. 

"Another letter I received today 
from members of the Music Hall 
i Ladies' Guild tells me that the guild 
is thinking of erecting a monument 
; over Belle's grave. She was that 
1 popular among the members. None 
of them, I am sure, will help Crippen, 
but all will devote their energies to 
i seeing him convicted to killing Belle. 



\ 



LONG-LOST ACTRESS 
IS FOUND MURDERED; 
BURIED PER ROME 

Husband a Philadelphian. 
London Police on 
the Trail: 

TuJ^ 1 1+ — / 9 / o 

THE CORPSE IN A CELLAR j 



Woman a Native of U. S. — Had j 
Been Missing Since Last 
February 



Special Cable to The North American 

LONDON, July 13. 
A discovery tonight points- to the proba- ! 
bility that Belle Elmore, a vaudeville i 
actress, was murdered, and her body i 
secretly buried in her home in North pan- | 
don. 

Miss Elmore was born in America. She ' 
married Doctor Crfppdn, also an Ameri- , 
can, with whom she lived here. She was j 
an officer of the Music Hall Artists' Guild j 
and regularly attended the office of that ; 
organization until she.- disappeared last ; 
February. Inquiries made concerning her. j 
called forth the information that she was 
ill and had gone to the continent to re- 
cuperate. Shortly afterward an announce- 
ment of her death was printed in thea- 
trical newspapers. j 

Circumstances later awakened sus- j 
picions, and inquiries made at the town j 
in which it was said she had died showed j 
that she hadn't died there. Subsequent in- j 
vesications strengthened the suspicions 
of the police, who tonight made a search 
of the house where Doctor Crippin lived 
since his wife's disappearance, until two 
or three days ago. 

Dr. Crip-pen's whereabouts are unknown. 
It is stated that when the police first 
went to his house he answered three 
questions frankly, but when they re- 
turned, on July 9. they found he was^ ab- 
sent He has not been seen since. They 
have now notified the police throughout 
the country of his disappearance and 
have circulated the following description 
of him: 



•'Hawley Crippen. alias Peter Crippen, 
alias Franckell Crippen, an American 
doctor, 50 years of age. five feet thiree 
inches tall; fresh complexion; light brown 
hair inclined to be sandy, bald on top of 
head; rather long moustache, mark on 
bridge of nose; wears false teeth and 
gold rimmed spectacles, speaks with- a 
slight American accents, wears his hat 
on the back of his head, is plausible and 
quiet spoken; is accompanied by a woman 
calling herself Mrs. Crippen, 27 years 
old. light brown hair, grey eyes, gold 
teeth, nice looking and of pleasant ap- 
perance; medium build," 

The police will not talk of the case, but 
it seems they took possession of" the house 
two or three days ago and have been 
searching" since. : They began this evening 
to dig up tihe floor of the coal cellar, 
which forms the front part of the base- 
ment. Tbey there found tne battered, 
mutilated remains of what is supposed to 
have been Mrs. Crippen, although ac- 
cording to one report, the remains are 
those of a younger woman. Mrs. Crippen 
is described by neighbors to have been 
about 35 years old. She has lived in the 
hotoise for a/bout two years with th,« 
doctor, whom they describe as a. dentist. 
They were a quiet, well dressed couple. 
They had no family^ They appeared to 
be on good terms. It is surprising that 
inquiries were not started earlier, but 
^Xs announcement of her death was gen- 
erally believed. 

Belle Elmore in private life was the . 
Baroness MakomaskD By the death of | 
her father the male line of the Mako- j 
maski family became extinct and her pa- 
ternal grandfather, providing against 
such a contingency, decreed in his will 
that the husband of his son's first daugh- 
ter should inherit the title and estate in 
Poland. Miss Makomaski was married 
to Dr. H. H. Crippen, of this city, and 
he went to Poland to take charge of her 
estate. She was a favorite singer in 
London. 




/ BjiLLiS ELMOKE, .daKoa'ESS MALCOMASK1 
• n er body . i ms been found in the cellar of her London home. The discovery 
m ail probability proves that she was murdered. Last Februarv she disappeared 

taVi \rA a S £ lve T n T °^ tha . t she had died - Her husband has disappeared. He is 
said to be Dr. H. H. Cnppen, of this city. 



ITCH U.S. PORTS 

DHTI! 





KILLED HIS WIFE 

Dr. Hawley H. Crippen and 
Woman Companion Thought 
to Have Sailed Here. 



ACTRESS'S BODY 

FOUND IN LONDON 



Belle Elmore, Born Here, Victim 
of Murder by Man She Wed- 
ded in This City. 



CLUE 



IN 



A LETTER 



London, July 14— Beneath the cement 
flooring of the cellar of her home, No. 39 
Hilldrop Crescent, Islington; the police 
unearthed last night the body of Mrs. 
Hawley Crippen, once well-known in 
America as Belle Elmore, a vaudeville 
artist. 

Believing that Dr. Hawley Harvey Crip- 
pen, husband of the dead woman, accom- 
panied by his stenographer, Ethel Clara 
Leneve, a French woman, whom he is said 
to have recently introduced as his wife, 
are on their way to America, the Scot- 
land Yard forces this morning cabled New 
York requesting that incoming steamships 
be watched. They are believed to have 
sailed last Saturday. 

Sir Melville MacNaughton, chief of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of 
Scotland Yard, believes that the Leneve 
woman is dressed in male attire, as be- 
fore leaving Hilldrop Crescent on July 
9 Crippen sent out for a boy's suit, and 
this, the police surmise, is now worn by 
his companion. 

The police description of Crippen ana 
the woman who is said to have accompa- 
nied him is as follows:— 

"Hawley Crippen, alias Peter Crippen, 
alias Franckel Crippen, an American doc- 
tor 50 years old, 5 feet 3 inches tall, 



fresh complexion, light brown hair inclin- 
ed to be sandy, bald on top of head, rather 
long moustache, mark on bridge of nose, 
wears false teeth and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, speaks with a slight American ac- 
cent, wears his hat on the back of his 
head, is plausible and quiet spoken, is 
accompanied by a woman calling herself 
Mrs. Crippen, 27 years old, light brown 
hair,, gray eyes, good teeth, nice-looking 
and of pleasant appearance, medium 
build." 

The steamship Lusitania sailed from 
Liverpool on Saturday and from Queens- 
town on Sunday. She is due at New York 
some time tonight. The Cedric also sailed 
from Liverpool Saturday, and the St. Paul 
sailed on the same day from Southmpton 
and the Minnetonka from London. 

Recently Dr. Crippen appeared in pub- 
lic with the Leneve woman, who, accord- 
ing to the police, was introduced by him 
as Mrs. Crippen. She is an attractive per- 
son, several years younger than the mur- 
dered woman. 

END OF A FOOTLIGHT ROMANCE. 
In the death of the American singer, 
who a few years ago electrified London 
with her wonderful voice, three octaves 
in range, and was k favor^e at the Oros- 
venor Club entertainments, ends a ro- 
mance of emigration to America, the dis- 
covery of her true identity through papers 
left by her parents and devotion to the 
footlights and night life which may . be 
the secret of her murder. 

The singer was born in Philadelphia. 
Her parents were Poles of a noble familf. 
who had quitted their country under per- 
secution and had tried to lose their iden- 
tity in America. The girl's voice was cul- 
tivated abroad, and she made her first 
appearance in London. The Prince of 
Wales was among those who heard her, 
and his applause gave her courage to con- 
tinue her career. 

Returning to Philadelphia she married 
Crippen, then manager of a dental insti- 
tution in that city, and it was after the 
marriage that the wife consented to ex- 
amine some papers left by her parents 
and found that she was entitled to bear 
the title of Baroness Kunigunde Moko- 
raaski, and had claim to estates in Po- 
land. She sailed with her husband to 
claim her title and fortune and they never 
returned. In recent years they have been 
conspicuous in London and seemed to be 
plentifully supplied with money. 

LIKE THE CHARLTON CASE. 

The case is strikingly similar to that of 
the Charlton murder at Lake Como, Italy. 
Both women were actresses who left their 
American homes to meet death by vio- 
lence in a foreign land, and in each in- 
stance the police pursued the American 
husband to the shores of his native lana. 
Porter Charlton was arrested in Hoboken, 
but in the absence of an extradition 
treaty between the United States and 
Italy specifically providing for the re- 
turn to either country of a citizen of the 
other country who has committed a crime 
abroad may go free. 



present case no such comphca- 
are probable, as the British-Afheri- 
extradition treaty leaves no loophole 
,hich a suspected criminal may take 
antage. The London police have made 
definite charge against Dr. Crippen and 
•opose to set him with the co-operation 
ji the American authorities. 

For some months past the residents on 
Hilldrop Crescent had missed their neigh- 
bor Then they noticed that the steps of 
the' house were left dirty, that the grass 
as growing in the garden path that the 
blinds continued to hang at the same 
angle, and that there was never any sign 
of life about the place. They recounted 
also that they had not seen Crippen 
throughout all the mysterious i interval. 
HUSBAND DISAPPEARS. 
Then the friends of Mrs Crippen who 
had not seen anything of her for ■ .five 
months, began to make inquiries both in 
Hilldrop Crescent and at Albion House, 
Wew Oxford street, where Hawley Crip- 
pen carried on some kind of agency busi- 
ness. They found at this latter ' place 
that Crippen had disappeared, and that 
t£ Leneve woman, his «teno g rapher 
was also missing. The woman s friends 
Then went to the police headquarters at 
Scotland Yard. 

Mrs Crippen was an official of the 
Music Hall Artists' Guild and regularly 
attended the office of that organization 
until last February. Then she suddenly 

absented herself. ^^ttottt^ ca T m- 

MISSPELLED NAME AROUSED SUS- 
PICION. 

A few weeks later a letter signed 
-Belle Ellmore" was received by the 
Artists' Guild, stating that the writer had 
gone to America on business. It was this 
letter which, the police say, was intended 
to cover up a crume that, as it turned 
out furnished an evidence of criminality. 

Belle Elmore spelled her name with one 

The dwiscrepancy was recognized and 
aroused suspicion among members of the 
Guild and largely influenced them m de- 
termining to bring the matter of the wo- 
man's strange disappearance to the au- 
thorities. 

Then the advertisement appeared an- 
nouncnig that Belle Elmore had died at 
Los Angeles, aCl. An investigation was 
put on foot and the advertisement was 
found to have been untrue. 

It was learned today that when the offi- 
cers visited Crippen they forced him to 
admit that his wife had not died in Cali- 
fornia. He then said, according to the de- 
tectives, that he and his wife had quar- 
relled, and that following 'the quarrel s'he 
disappeared. The police refused to accept 
this explanation because of the fact that 
the woman was found to have left her 
jewelry and money behind. 

BODY IN QUICKLIME. 
All of these investigations still further 

strengthened the suspicions of the police, 

and last night they made the search at 

the Crippen home. 
The battered body of a woman was 

found juried in the cellar. It had been 

placed in quicklime and was burned be- 



yond recognition, but the finding of the 
body together with other discoveries to- 
day, has left no doubt in the minds of the 
■authorities that the murdered woman was 
Mrs. Crippen. 

It is stated that when the police first 
went to the house Dr. Crippen answered 
their questions frankly, but when they re- 
turned on July 9 they found he was ah-, 
sent. He has not been seen since. 

There are in the crime all the details 
for a murder mystery. Mrs. Crippen was 
a woman of considerable beauty, tohe was 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and had 
lived with her husband for the past two 
years in the pleasant Hilldrop Crescent 
villa, and during their life there the 
neighbors saw a good deal of her. but little 
of her husband, who as a rule reached 
home, if he came home at all, late at 

ni # nt - . . . A1 ... 

Pursuing their inquiry, the authorities 
discovered that Dr. Crippen was born at 
Coldwater Mich. He was educated in In- 
diana and' at Los Angeles, and completed 
his medical studies in Michigan. Cleve- 
land and New York City. He practised in 
Detroit, San Diego, Cal.. Salt Lake City. 
St Louis and Brooklyn as an eye and 
ear specialist. At one time he managed 
a patent medicine business at Philadel- 
phia and in Toronto, Canada. 

Neighbors of the Crippens speak of. them 
as quiet folk who appeared to be in pros- 
perous circumstances. They occupied a 
well furnished and well maintained semi- 
detached house of twelve rooms. They 
did not mingle with their immediate 
neighbors, but from the number of callers 
at their home it was judged that they 
had many friends. 



CRIPPE3J, HAWLEY HARVEY 



Dr. H. H. Crippen, late of Salt Lake City, one of 
the most accomplished writers in Homeopathy, has 
removed to Louisville to become connected with the 
new college in that city. He takes the chair of Oph- 
thalmology. 



1910 

Chase, Aided by Wireless, 
One of Greatest in An- 
nals of Crime 



From July 13, when the mutilated and 
practically unrecognizable body of Belle 
Elmore, the actress, was found in the 
cellar of Crippen's London home, until 
he was captured on board the steam- 
ship Montrose on July 31, there waged 
a contest of wits between the police and 
the fleeing Dr. Crippen and Miss Ethel 
Le Neve, formerly a typist in the doc- 
tor's office. 

Scotland Yard, in a way, had permit- 
ted the pair to slip through its hands. 
Crippen became alarmed two days be- 
fore the discovery of his wife's body, 
after detectives had professed disbelief 
in the conflicting stories he had told 
of her whereabouts. His escape was 
made at noon Saturday July 11. 

From the beginning it was expected 
that Crippen and his companion would 
•assume some form of disguise. It was 
hardly thought, however, that the 
former would essay to pose as a min- 
ister of the gospel and that Miss La 
Neve would don male attire, and, as a 
smooth-faced and delicate lad, cling 
tenderly to "father." 

The very nature of the crime— Miss 
Elmore's body had been buried in 
quicklime ^eneath the cem.ent floor of 
the Crippen home cellar, presumably 
early in February— focused the atten- 
tion of Europe and America, and their 
police, upon the tragedy. 

Man Hunt Thrilling. 
No more thrilling man hunt was ever 
started than that which followed when 
Scotland Yard began to throw out an 
international dragnet. Through a maze 
of false clues, and into many countries, 
led the chase which finally resulted in 
the capture of Crippen and Miss Le 
Neve. No crime, perhaps, ever received 
such worldwide publicity in so short a ; 
time, and no man ever had the detec- ■ 
tive forces of so many countries upon 
the lookout for him. It was natural, 
therefore, that the zeal of the profes- 
sional and the amateur would-be Crip- 
pen-catcher should produce a mass of 
erroneous information and unyielding 
clues. 



Dapper and suave Crippen — who had 
practiced dentistry or sold patent med- 
icines nearly all his life — kept his wits 
about him. He mapped out a system- 
7? % ^-^uise, and a novel one. 
\& % ■% *o * * -° raien of a patient and 
ir . •£ 0 ~ clergyman. And this was 
nc difficult for Crippen, for he had 
always been deemed a harmless, al- 
most effeminate man. 

"His cool, calm manner stood the lit- 
tle doctor in good stead when Scotland 
Yard and the murdered woman's friends 
first began to make inquiries concern- 
ing Belle Elmore. Crippen unblink- 
ingly furnished- an explanation. His 
first story was that his wife had died 
while on a visit to relatives in Califor- 
nia. 

Crippen Feigns Grief. 

Her death could not be confirmed. 
Meanwhile Crippen feigned grief. Caught 
in a falsehood Crippen merely smiled 
and came forward with another story. 
He was mistaken about his wife's death. 
She had eloped with another man. For 
the second time the doctor was a 
grieved husband. 

Temporarily disarming the suspicions 
of the detectives Crippen began prep- 
arations to leave England and to put 
behind him a murder mystery destined 
soon to arouse both Europe and America. 

Since the disappearance of Mrs. Crip- 
pen the doctor was seen much in the 
company of Ethel Clare Le Neve. It 
was only natural to assume, then, that 
she would follow wherever the doctor 
led. 

Scotland Yard suddenly awoke to the 
fact that Crippen and Miss Le Neve 
had gained a start of forty-eight houra 
after he had been questioned closely 
by Inspector Dew. This realization 
was the beginning of what proved to 
be the most spectacular criminal hunt 
of modern times, in which fast steam- 
ships, baffling disguises, the acme of 
detective skill and the wireless tele- 
graph all played their part. 

The crime itself was one that might 
have fitted better in fiction than in 
fact. 

Their friends had said that the Crip- 
pens were a devoted couple. For more 
than fifteen years they had lived to- 
gether as husband and wife, first in' 
this country, where Dr. Crippen han- 
dled patent medicines in various cities; 
later in London, where Dr. Crippen 
went twelve years ago. 

Enter here, as though upon a stage, 
Ethel Clare Le Neve, attractive, viva- 
cious but innocent of the fact that a 
home was to be wrecked because of her. 
She was only one of the several typists 
in the London office of the unassuming 
American doctor. 



Family Quarrels Begin. 

The wife began to notice that there 
was more than a mere office friendship 
between Dr. Crippen and his fair typist. 
Belle Elmore, observant of human na- 
ture through a long career on the 
stage, was not blind to the revelation 
that a change had come over her hus- 
band and that another was edging a 
way into his heart. Natural jealousy 
arose and, it is said, family quarrels 
resulted. Crippen refused to dismiss 
the typist. 

Belle Elmore was last seen on Janu- 
ary 31, when she and Dr. Crippen at- 
tended a banquet. Three days later 
the doctor and Miss Le Neve wera 
seen at a North London social affair, 
and the woman wore some of the Belle 
I Elmore jewels. 

A night or two before a woman had 
heard screams In the cellar of the Crip- 
pen home, but had gone back to bed 
and thought no more about it. 

When the curtain rose again it was 
midsummer. Belle Elmore was still ab- 
sent from her haunts, and Ethel Le 
Neve and Doctor Crippen were seen 
more and more together. Anxious the- 
atrical friends began to ask questions 
and the obliging husband as readily 
formulated plausible answers. 

Find Body in Quicklime. 

Then, July 13, came a discovery thai 
in gruesomeness would satisfy the most 
morbid devotee of melodrama. Buried 
under the cement floor of the Crippen 
home cellar and surrounded by quick- 
lime, that, if properly applied, would 
have done its work in a few days 
were found the mutilated remains of 
Belle Elmore. In such fearful state was 
the body that London physicians were 
confronted with the task of proving 
the identity of the dead. 

Then Scotland Yard, renowned for 
years as the detective agency most to 
be dreaded, admitted a temporary de- 
feat and, somewhat chagrined, took 
up the international search. 

Clues came from everywhere. Crin- 
pen and the girl had been seen, said 

Italv P i°n rtS ;>, in , Germany > ln Franc e, in 
Italy m the forgotten little republic 
of Andorra, m Canada, and in a score 
of other places on the continent Crm! 
pen was traveling as a woman Miss L 
Neve as a man, said one import * 

^e ^z^r^z^^ 

the fugitives and reproducing their pho- 
tographs and specimens of handwrit- 
ing, were sent into every civilized coun- 
try No possible avenue of escape was 
left uncovered, for Scotland Yard, with 
all its reputation, had permitted a crim- 
office ^ VerilY thr0u Sh its home 
That Montrose Tip. 

tn^T £ an l\i he " tip " fr0m Antwerp 
111 t^f 1 that the steamship Mont- 
rose, which sailed July 20 for Mont- 



L r n l tW0 Passengers beiievea 
If « Crippen an <* Miss Le Neve 

At first Scotland yard heard that the 

Sardinian, which sailed from Havre 
for Montreal on July 18. Later how- 
ever, it was learned that the slrdin^n 
had on y picked up a wireless message 

toThore 6 M ° ntr0Se and had 

thtfth^ a ^° nCe estaol *sned the fact 
that the missing doctor and his com 
pamon, registered as -the Rev Mr 
Robinson and son," were aboard 5?£ 

fasf ST*' In J PeCt ° r ^rsaileron lie' 
fast steamship Laurentic. 

^ele^fvJIth^f an T t commu nication by 
vireiess with the London police H 

dw? thL UStr , ati ,° n of tlle unprecedented 

nensionV D C eSS C,.tpen d £ th % aPPre - 
by the founder Cllppen w as indicated 

from Ca *> ta - 

M "£ n ™t suspicions after the 
Montrose had been out two hour, 
from Antwerp, I watched the co" 

*lL C \°f e l y ' and oame to the conclu- 
sion that the man was Crippen. He 
was booked as a minister, and the 

phL l Uised as a son - a student, 
-rippen has been reading constant- 

well. Miss Le Neve is gay at 
times, and at others appears wor- 

tl! d -V , and watches Crippen with 
teaiful eyes. I had read fully of the 
case when in England, and had seen 
Pictures of both the fugitives. I 

couple" 0 ° f thC identity of 

Betrayed by Disguise. 
firVled ade ^ 0ti vf false eyebrow that 
I 0 tne dete ction of Crippen 
after he boarded the Montrose. Captain 

foTT. nOUCed that the eyebrows were 

sag a ix—'i 

had 'always been ShaV6d thls off - He ' 

hoped to evade t,° ^ 1CU0US manner - he 
knew would he 8 f- Uths tnat ne w cll 
port. b6 Siting him at any 

In order to explain the delicate fea. 



es and the fair complexion of his 1 
"son" Dr. Crippen gave those on the 
Montrose to understand that the 4 iad" 
was in poor health and that it had be- 
come necessary for him to journey to 
the mild climate of California. 

Fugitives Caught. 

Early on the morning of Sunday, July 
31. a group of men eagerly awaited at 
Father Point, Quebec, the word that 
the Montrose was in sight. Among 
these men were Inspector Dew, who 
had won his race across the Atlantic; 
Chief McCarthy and Sergeant Denis, of 
the Canadian police. 

When the Montrose lay off the quay, 
the police, disguised as pilots, boarded 
the vessel. Only one passenger stood 
on deck. This was Crippen, who had 
watched the pilot boat approach and 
had commented on the fact that there 
were four pilots. All the other pas- 
sengers had been ordered below by 
Captain Kendall. 

As Inspector Dew stepped over the 
side, Captain Kendall nodded to him 
and indicated Crippen, whom he pur- 
posely had been engaging in conver- 
sation on the bridge. Crippen's back 
was turned to Dew, who stepped for- 
ward briskly and touched the fugi- 
tive on the shoulder. 

"In the name of the law," he said 
gravely. 

Crippen shuddered, and his face 
was white as he turned; to face his 
captor. | 

"Very well," he replied, and shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

He was taken to his. stateroom and ' 
Iocked jn^while Dew went to the j 

stateroom occupied by Ethel Le Neve! 
He found her dressed in boy's cloth- 
ing, apparently trying to read, but 
very nervous. 

"Do you know me?" asked Dew, 
abruptly. 

Like a flash the girl turned, threw 
something out of the port hole — sup 
posedly the doctor's revolver — and 
then collapsed. Weeping bitterly, she 
sat on the edge of her berth and 
made no attempt to conceal her iden- 
tity. 

It was decided to take the pris- 
oners on to Quebec and there place 
them in jail pending a preliminary 
hearing. On the way up the St. Law- 
rence the girl was searched and found 
to have diamond rings and other jew- 
els that had belonged to Belle El- 
more. 

Remanded for Fifteen Days. 

On Monday, August 1, Judge Angers 
in Quebec city remanded Dr. Crippen 
for fifteen days, the legal time with- 
in which he could begin proceedings 
to prevent his return to England. 
Ethel Le Neve was too ill to appear 
in court and was held likewise at a 
Drivatft hearins". 



On August 2 the jewelry found on 
the Le Neve girl was identified as 
belonging to Belle Elmore by Mrs. 
Fred Ginnett, of Roselle, N. J., the 
close friend of the murdered actress, 
who had begun the inquiry that led 
to the discovery of the tragedy. 

It was on the next day that Ethel 
Le Neve broke her silence and de- 
clared she knew nothing about any 
ciime having been committed In Lon- 
don or by Dr. Crippen. She insisted 
that she had accompanied Crippen, be- 
lieving his wife had died. 

That same night Crippen retained 
Arthur Newton, a London solicitor, 
to defend him and, acting on the law- 
yer's advice, refused to discuss the 
case. There were rumors repeatedly 
at this time that the prisoner had 
confessed, but they proved to te un- 
true. 

Taken Back to London. 

On August 10, Chief Justice Lange- 
lier, of Quebec, ruled that all the 
legal formalities had been complied 
with and that, having expressed a de- 
sire to be taken back to London, the 
prisoners had waived their rights to 
take exception. 

Accordingly on August 20, two days 
later than he had planned, Inspector 
Dew started back with Crippen and the 
girl abroad the liner Megantic. Strange- 
ly enough Crippen's neck caught in a 
rope as he boarded the vessel. 

Arrived in London they were hurried 
through the jeering crowd that had as- 
sembled to see them land and on to 
London. In the metropolis another 
crowd had packed all the approaches to 
Euston station, and the police had 
great difficulty in clearing a way for 
the three taxicabs that hurried the 
party to Bow street station. 

Crippen was remanded to Brighton 
prison and Miss Le Neve was taken to 
Halloway jail, the doctor on a charge 
of murder and the girl as an acces- 
sory after the fact. 

In the meantime the processes of 
justice had been put in motion in an- 
ticipation of the return and trial of 
the dentist. An inquest had been be- 
gun on July 18, at which witnesses 
gave testimony concerning the disap- 
pearance of Belle Elmore, the finding 
of the body and the relations of Crip- 
pen and Ethel Leneve. 

Formally Arranged. 

The inquest was resumed on August 
15, and adjourned again. On Septem- 
ber 6 the prisoners were ' arraigned 
formally in Bow street station, and 
after a hearing that lasted several 
days were committed for trial. 

The trial of Dr. Crippen was set for 
October 18, and that of Miss Le Neve 
was set for a date still to be fixed. 

Lord Chief Justice Alverstone be- 
lieved the case to be so important, that 
he himself decided to be trial judge, 
and Crippen was placed on trial before 
him last Tuesday. 

The proceedings went through 



swiftly, the jury being impaneled and 
several witnesses heard the first day. 
Witness after witness went on the 
stand, forging a chain of circum- 
stantial evidence which the defence 
attacked in vain. 

Crippen himself took the stand in an 
attempt to save his life. He linked the 
name of Belle Elmore with that of 
Bruce Miller, an American actor, and 
swore she had fled with him. He de- 
clared he had told the stories of her 
death only to prevent the alleged sep- 
aration of himself and Belle Elmore 
from becoming known. 

The trial then moved rapidly to its 



Munyon Is Sorry At 

Crippen's Conviction 

Sorrow over the verdict of death 
pronounced upon Dr. Crippen was ex- 
pressed today by J. M. Munyon, head 
of the Munyon Homeopathic Remedy 
Company. Crippen worked here and 
in the London office of the company 
for twelve to fourteen years, and, ac- 
cording to his employer, had endeared 
himself to everybody by his gentle- 
ness and his lovable character. 

"Crippen was as gentle as a child," 
said Munyon. "He adored his wife, 
and everybody knew that he adored 
her. She, however, led him a\ life of 
hell. She was the greatest flirt that 
ever lived. 

"It's a shame and crime that they are 
going to hang Dr. Crippen. I don't 
know whether or not he killed his wife, 
but if he did, I do Hot doubt that he 
had the very greatest provocation. 

"Everybody with whom Dr. Crip- 
pen was associated bad the greatest 
respect and love for him, and as I 
have said before, they all knew he 
idolized Belle Elmore. We all loved 
him. 

"I do not suppose the jury that 
tried Dr. Crippen took into consider- 
ation the stress under which he was 
living with his wife. They are very 
severe over there. I do not suppose 
they looked into the other side of the 
matter at all. It is sad, very, very 







CONVICTED NAN, HIS DEAD WIFE AND GIRL WITH WHC 
Phlia paper Oct 22 1910 ' " 



Crippen Warned 
He Cannot Escape 

You have been convicted on 
evidence tha* leaves no doubt in 
any reasonable mind that you 
cruelly poisoned your wife and 
mutilated her body. 

I advise you to entertain no 
hope of escaping the gallows. I 
implore you to make your peace 
with God. 

—From Lord Chief Justice AU 
verstone's statement to Dr. 
Crippen xvhile passing the death 
sentence. 
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Jury Out 29 Minutes; 
Doctor Gasps, But 
Denies Guilt 



London, Oct. 22.— "You have been I 
found guilty of the murder of Belle j 
Elmore Crippen and the sentence of the | 
court is that you be taken from this | 
place and hanged by the neck until you 
are dead. And may the . Lord have 
mercy on your soul." 

This sentence, delivered shortly be- 
fore 3 o'clock this afternoon, spoke 
the doom of Dr. Hawley Harvey Crip- | 
pen and marked the conclusion of one 
of the most sensational murder trials 
ever held in Old Bailey court. 

Immediately after pronouncing sen^ 

line* <m U^^STlEe customary j 
formality was followed of "king Cr iP; ! 
pen whether he had anything tosa>. 
Crippen replied in a .^Sst 
trayed little of the emotion that must 
have been agitating him: 
"I still protest my innocence, he de 

Cl Lord Alverstone fixed the date ' of 
the hanging for either November 14 or 

! 15 The death sentence was the only 
possible one that could ha« been im- 

' P Cr?ppen n wis ' i— ly taken to 
Brix?on prison and placed in a con- 
demned cell." 

Crippen May Appeal. 
Crippen ma* appeal to the crWinal 

COUrt „ °if S or of law, but there 
fsTeant of such an appeal 

derstood ^at the verdict being 

on the ^{L*^ 10 ,^ the sake ot a 
; the usual diy^ 10 ". *° evidence. 
1 brief discussion of «ie e chief 

SSS? 6 y<»r wife a a/d 0 mutilated her 
-^•'advise you to entertain no^hope 
i^TmX your Peace with God., 



""Ethel Clare Le Neve, Crippen's for- 
mer stenographer, who fled with him 
after the murder of his wife, and who 
is under indictment on a charge of 
being an accessory after the fact, 
will be placed on trial next Tuesday. 
Had Crippen been acquitted she 
would have been freed. 

Despite the firmness of Crippen's 



bearing during the jury's delibera- 
tion and when it was announced that 
an agreement had been reached he 
gasped slightly when the verdict was 
announced. 

He listened to the imposition of the 
death sentence as though in a trance, 
but he aroused himself from his stupor 
when asked whether he had anything 
to say, and spoke loudly and boldly in 
protesting his innocence. He immedi- 
ately relapsed into a stupor and remain- 
ed in this condition even after he had 
been taken to the "condemned cell." 

King' s counsel contended^^^t^ripjoen^ 
TeT^nly~whenT*he feared a charge of 
murder would be made against him. 

The address of the king's counsel 
•was heard by a crowd that filled 
every seat in the old courtroom. 
Makes Strong Appeal. 
One of the strongest appeals for the 
conviction of a prisoner ever heard 
in Old Bailey 'court was made by 
King's Counsel Muir in his closing 
address. . , ^ 

Muir contended that the circumstan- 
tial chain against Crippen was com- 
plete in every link, and declared Crip- 
pen's own story on the stand only 
strengthened the prosecution. He went 
carefully over the statements made 
by Crippen, and, witTi clever analysis, 
attempted to break down the defense. 

As to the identity of the body sup- 
posed to be that of Belle Elmore Crip- 
pen, Muir declared there could be no 
doubt. - 
"If there were no other means ot 
identification than the scar," he said, 
"that would be still enough. That Mrs. 
Crippen had just such a scar as was 
found on the remains in Doctor Crip- 
pen's cellar, we have the evidence of a 
number of witnesses, including that of 
the prisoner. 

"The prisoner's attempt to show that 
the body might have been that of an- 
other person, and been placed in his 
' cellar without his knowledge, was 
really too fantastical for serious con- 
sideration." : WHHHI 
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Chronological History ol Crippen Cast 



in 



ceA^Xt 0 ' B6lle EIm ° le f ° Und buried 
land U Yard"^en Sitanla ' S passengers scrutinized by Scot- 
Lorraine 16 - Detectives sea ™h the St. Paul and the 

pen^dteSnfo 0 ^ ^ Wide SearCh for Cri ^ 
of M U rs y CHpp R e e n W s a b d ody ^ ^ missin * Parts 

MisJ^ ^^xSted^^ Crtppjj n a„d 

tf.'StfiSraas.s; cap{ure Crippen is m 

tJS^rtW^"?** denti8t and hi * 

^"^T Canada W io° meef^ Z"* hurries 
which fugitive/are safd to be ^ MontrM * 



July 28— Captain Kendall, of the Montrose, flashes 
bo S ar C d 0nViCti0n i that Crippen and Miss L e Neve are on 
• J "'y 31 — In spector Dew, Chief McCarthy and Ser- 

fo^off FaA.r 1 ?" 1 ?^" P , UOtS ' g ° ab °ard the Mont- 
rose off Father Point, Canada, e arrest the fugitives 

August 1— Couple held for teen days and re- 
manded to Quebec parliament dungeons. 

August 20-Taken back to England by Inspector 

*tJill tem n?' •'-formally arraigned in Bow street 
I ri Crlppen held for murder of wife and Le Neve 
girl as accessory after the fact. 

October 18— Dr. Crippen placed on trial Old 
Bailey before Lord Alverstone, chief ju.ttce 01 Eng. 

a,,^' 22-Cri P pen convicted and sentenced to 
4Ju 0 ? T the gallows on November 14 or 15 
&tnel L e Neve remains to be tried. 



YELLODRAMA IN 27 SWOONS 

DEPICTSJDR^CRIPPEN CASE 

Throngs in National : H^T^7sksy When Wireless 
Traps Hellhound and Saves Innocent Girl 




/ife-Murd, 



CE more last night the wireless 
sent its inscrutable fingers feeling 

fife.* reachins throu ^ space and 

Plucked a fleeing murderer out of the 

cluTchl' S6nt h ' m ree,in ^ int ° ^e 

clutches of the law and to the hang- 

ldica. n0 ° Se - • B " R ° dney Harla ". a 
«e bCa I ^ ner> ° f L ° ndon > Ens- 
located abol rd P a SOner ° f WS wife ' wa * 
two days off Cantda Pa fn e t h £er steamsh 'P 
Ethel Mason, a beauUft,^ COmpan y o£ 
whom h e forced tr> ! a „ .. young 8 irl - 
threatening £ P6 Wlth him aft « 

blackest crimes fn u P ° n her one of the 
elsewhere P0ll ° 6 annals here or 

Passions, by the \, WInds of wild i 

fom the farthest aeet ST that C ° me 
and the vast <=t^ f human infamy 
forever fr C th e vfeil^ 8 that drl ™ 
achievement, was bea in ° f ^'"tual 
west across iht J? e sou ' b ^ sou'- 
Theater, when t L « S f, ° f the National 
tumbling Jaraers came 

to tell the crinlcine \J,,f Ulsed a s pilots, 
was theirs in ?h! S hellh ound that he 
majesty the kink ° £ ' is gracious 



Yellodrama in 27 Swoons 

The Crippen case, as rendered forth at I 
the National this week, is a yellodrama | 
m four acts, twenty-seven swoons and a ! 
scream for help. Until you saw it with 
your very own eyes, Maud, you'd never 
suppose that there could be such a fiend 
m human form as this Dr. Rodney Har- 
lan— a hard-faced person with whiskers, 
who poisons his wife in full view of the 
audience and not only threatens to fasten 
the crime on the beautiful young Ethel 
'in order to compel her to flee with him 
and be his, but also took the trouble to 
show her, by means of his thumb and 
forefinger, just where under the left ear 
the noose hurts most when they pull the 
trap and hang one. 

It isn't the sort of play that leaves any. 
thing for the imagination to slave with. 
None of your Ibsen subtleties here. It 
.is romance and red roses— the still 
romance of country lanes, treachery most 
foul, dank murders in dark cellars a 
monumental faith that towers high 
through the wrecks of shattered lives, 
clashing passions, people fainting all over 
the stage every few minutes when they 
aren't dying elaborate, not so say gaudy 
deaths in blue plush bathrobes, villany 
triumphant for a time, and then, at last 




if/' 



ting all the time 
■\el goes back to 
the alarm. It's 



the crackling wireless calling, caning 
through the night over the reeling seas 
the fatal Information that the 
spirit of it all is aboard the 
for Camden— no, no, Canada 



black | 
ship bound | I 
we mean- 



Things went so fast that Ethel was no j 
sooner on her feet than she'd! faint over j 
something else. It was really pitiful. And \ 
as if it didn't get over the foots! You sort 
of had to hold yourself in your seat when 
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with the dead 
feet, took the 
nd leaned over 
j<3 his at last— 
i — his slave at 
1 the fainting 
r that. They j 
in the gallery 
and moaning 
they could get 
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a clergyman 
as a boy, and 
o Camden — no, 
o say. But as 
j former lover 
5less operator, 
el and recog- 
e was guilty, 
her when she 
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igland, and in 
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as dippy about 
<ri >ors of his cell. 

o ^ sweet creature 
^ ! ^ ~d and let him 

J2ort lnd there 
■+-» fi g n the way she 
+j y was there with 
.2 oj-g - 11 right, seeing 
* to do to her. 
d married the 
ish youth, with 
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died horribly 



at "his feet, and 



after t£t K poor «U ^ 
and she, was falntin* all the time. 



the crackling- wireless calling-, caning i 
•through the night over the reeling seas 
the fatal information that the black 
spirit of it all is aboard the ship bound ' 
-for Camden— no, no, Canada we mean— I 
the hand of the law reaching half way ! 
across the world in an answering ven- ) 
geance and the luminous wings of virtue j 
spread wide at Tenth and Callowhill and 
all the multitude (that had any breath 
left) screaming its plaudits at the out- 
come. 

It made you feel exactly as you do 
when your puffs are coming loose and 
threatening to fall right in the street- 
sort of light and 'breathless all over as 
if the very universe was swaying and you 
didn't know what to do next— just like 
that. 

Villain Expert in Women and Poison 

Dr. Rodney Harlan was a man thai 
^knew all that is to be known about two 
things— women and poisons— and somehow 
or other this fact made you distrust him 
at the very outset. He didn't know much 
about anything but women and poisons. 
What the relation is it is hard to find, and 
yet it sounded like a truly terrible com- j 
bination and one that no man ought to j 
carry around in his head. 

He made terrible love to poor little ! 
innocent Ethel Mason when he met her 1 
on her father's -farm and by a ruse— he 
copped a red rose that was the signal of 
reconciliation and renewed trust left on 
a stone bench by Ethel's other lover— he 
got her to go to London to be his stenog- 
rapher. 

H'm? What's that? Maud, you're poei- 



tively disgusting! All any one had to do 
was to look into that poor girl's great, 
mournful eyes to see that she was right 
there with the honesty. She was in sort 
of bad with her people, and she was sore 
at the other guy that she thought had 
thrown her, and she went to London with 
the doctor,' and you can please cut out 
your remarks. You can be from Missouri 
even, if vou want to. Any one can sit in j 
the gallery and make cracks. If you'd 
been there you'd have seen. 

Climax of Horrihle Crime 
She went to London with the doctor 
and he had a bad case on her, and she 
was about to go back to her people when 
the doctor clinched things with his great 



crime. He slipped into the room where 
Ethel and his wife— his wife was named 
Belie - where Ethel and his wife were 
alone and slipped the lady-Belle that is-' 
a bunch of dope when she wasn t looking 
-put it in her wineglass and then slipped 
out of the room. He made no attempt to 
hide Ws act from the audience, though 
neither of the women saw him com. 

I 0r He°came back when his wife was dying 
and told poor Ethel that she had done U 

I and that he'd tell the P^ lce fl ^ a ^ e h ^ S 
the ffuilty one unless she fled with him. 

! Falcy the nerve of him! Off they went 
on the Montrose, after a terrible scene 
in which, wM^tor- du£ng£ 
K sepfm awhite robe looking 



Things went so fast that Ethel was no 
sooner on her feet than she'd! faint over 
something else. It was really pitiful. And 
as if it didn't get over the foots! You sort 
of had to hold yourself in your seat when 
that black-hearted beast, with the dead 
body of his wife at his feet, took the 
fainting girl in his arms and leaned over 
and cried out that she was his at last- 
to be his slave, mind you— his slave at 
last and forevermore! All the fainting 
wasn't on the stage after that. They 
were reeling and swooning in the gallery 
from sheer impotent rage and moaning 
aloud for his blood when they could get 
the breath. 

Enter the Hero 

He disguised himself as a clergyman 
and made Ethel dress up as a boy, and 
went off on the Montrose to Camden— no, 
no, Canada, we're trying to say. But as 
luck would have it, Ethel's former lover 
was on the ship as a wireless operator, 
and one day he saw Ethel and recog- 
nized her. He thought she was guilty, 
too, and refused to help her when she | 
begged him to keep her identity secret. | 
Instead, he sat smack down at his in- 
strument and called up England, and in 
a few minutes Inspector Dow, of Scot- 
land Yard, was coming over the side 
with the cuffs in his hand. 

After that you see the hellhound in his 
cell— you could see right through the 
stones the way they lit it up — and then 
tney acquitted Ethel of all complicity 
and she fell into the arms of her waiting 
lover. 

It was plain the doctor was dippy about 
her when she passed the doors of his cell. 
He had been sentenced to hang, of course, 
and he begged Ethel to let him touch her 
hand just once, and Ethel, sweet creature 
that she was, went forward and let him 
touch it not only once but twice. Every 
one loved her for that, and there was 
something fine and noble in the way she 
did it. You could see she was there with 
the great heart all right, all right, seeing 
what the doctor had tried to do to her. 

She went back then and married the 
wireless telegrapher— a garish youth, with 
lots of class to him— and it all was a won- 
derful lesson in what a girl may go 
through and what perils beset us in our 
everyday lives, and how, if one be strong- 
minded and noble, one may get through 
almost anything and suffer no harm. And 
there's a lot in it, besides, that wasn't 
even hinted at in the newspaper reports 
of the Crippen case. 
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hPM«S N ; Worcester, Mass., died suddenly of apoplexy Septem- 

K; af ?. e ™ as J 2 y^fold and graduated in 1884 from the New York 

StflS Hn M ,f • 1C q C0llege 1 ' ? e Was a member of the Massachusetts 
Mate Homoeopathic Society, the Surgical and Gynaecological Society, and 
of the Institute, having joined the latter in 1896 

He had been practicing in Worcester for twenty-three years, and had 
made for himself an enviable place in the estimation of his fellow citizens 
and colleagues. He was a man of broad culture, with an intense love of 
nature, and a genial kindliness which made every one who knew him a 
triend He took a keen interest in music, and had devoted considerable 
time to its study. He was president of the Worcester Oratorio Societv 
He was a society worker, contributing many papers to the programs of 
those societies of which he was a member. Taking it all in all the loss 
of Dr. Cnsand is one which the city of his life work will deeply feel 



CRISAND, CARL 



. T n „ CA ^^ IS yD, Worcester, Massachusetts, born New Haven, Conn., February I; 
1058; student at Ui ii VPr oit Ar ~r r> u . 

opathic Medical Co^Z2^5^ 79 " l8Sl '' §Taduated fr °™ York Homce- 

Pital and College, i^'^^^^^T " Nw Y °* Post - G ^»ate Ho" 

member of staff of ceste Hah- T'"" St,tUte ° f H <™P*thy 

orcester Hahnemann Hosp.tal since 1903. 



trustee and 



CRISPELL, GARRETT D. 



GARRETT D. CRISPELL, M.D., OF KINGSTON, N. Y. 

Dr. Crispell was for many years the sole representative of our 
school in the city in which he lived and labored for nearly the 
whole of his professional life. He was descended from the original 
Huguenot settlers of Ulster county, and was born in the town of 

Hurley, September 8, 1801. He studied medicine in the office of 
his brother, Dr. Peter Crispell, in Marbletown, in the same county, 
from the jears 1819 to 1823, inclusive. During the winters of 
'22 and '23 he attended medical lectures at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York. He received a license to practice 
from the Ulster County Medical Society in the spring of 1823. 
He began practice in his native village, but after a short experience 
there, wisely removed to the larger and more populous town of 
Kingston. There he remained in active and successful exercise of 
his profession till within about two months of his decease, when 
symptoms of paralysis obliged him, most unwillingly, to suspend 
his labors, never to resume them. He departed to his final rest 
December 15, 1880, in the eightieth year of his age. 

He practised according to allopathic methods for nearly twenty 
years, but as early as 1841 he adopted homoeopathy, to which he 
consistently adhered as long as he lived. He was a man of modest 
pretensions, not aggressive or contentious, but clear-headed and 
faithful to his principles. In 1857 he assisted in organizing the 
Ulster County Homoeopathic Medical Society, of which he was 
delegate to the State Society at different times; also, its Vice- 
President. In 18G7 he was made a permanent member of the State 
Society, and in 1869 was elected member of the Institute, in which 
year also he received a degree of M.D. from the New York 
Homoeopathic Medical College of New York. 

In civil and social life his position was quite equal to his pro- 
fessional character. For many years and till his death, he was a 
director of the Kingston National Bank. He was a consistent and 
exemplary member of the Reformed Church, and highly esteemed 
as an upright and public-spirited citizen. 



Trans ..to. Inst ♦ Horn. 1881 . 



Iii 1841, Dr. Garrett D. Crispell, of Kingston, commenced the in- 
vest) gatron of homoeopathy. He had then been a practitioner of old 
school medicine about 18 years, having read with his brother, Dr. 
Peter Crispell, and received a license to practice in 1823. He says 
"circumstances made it necessary for him to examine the claims of 
the new system." This examination resulted in his adoption of the 
law of sim.lia as his rule of medical faith and therapeutical practice 

He purchased Hahnemann's Organon and a few other books, and 
without any other teacher or counselor he went out to do battle with 
disease, while his adversaries, old school physicians, kept up a strono- 
and persistent fire in the rear. But the doctor had not become a 
homoeopath hastily and for a short time, but was determined to fight 
it out on that line. He says that about that time there was a great 
deal of epidemic scarlatina, in the treatment of which he was very 
successful. When he first adopted the "new system, many of his 
former friends and patrons deserted him, but they returned when 
they saw the good results of his treatment of this direful disease. 
Dr. Crispell still resides in Kingston in the enjoyment of a large 
practice. , , 



My full name is - T\xxsv\-t£7 Gj QlsOo Jo tJL/—' 

I graduated at & Medical College, in the year . 

My present address is #Vwv^v^~- county of tjJSt&— 
State of 'l-tJL.O where I have resided since &*c+»4C I 

Previous to that time f practised in * i f^fn 

i^began to practise Honxeopathy in the year at ft m*#jW<- ^ 



CROCKER, ISAAC S. 
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Dr. IsaacS. Crocker practiced in Providence for several years. 
He died in October, 1866. 
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j| ROM WELL, JAMES, M. D., of 
Caldwell, Lake George, Warner 
county, N. Y., was born Septem- 
ber 27th, 181 1, at Carlisle, Scho- 
harie county, N. Y. He is a lineal descend- 
ant of the widely-famed Oliver Cromwell, the 
iron-hearted Protector of the English Com- 
monwealth. With small advantages for 
education beyond those supplied by the 
common school of the place, he succeeded in 
acquiring an elementary knowledge of Latin 
and chemistry. Later on he had the benefit 
of one year's academic instruction at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. At the age of eighteen, in 
opposition to the wishes of his parents, he 
commenced the study of medicine with a 
young and subsequently distinguished practi- 
tioner in his native place. This was pursued 
with advantage and satisfaction for two years, 
when his studies were interrupted by the re- 
moval of his preceptor. The straitened cir- 
cumstances of his family now compelled him 
to resort to a trade as a means of support, 
and four or five of the best years of his life 
were thus lost in the struggle for existence. 
At the end of this period he embraced the 
earliest opportunity to resume his studies. 
Removing to. New York city, he obtained 
employment for some months as a prescrip- 
tion clerk in a city drug store. Subsequent 
! service in the old City Hospital, under the 
supervision of Drs. Cheeseman and Post, in 
1835, familiarized him to the application of 
the old school remedies, and afforded him a 
wide range of observation for the study of 
practical medicine and surgery. Returning 
home on account of his health, he continued 
his studies, and in the two following terms, 
viz. : i8 3 7-' 3 8, i8 3 8-'39, attended two courses 
of lectures in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, at Fairfield, N. Y. The interim 
between these lectures was passed in the 
office of Drs. Wirz and Boyd, of Albany, 
where a large library and extensive practice 
gave him a fine opportunity for study and 
observation. 

In 1840, he was induced to remove to 
Ohio, where he commenced the practice of 
medicine (old school), whose proportions 
soon expanded to an extent which gave con- 
stant employment to himself and an assistant. 



At the end of four years of arduous labor he 
returned to his native place with a view of 
graduating. He attended two additional 
courses of lectures at the Albany Medical 
College, whence he received his diploma; in 
the meantime continuing practice at Mechan- 
icsville, on the Hudson river. After gradu- 
ating he removed first to the town of Queens- 
bury, and afterwards to the head of Lake 
George, where he has since resided. About 
this time his attention was directed to hom- 
oeopathy. Pursuing his investigations slowly 
and cautiously, with such limited means and 
opportunities as were within his reach, he at 
length became a thorough convert to its law 
of cure. 

Dr. Cromwell is the only practitioner re- 
siding at this delightful summer resort, where 
an extensive and remunerative practice at- 
tests the high estimation in which he is held 
by an ever extending circle of patrons. He 
has held the position of President of the 
Warren and Washington County Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society; in 1872, was chosen 
Permanent member of the State Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society, and at this writing 
is President of the Northern New York 
Homoeopathic Medical Society. 



CROMWELL , PHILIP I. 



In the same year/ 1871, Dr. Philip I. Cromwell, a reeent 

was appointed resident 
phys.cian to the Albany Homeopathic Dispensary. He re- 
ma.ned one year, and then removed to De Kalb County, Illinois. 




J. S. Cron, M. D., 
Gladbrook, la. 



JOHN SHRIGLEY CRON, M. D. 

Was born September 24, 1856, in the County of Gray, Ontario, 
Canada, and died at Roswell, N. Mex., January 1st, 1908. In I860 
he moved from Canada to Illinois; in 1868 to Tama County, Iowa; 
was educated in the common schools of the state and at the normal 
school at Cedar Falls. Began the study of medicine with Dr. Water- 
burg, of Fraer, entering Ann Arbor University that fall where he 
attended two years, taking his third and last at Hahnemann Med. of 
Chicago, where he graduated in the spring of 1884. 

He located at Gladbrook, Iowa, where he was in continuous and 
successful practice until September, 1907, when, because of ill health 
he went to New Mexico. Was married Aug. 30, 1882, to Charlotte M. 
Travis, of Listowel, Ontario. He leaves a wife and four children, 
and a reputation for honesty and uprightness of character. 

_A I II 1908 _ 
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ROPPER, CHARLES, M. D., of 
Oxford, Ohio, was born in the 
city of Lexington, Ky., September 
1 6th, 1826. His father was a 
native of Maryland ; his mother was a native 
of Kentucky. 

The family removed to Cincinnati in the 
year 1831, and that city, with occasional tem- 
porary removals to places in the vicinity, has 
ever since been Dr. Cropper's home. He 
pursued his literary studies at different private 
academies and at Woodward College in the 
city ; devoting considerable time and attention 
during his earlier years to the study of music, 
in which he attained considerable proficiency 
as an amateur. When quite young, his natu- 
rally philosophic mind led him to the study 
of physiology in its various departments, and 
eventually to the study of medicine, which, 
after the completion of his collegiate course, 
he adopted as a profession. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the Eclec- 
tic Medical Institute of Cincinnati June 10th, 
1854, at which time he delivered the valedic- 
tory address, having been elected to that duty 
by a very complimentary vote of the class. 
He immediately entered upon the practice of 
medicine as a homceopathist, having studied 
that system with much care and interest while 
at College, and upon the practice of which he 
had resolved before his graduation. In 1864, 
at the request of the homoeopathic physicians 
of Cincinnati, he founded the American Ho- 

moeopathist, a monthly journal of medicine, 
which he conducted for two years. During 
this editorship he wrote and issued the call 
for a convention of physicians of the State of 
Ohio, at Columbus, for the purpose of orga- 
nizing a State society. The "call" was 
heartily responded to, and resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the State Society, now existing 
and in a very flourishing condition. He was 
the first Secretary of the Society. In 1865, 
he was married to Miss Carrie Corwin, 
youngest daughter of the Honorable Thomas 
Corwin. 

In 1868, he was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Homoeopathic Medical Society of 
the State of New York. In the summer of 
1872, when the Pulte Medical College of 



Cincinnati was established, he was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Materia Medica 
in that institution, the position he now fills. 
He has a clear and vigorous intellect, is a 
profound thinker, and a polished writer. He 
is an occasional contributor to some of the 
' medical journals of the homoeopathic school. 
As a practitioner he has achieved a wide- 
spread and enviable reputation especially in 
the treatment of chronic diseases. As an ad- 
vocate of the great principles of homoeopathy 
he has taken a deservedly high rank ; yet he 
earnestly desires that all sectarian divisions 
and the spirit in which they are founded and 
nourished should be done away with, and that 
all true physicians should be united in one 
body, imbued with liberality of spirit, earnest- 
ness of purpose in developing and establish- 
ing medicine as a science, and generous devo- 
tion in applying its principles to the promotion 
of the best interests of humanity. 
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OBED H. CROSBY, M.D., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dr. Obed H. Crosby, of Atlantic City, N. J., died of Bright's 
disease at Franklin, Delaware county, N. Y., on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 6, 1885, aged 35 years. He was born in Middletown, 
Delawar e county, N. Y., where his parents still live. He 

graduated from the Delaware Literary Institute at Fr anklim 
N. Y., in 1869, and went from there to Rochester, N. Y., 
where he began the study of medicine. He entered the New 
York Homoeopathic Medical College, and in the spring of 
1874 graduated and entered practice with the late Dr. H. H. 
Castor, of Camden, N. J. The subsequent year he located at 
Atlantic City, N. J., where he built up a large and lucrative 
practice, which he continued to enjoy until about two years 
ago, when failing health induced him to take an extended 
trip through Texas and Colorado, in a vain effort to stay the 
progress of his disease. 

While at Franklin at the Institute he became acquainted 
with Miss Hattie Shepherd, whom he married in the fall of 
1874. Mrs. Crosby died of consumption about the time the 
doctor first noticed his disease, and the care and anxiety 
of her long and sad illness, together with the grief of losing a 
loving wife, undoubtedly did a great deal to break him down. 
During the first five months of his serious illness he was in 
Atlantic City, cared for and watched over by his brother, and 
several other physicians, who tried all that medical skill could 
devise to arrest his disease. In June, 1884, feeling somewhat 
stronger, he concluded to try mountain air, hoping it might 
be beneficial to him, and for that purpose spent the greater 
part of the summer in Middletown, N. Y., with his parents. 
Early in September he went to Franklin, intending to remain 
but a few days, but was taken severely ill, and never regained 
sufficient strength to return home. 

He was Superintendent of Public Schools of Atlantic City, 
and a man beloved by all who knew him. A more popular 
and successful physician never practiced. Of a kindly, genial 
disposition, he won friends on every hand. People who did 
not like his school of practice had great respect and love for 



him as a man. He combined with extraordinary skill in pre- 
scribing for diseases that magnetic tact in winning control 
over his patients so rarely possessed by men. During a prac- 
tice here of nearly ten years he came in contact with people 
from all over the United States, and his death will be received 

by thous ands of people with deep regret. 

Dr. Crosby was a member of the Baptist connection and 
died in the full hope of the Christian. His face was not a 
familiar one at society meetings, although he was a member 
of several, the American Institute of Homoeopathy among 
others. This was because he was too devoted to his practice 
to give himself the rest he really needed, but to many of the 
physicians of our large cities his name was a very familiar 
one. He was buried at Franklin, N. Y., at the side of the 
wife he loved so fondly. 

A. I. H. 1885 



Obfd H. Crosby, M.D., of Atlantic City, N. J., died January 6th, 1885, 
aged 35 years, of Bright's Disease. He was a graduate of the New York 
Homoeopathic Medical College of the class of '74, and a few months subse- 
quently located at Atlantic City, where his genial manners, his kindly dis- 
position, and his skill as a physician soon drew to him a lucrative practice. 
During this period he also secured the esteem and confidence of his profes- 
sional brethren to such a degree that they unhesitatingly, and with one ac- 
cord, commended their patients to ii is care during their sojourn at Atlantic 
City. Dr. Crosby was equally fortunate in securing general public confi- 
dence, and was for some years the {Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Atlantic City. His wife was Miss Hattie Shepherd, of Franklin, N. Y., 
who preceeded her honored husband to the better land some two years ago. 
His loss will be sincerely mourned, not only bv his relatives, his patients, 
and the general public, but also by hundreds of homoeopathic physicians in 
three great States. H 'h\ O^-C^ %JST~ 
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jROSS, EDWIN C, M. D., of 
Rochester, Minn., was born in 
Bradford, Orange county, Vt., 
April 1 6th, 1824. On the death 
of his mother, which occurred -when he was 
thirteen years of age, his father being in in- 
digent circumstances, young Cross deter- 
mined to depend upon his own exertions 
while securing an education, and, by his own 
labor, he supported himself during the next 
five years, while pursuing his studies at the 
academy, and afterward, while studying med- 
:ine. 

On leaving the academy he spent two years 
in the office of Dr. John Poole, of Bradford, 

and was subsequently a pupil of Drs. Dixi 
Crosby and Edward R. Peaslee, of Hanover. 
He attended one course of lectures at the 
Medical Department of Dartmouth College, 
another at Castleton, Vt., and a third at 
Woodstock, Vt. ; and afterward he also at- 
tended lectures by Surgeons Mutter, Gross 
and Pancoast. While laboring to support 
and educate himself, the doctor engaged in 
the publication of a cheap monthly journal, 
which proving somewhat profitable, he was 
enabled to enjoy advantages which would 
otherwise have been beyond his reach. He 
commenced practice in Leyden, Mass., July, 
1846, where he remained about four years. 
While there he married Miss Fanny E. 
Marcy, youngest sister of Professor O. Marcy, 
of the Northwestern University, near Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

During the next seven years he practised 
in Brattleboro, Vt., and while there experi- 
mented much with homoeopathic remedies, 
according to the principle of Similia simili- 
bus curantur, and soon learned that as good 
results were secured by that as by other sys- 
tems of practice. Losing all his property by 
the great fire in Brattleboro in 1857, he de- 
cided to go West, and finally made his home 
in Rochester, Minn., where he has estab- 
lished an excellent paying practice. 

To the interesting and practical lectures of 
Professors Gross, Mutter and Pancoast, he 
considers that he owes much of his success, 
and also of the reputation he has acquired as 
a surgeon; although it has twice been his 



fortune (as it is frequently that of others who 
have any property) to be sued for malprac- 
tice; he was, however, acquitted in both 
instances, and his practice justified and de- 
fended by the ablest surgeons in the State. 

During the war of the rebellion, he was 
appointed by President Lincoln, Surgeon of 
the Provost Board for the First Congressional 
District of Minnesota. 

The doctor is, in theory and in practice, a 
liberal-minded man. He believes in homoeo- 
pathy, and he also believes that there is much 
which is valuable in other systems of prac- 
tice ; and although mo st strongly disposed in 
favor of homoeopathy, yet he would not ignore 
the advantages often to be derived from other 
methods of treatment. Conscientious in re- 
gard to the duties he owes his patients, he 
will not allow prejudice to prevent his using 
any means which shall promise most speedy 
relief. Actuated by such sentiments, credit- 
able to him alike as a man and as a physician, 
Dr. Cross is one of those who do honor to 
the profession. 



CROSS, GRACE ELLA 



GRACE ELLA CROSS, South Boston, Massachusetts, born Boston, Mass.. March 
26, 1863; literary education, Shurtleff Grammar School, grad. 1876; Girls' High School, 
Boston, 1880; Boston Normal School, 1882; graduated M. D, Boston University School of 
Medicine, 1886. 



CROSS, HIIlAivi B. 



Married. — At Concord, N. H., on June 20, 1871, Hiram B. Cross, M.D., 
t of South Boston, to Miss Emily Louisa Haskins, of Concord. 
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Obituary. — One of the oldest homoeopathic practitioners in 
New England, Dr. Hiram B. Cross, died November 1st, after a 
long and painful illness from heart disease, at his home, 21 Sea- 
verns Avenue., Jamaica Plain, where he had practised for up- 
wards of 40 years, The funeral took place from his residence 
on Sunday, November 3rd, and the body was cremated at Forest 
Hills. The ashes will later be buried in the family lot at Tilton, 
New Hampshire. 

Dr. Cross was born in Franklin, N. H., in 1833. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard Medical School and later from the Cleveland 
Homoeopathic College, and also studied and practiced for some 
time with his uncle, Dr. William P. Cross, in South Boston. Dr. 
Cross was a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy, 
Massachusetts Homoeopathic Medical Society, Boston Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society, the Hahnemann Society of Cleveland, 
of which he was one of the founders, and an honorary member 
of the Eliot Club of Jamaica Plain. He was also a life-member 
and director of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Massachusetts Humane Society the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and was identi- 
fied with the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association, Morgan Memorial Home for Friend- 
less and Fallen Women, and other benevolent associations. 
Am n » ~ . GRACE E. CROSS, M. D. 

« Am Jl Mom Dec 1912 



HTRAM BLISS CROSS, M. D. 

Dr. Cross, after nearly two years of failing health, died November ist 
m his eightieth year, at his home in Jamaica Plains, Mass. After a common' 
school and seminary education he entered Harvard Medical School but 
• tei o^ tten o ed th . Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical College, graduating 
m 1866. Since 1871 he practiced in Jamaica Plain, living for forty-one 
years m the same residence. He has been a senior in the Institute for 
seventeen years. 
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Hampshire Conference Seminary, now Tilton Seminary. In his twentieth 
year he began teaching school, keeping on with his studies and attending 
t,he Seminary when practicable. He was successful as a teacher and fol- 
lowed that occupation until he entered the Harvard Medical School, under 
the direction of his uncle, William P. Cross, as preceptor. From the Har- 
vard Medical School he went to the Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege in that city, from which he graduated in February, 1866. 

Following his graduation he located in South Boston and soon acquired 
a good general practice. 

In June, 1871, he married Emily Louise Haskins of Concord, N. H., 
and in September of the same year moved to Jamaica Plain and established 
his office and residence at 21 Seaverns Avenue, where he has resided ever 
since, a period of forty-one years, being in practice up to the time of his 
final illness. 

He was a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy and in 
1895 was elected Senior, having been a member twenty-five years. He was 
also a member of the Massachusetts Homoeopathic Medical Society, the Bos- 
ton Homoeopathic Medical Society, and the Hahnemann Society of Cleveland, 
Ohio, of which he was one of the founders. He was also a member of the 
Eliot Club of Jamaica Plain for many years, and in 1904 was elected an hon- 
orary member. He was also an honorary member of the Jamaica Plain W. C. 
T. U. He was a life member of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and one of its directors, of the Massachusetts Humane 
Educational Society, the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, the Massachusetts Prison Associa- 
tion Morgan Memorial, Home of Friendless and Fallen Women, and many 
others of similar purpose. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that rarely does one meet 
a physician so highly imbued with the ideals of the profession as was Dr. 
Cross. As a colleague, there are many who will remember his kindly, prac- 
tical and unselfish advice. As a prescriber of drugs there were few more 
capable. Inheriting the frailest of bodies, he was necessarily restricted from 
following the broader paths in medicine which would have made him a 
leader in the profession. 

As a citizen he was deeply interested in all material and moral pro- 
gress, philanthropies and reforms, to which he gave generously of his time 
and means for their support. The great social problems appealed to him 
strongly, and he recognized the need of their fundamental treatment. 

Naturally of retiring manner, and modest in his expressions, yet .his 
moral convictions were so strong he would stand alone for them if it seemed 
to be his duty. His outlook was broad, and he was considerate of the 
opinions of those who differed from him. He tried to see all debatable 
questions from every viewpoint, and willingly followed where truth seemed 
to lead. 

As a companion, counselor and friend, Dr. Cross was a rare personality. 
He had read widely, observed closely and thought much, and with his vein 
of quiet humor, he was qualified to be both instructive and entertaining. 
His counsels were sought by many who went forth with clearer vision and 
renewed purpose to meet their perplexities. 

It may truly be said, "In him the world has lost a friend." 

N "Pi Men Gaz Dec 1912 

Walter Henry Tobey, M.D. 

Dr. Walter H. Tobey was born in Keeseville, New York, on December 2, 
1847, and died very suddenly of angina\ectoris </n November 23, 1912. 

Dr. Tobey was a graduate of the NeW YorU Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, class of 1873. After his graduation h\ practised medicine with the late 
Dr. H .A. Houghton in Keeseville for two ytfsmS, then came to Boston in 1876 
and practised here continuously until the daW\f his death. He was married 
in 1884 to Miss Mary Baber of Keeseville. /Trie union resulted in three chil- 
dren, all of whom, with Mrs. Tobey, survive him. 



Jerome E. Cross, M. D., was born at Methuen, Mass., August 
10th, 1839, served through the War of the Rebellion as a private, 
till promoted for his bravery ; graduated iu medicine in 1874, settled 
the same year in West Eaton, N. Y., and died there October 1st, 
1882. He leaves a widow his second wife (Mary J. nee Larabee, 
North Adams, Mass.) to whom he was married just after graduation. 
His first wife and only child died soon after he was mustered out of 
his country's service. 

As a physician he was a Homoeopath through and through, and 
indeed a healer. As a man he was more remarkable than any other 
I ever knew. Sensitive as the air, he had such absolute control of 
himself that he was never disconcerted, yet was modesty itself. 
Without any of the dogmas of religion or any profession of it, he 
lived such a life of simple obedience to the Most High within him, 
and of unselfish service of others, that all who knew him perceived 
a halo about him and yielded him loving reverence. 

He is gone, and the whole community where he dwelt is in mourn- 
ing. Not all great men are famous, but their influence dies not. 

William A. Hawley. 
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WILLIAM P. CKOSS, M.D. 

South Boston, Mass. 

William Plumer Cross was born in Sanbornton, N. H., July 4, 1816. 
His education was the best that could be obtained in the schools of his 
vicinity. His persistent application and inquisitive mind supplied 
the lack of opportunities, and he was remarkable even in childhood 
for his intelligence and studious habits. At eighteen he became in- 
terested in military affairs and gradually rose to the command of a 
regiment. He was a total abstainer from intoxicating drinks and 
induced his men to abandon the then universal custom of being 
" treated " by their commanding officers. While still a young man he 
held the position of magistrate in his county. For a time he engaged 
in business with an elder brother, but subsequently sought a broader 
field in the West. 

He had already become interested in medical studies and decided 
to choose the healing art for his profession. After the required 
preparation he commenced practice as an allopathist in Wisconsin 
and afterwards removed to Springfield, Mass. When he adopted 
the principles of homoeopathy he saw the advantage of a knowledge 
of the German language — many of the text-books not yet being 
translated — and by diligent study acquired a familiarity with its 
medical literature. He graduated in 1853 from the Homoeopathic 
Medical College of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1857 Dr. Cross removed from Springfield to South Boston, 
and twenty years ago built the house in which he died. He pros- 
pered in his business and in a few years acquired a competency 
which enabled him to retire from active practice and lead a quiet 
life. Although largely relieved from the labors and responsibility 
of professional duty, he was by no means an idle or uninterested 
member of the community. He was active as a public citizen, and 
in many ways took a part in works of benevolence and charity. 
He was a sincere member of the Methodist Church, a Free Mason 
and an Odd Fellow. He not infrequently aided pecuniarily young 
men struggling for the medical profession. He took much interest 
in politics and was always a staunch Democrat. 

He became a member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy 
in 1869, and was also connected with the homoeopathic societies of 



his State and county and other scientific organizations. By his will 
he left a legacy of ten thousand dollars to* the Boston Homoeopathic 
Hospital. 

In 1844 he married Ann W. Forrest, of Canterbury. Of his 
three children, one only survives, Grace E. Cross, M.D., who is a 
graduate of the Boston University School of Medicine. 

His death occurred September 11, 1890, after many months of 
sickness, from consumption. 

His funeral was a great gathering of sorrowing people of all 
ranks. Eulogistic remarks were made by the clergy who con- 
ducted the service, and great numbers of flowers were distributed 
upon and around the coffin. 

A I H 1891 
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ROSS, WILLIAM PLUMER, M. 
D., of Boston, was born in San- 
bornton, in the State of New 
Hampshire, on July 4th, 1816. 
His ancestors were eminently patriotic. His 
grandfather, Stephen Cross, resided in Salis- 
bury, N. H. His grandmother, whose mai- 
den name was Bowen, was a sister of Captain 
Peter Bowen, who killed the Indians Sabattis 
and Plausawa, at the famous fight at Indian 
Bridge. His father, Abraham Cross, was born 
in the house formerly standing on the farm 
adjoining the old Webster farm in Salisbury. 
His mother, Ruth Sawyer, was a daughter of 
Dea. Francis Sawyer, who was a soldier in 
both the French and Revolutionary wars, and 
who. had two sons killed on the same day in 
the battles which resulted in the surrender of 
Burgoyne, being then among the New Hamp- 
shire troops commanded by General Poor. 

The early education of Dr. Cross was such 
as could be acquired in the best schools of his 
native town. The older citizens there remem- 
ber him in his boyhood as an industrious, in- 
telligent student, and a thoughtful boy. At 
the age of eighteen, he became interested in 
the State militia, and was at once elected an 
officer, and rising through all the intermediate 
grades, commanded the 38th Regiment of 
New Hampshire Militia. His connection 
with the militia continued till he left his na- 
tive State for the West. In those early days, 
it was the invariable custom for military com- 
manders of all ranks, to furnish intoxicating 
liquors freely to the men under their com- 
mand, on all occasions when they had meet- 
ings ; but Dr. Cross firmly refused to comply 
with this custom, and in an address to his 
men, carried them unanimously in favor of 
abandoning this habit. He has been all his 
life a total abstainer and an ardent advocate 
of temperance in others. During the last 
mentioned period, and up to the time of his 
leaving New Hampshire, he served as a res- 
pected Magistrate of the County of Merri- 
mack. After leaving school, he engaged in 
active business with his eldest brother, and 
then sought a wider field in the West. 

Before leaving New Hampshire, he had 
become deeply interested in the study of me- 
dicine, from an association with a young me- 



dical student, and from reading medical works 
obtained from him, and thus prepared the way 
for his subsequent career. This medical stu- 
dent afterwards removed to the State of Illi- 
nois, and some years since represented in 
Congress a District in that State, Hon. R. S. 
Moloney of Princeton, Ills. 

Dr. Cross practised as an Old School phy- 
sician in Wisconsin, from whence he returned 
to New England, and practised for several 
years successfully in Springfield, Mass., now 
Chicopee. At the commencement of his 
study of the homoeopathic system, medical 
books in English were rare, and most of the 
text books were in the German language ; but 
he availed himself of the instruction of a Ger- 
man scholar, and with his aid studied the medi- 
cal books in that language, and thus became 
well grounded in the principles of the science. 

Dr. Cross graduated at the Cleveland Ho- 
moeopathic Medical College, in 1853, having 
studied under the direction of the celebrated 
Dr. John C. Paine, of Albany, and has been 
engaged in active practice since that time, 
principally in Massachusetts. During the 
last fifteen years, so constantly has he been 
engaged in his professional duties, that he has 
allowed himself during all that time but nine 
days vacation or respite from labor. 

Although of an active temperament and 
popular manners, he has never held any poli- 
tical office, having uniformly declined to ac- 
cept any position which would take him from 
his professional pursuits. 

Dr. Cross married in 1844, and has one 
child living, a daughter. He is now one of 
the oldest practitioners of homoeopathy in 
Massachusetts, and by his large and success- 
ful practice has obtained a high position pro- 
fessionally, and has accumulated a competent 
fortune, although he has devoted much time 
to the practice of his profession gratuitously 
among the worthy poor within the circle of 
his acquaintance. Since he commenced the 
practice of medicine, he has aided a number 
of young men in obtaining an education, and 
watched their successful progress with great 
interest. In fact, Dr. Cross has always been 
ready, by all means in his power, to forward 
every movement in the religious and benevo- 
lent operations of the day. 



I Dr. Cross is a member of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy, the Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic Medical Society, the Boston 
Academy of Homoeopathic Medicine, and for 
a number of years, of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. 
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ANNA J. CROUTHERS, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was bom in Union, New Jer- 
sey, July 28, 1852, her parents being Ezekiel 




Anna J. Crouthers, M. D. 

Ira and Pheba Meeker (Garthwaite) 
Tucker, of English descent. She attended 
the district schools of Union county and 
Miss Nancy D. Ranney's school, at Eliza- 
beth, and in 1879 entered the New York 
Medical College and Hospital for Women, 
from which she was graduated M. D. in 
1882. She then entered into general prac- 
tice in Elizabeth, where she has since re- 
mained. In 1883 she was appointed pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the New York Med- 
ical College and Hospital for Women, but 
after a year resigned. She is a member 



of the New Jersey Slate Homoeopathic So- 
ciety the Medical Club of Elizabeth, and 
Boudinot chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She married, De- 
cember 28, 1870, John Crouthers of Eliza- 
beth. _^ . 
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CROWELL, LEWIS CLARK 



LEWIS CLARK CROWELL, Syracuse, New York, born Manchester, New York 
February 12, 1847; graduated from Cleveland Homoeopathic Hospital College in 1872. ' 



CROWLEY, GEORGE JED 



My full name is ~ 
I graduated at (/j/U4Aro^^ |^~Medical College, in the year / Ooy 
My present address '^^f^/^^^Y county of 
State of Where I have resided since 

Previous^to that time I praeti 
I began to practise Homoeopathy 
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CROWTHER, ISAAC 



ISAAC CROWTHER, Chester. Pennsyl- 
vania, was born in Rockdale, Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania, July 20, 1857, son of 
Benjamin and Elizabeth Brewster Crow- 
ther His literary education was acquired 
m Media High School and Chester Acad- 
emy, graduating from the latter in the class 
of 1877. He studied for his profession in 
Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
whence he graduated with the M D de 
gree in 1880. In addition to his regular 
practice in Chester, Dr. Crowther is on the 
medical staff of the J. Lewis Crozer Hos- 
pital. He also is a member of the Chester 
board of health and president of the Ches- 
ter County Homoeopathic Medical Society 
He :s a member of the American Institute 
of Homoeopathy, the Pennsylvania State 
Homoeopathic Medical Societv. the Homce- 
pathic Medical Society of Chester, Dela- 
ware and Montgomery counties, of which 
he was president and now is secretary, 
and of the Organon Club. 

Kin*; Vol ly_ 



Isaac Crowther, Chester, Pa. 
Born, July 20, 1857, in Rockdale, Pa. 
Died, March 31, 1917. 

Graduated from Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia, 1880. 
Member of Institute since 1891. 

He was active in medical society work, "and for many years served J 1 A I 
on the staff of the J. Lewis Crozer Hospital in Chester." 1917 




CRUM, HARRY HERBERT 



1871 r t HERBERT CRUM, Ithaca, New York, born West "Candor, N. Y., July xo 
i87i, hterary education Cornell University, B. L. i8 97 ; graduated M. D. from Cleveland 
Homoeopathic Med.cal College, xooo; health offieer of Ithaea since tooy, memb er of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy. " elnDer 01 ™ 



CRUMP , WALTER GRAY 



cniroffian 

Biographical Sketch. 

Walter Gray Crump, M.D., Clinical assis- 
tant to the chair of Gynaecology and Instructor 
in Microscopical Histology, was born in Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., August 6th, 1869, of EnglisI' an- 
cestry. After receiving a common school ed lo- 
cation in his native town, in compliance with 
the wishes of his family he went into business, 
but having scientific tendencies he found busi- 
ness irksome and under private tutors pre- 
pared for Princeton University, where he com- 



in Microscopy at the college, which position he 
still holds. He is also Quiz-master in Obstetrics 
and surgeon to the College Dispensary, at- 
tending physician to the Hahnemann Hospital 
and medical school inspector. Dr. Crump is 
secretary of the Dunham Club, collaborator of 
Materia Medica Society and member of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy, the 
County Medical and Paedological Societies 
and the Academy of Pathological Science. 
In the fall of this year, Dr. Crump became 
Alumnus editor of The Chironian, succeed- 
ing Dr. J. B. Garrison, who had held the posi- 
tion for a number of years. 




wk 



WALTER GRAY CRUMP, M.D. 

pleted the Biological course in 1892. In the 
fall of the same year he began the study of 
medicine at the New York Homoeopathic 
Medical College, graduating with first honor- 
able mention in 1895. Thereupon he served 
two years on the resident staff of the Flower 
Hospital and in 1896 was appointed Instructor 



WALTER GRAY CRUMP, New York 
city, adjunct professor of obstetrics New 
York Homceopathic Medical College and 
Hospital, was born in Pittsford, New York, 
August 6, 1869, son of Samuel Crump and 
Susan Gray Cutting, and of English ances- 
try, being a direct descendant of the "House 
of Gray" in the maternal line. His father 
Samuel Crump, was a noted abolitionist 
during the anti-slavery agitation which pre- 
ceded the late civil war, and enjoyed the 
^Pleasant distinction of being closely asso- 
ciated with John Brown. Dr. Crump gained 
his early literary education in the public 
school of Pittsford and also under private 
tntors,_ and completed that branch of his 
education in June, 1892, at Princeton Col- 
£ge, where he took the biological course. 
His medical degree was awarded on the 
completion of his full course of study in the 
New York Homeopathic Medical College 
and Hospital, after which he served one 
term in the New York Lying-in HosnS ' 

York Hospital. In ^S-iSgo he was house 
copy, with Prof. Heitzmann. n X he" 

Epitr a n „X S Ta e uTa % ^™ 
Hospital for Chudren anklm Free 

geologist to^ Wr ^ 
Pressor of obstetrics New Yo k H™ 
opathic Medical College an H £ ° rkH 1 omoe - 
'^ending gynecologi t 0 thp ?° SP ' ta1 ' 3nd 
«»t institution. D? Crln dlSp f nsa ^ of 
j «l inspector of th x P S6rVed as me d" 
health,? 8 ;. ^^ d ^ W fi Y ork board of 
903, and as first president of 



the board of directors of the Alpha Sigma 
Alumni Association, 1901-1902. He is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Homoeopathy, charter member of the Alpha 
Sigma Society, member of the Dunham 
Club, member of the Society of the Gen- 
esee, the New York State Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, the New York Homoe- 
opathic Materia Medica Society, the Acad- 
emy of Pathological Science, the New York 
County Homceopathic Medical Society, the 
alumni association of the New York 
Homoeopathic Medical College and Hos- 
pital, and of the Flower Hospital, and is a 
thirty-second degree Mason. He married, 
March 28, 1900, Eudora Leighton Wright,' 
by whom he has one son, Walter Gray 
Crump, Junior. King Vol IV 



CRUMRI2TE, CHARLES GREENFIELD 



Ju„e C 8 H X ES / R ^ w IELD , CRUMRINE > De, ™t, Michigan, bo r „ Beallsviik, Pa. 
June 8, 1865, educated Waynesburg College and Thiel College, Pa.; graduated Chicago 
Hon^opathjc Medical College. l8 8 9 ; professor of gynecology^, recta, surglry, Detroit 
Homceopath.c College; ; member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy; ex Resident 
Detroit Homoeopathic Practitioners' Society. p 



fRUTCHER, HOWARD, M.D., of 
Chicago, was born at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, October 14, 1865. 
His ancestors were Americans for many 
generations. His maternal grandfather was 
an allopathic physician who, after eminent 
services as a surgeon in the Union army, be- 
came a convert to homoeopathy. By singular 
coincidence his paternal grandfather was a 
cabinetmaker, who made hundreds of coffins 
for the cholera victims of the epidemics of the 
ea^y part of the century. 

Young Crutcher received a common-school 
education. He began the study of medicine 
at the age of thirteen under allopathic auspices. 
The reading of Carroll Dunham's books made 
I him an uncompromising homceopathist. In 
the autumn of 1883 he entered Pulte Medical 
College at Cincinnati, attending one session. 
February 26, 1885, he was graduated from the 
Chicago Homoeopathic Medical College. After 
graduation he received the appointment as 
house physician to the Chicago Homoeopathic 
Hospital, which position he soon thereafter 
resigned to accept the demonstratorship of 
anatomy in the faculty of his alma mater. 

Since the year of his graduacion Dr. Crutcher 
has been a constant contributor to medical 
journals. It is in the field of financial and 
economic writing, however, that he is best 
known. During the era of threatened silver 
inflation he penned some stirring articles that 
the friends of honest finance used with telling 
effect on the floors of congress. One of his 
anti- silver articles was copied throughout the 
world and was pronounced by many to be a 
financial classic. 

In the summer of 1892 Dr. Crutcher took an 
energetic part in the organization of the Hering 
Medical College, of which institution he is now 



the registrar and is also professor of anatomy. 
He was one of the founders of the Dunham 
Medical Society and has been one of its di- 
rectors ever since its organization. In 1886 
he was elected to honory membership in the 
Southern Homoeopathic Medical Association. 
He is also a member of the Illinois Homce 
opathic Medical Association and of the In 
ternational Hahnemannian Association. 



In 1889 Or- Crutcher married Amanda 
Watson, eldest daughter of the Hon. James H. 
Pickrell, one of the oldest and most honored 
citizens of Illinois. They have one child, a 
daughter, Helen Watts, born June 4, 1891. 




Howard Crutcher, M. D., Chicago, 

Professor of Surgical Anatomy and Principles of Surgery 
in the Hering Medical College and Hospital, 
Chicago. 




On the 9th of January Dr. Howard Crutcher of the surgical 
staff of Hering Medical College transferred a testicle from the 
perinamm to the scrotum, the operation being the first success- 
ful ease reported. The patient, a boy aged 13, was circumcised 
at the same time and was thus cured of insanity. This case 
puts a large feather in Prof. Catcher's cap, for it is seldom that 
a surgeon has such a good opportunity for winning distinction 
that will place him at the head of the list of bold operators 
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CRUTCHER, LEWIS PINKER TON 



LEWIS PINKERTON CRUTCHER, 
Kansas City, Missouri, professor of ma- 
teria medica and institutes of medicine, 
Hahnemann Medical College- of Chicago, 
former professor of materia medica and 
clinical diseases of children, Kansas City 
Hahnemann Medical College, ex-president 
of the Missouri Institute of Homoeopathy, 
is a native of Duckers, Woodford county, 
Kentucky, born January 30, 1874, son of 
Rev. Samuel W. Crutcher and Virginia 
Pinkerton, his wife. His maternal grand- 
father, Dr. Lewis L. Pinkerton, was grad- 
uated from the medical department of 
Transylvania University and practiced med- 
icine in Woodford county. He was a 
surgeon in the union army during the war 
of 1861-1865, and on returning from the 
service became a minister of the gospel. 
He died in 1877, aet. 68. Dr. Crutcher ac- 
quired his early education in the public 
schools of Louisville, Kentucky, and Bel- 
ton, Missouri, and later was a student in 
the preparatory school of Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. After leaving his aca- 



demic studies and before matriculating at 
the medical college he was for six years 
engaged as pharmacist. His preceptor in 
medicine was his brother, Dr. Howard 
Crutcher of Chicago. In 1894 and 1895 
he was a student in Hering Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, and from 1895 to 1897 at- 
tended upon the courses of Dunham Med- 
ical College, Chicago, where he came to 
his degree in 1897 ; ad eundum degree, Kan- 
sas City Hahnemann Medical College, 1904. 
Dr. Crutcher began his professional career 
in Versailles, Kentucky, in 1897, and in 
the next year removed to Kansas City, 
where in connection with his practice he 
has taken an earnest interest in the welfare 
of various public and professional institu- 
tions, having served as physician to Nettle- 
ton Home for Aged Women, the Kansas 
City Day Nursery, and the Women's and 
Children's Hospital; professor of materia 
medica and homoeopathic philosophy, Col- 
lege of Homoeopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery of Kansas City University, 1899-1902; 
professor of materia medica and clinical 
diseases of children, Kansas City Hahne- 
mann Medical College, 1902-1904; professor 
of materia medica and institutes of medi- 
cine, Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago 
(retaining his residence in Kansas City), 
to which latter chair he was elected in 
1904. Lie is a member and for two terms 
(1900 and 1901) was secretary, and two 
terms (1903 and 1904) first vice-president 
of the Missouri Valley Homoeopathic As- 
sociation, member and general secretary 
(1901-1902) and president (1903-1904) of 
the Missouri Institute of Homoeopathy; 
medical examiner for the Royal -Union Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City correspon- 
dent for "The Medical Century." He also 
is a member of the American Institute of 
Homoeopathy, honorary member of the 
Homoeopathic Medical Society of the State 
of Kansas and of the Homoeopathic So- 
ciety of the State of Nebraska. Dr. 
Crutcher married, December 13, 1900, 
Edith Nichol of Independence, Missouri. 
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CULBERT, WILLIAM A M 



OBITUARY. 



Dr. William A. M. Culbert died at his residence in 
Nevvburgh, November 10th, aged sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Culbert was a graduate of both the Academic and Medical 
Department of the University of the City of New York, 
and pursued a post-graduate course in the former, after re- 
ceiving his degree of B. A., and entered the latter from the 
office of his preceptor, Dr. Valentine Mott, then the most 
noted surgeon in the world and Professor of Surgery in the 
University. Dr. Culbert, early in his professional life, es- 
poused the principles of homoeopathy and settled in prac- 
tice in Nevvburgh, where he remained until his death. 
Carefully educated, possessed of an unusual clear and log- 
ical mind, fully alive to every advance in his profession 
and allowing no one dogma to fetter his judgment, a phy- 
sician in the broadest sense of the term, ever true to the 
interests of his patients, Dr. Culbert soon won and main- 
tained to the time of his death the reputation of an accur- 
ate diagnostician, an independent thinker and an unusually 
practical and successful prescriber. The tried friend and 
the successful physician, who has passed to his higher life,, 
has left a vacancy in the hearts of a host of friends and in 
the ranks of his profession it will be hard to fill. 

J3" Y Med Timws Sec 1890 
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CHAELES CULLIS, M.D. 

| The following sketch of Dr. Cullis has been furnished by his 
friend, Dr. Henry C. Houghton, of New York : Dr. Cullis was 
born of English parentage in Boston, March 7, 1833. He left 
school at an early age in order to go into business, having to contend 
with adverse circumstances as well as the tendency to phthisis. In 
January, 1854, he was under the professional care of Dr. O. S. 
Saunders, and in March of the same year he began the study of 
medicine under his care and direction. He attended lectures at the 
University of Vermont, where he graduated in 1858. He went into 
practice with Dr. Saunders, and remained with him till 1861, when 
he opened an office in the same street. 

At the outset of his professional career his attention was drawn 
to the condition of patients afflicted by the dread disease, consump- 
tion, who were too poor to employ a physician, and were removed 
from place to place till they gravitated to the county hospital to die. 
As early as 1862 he consecrated himself to his life-work, to secure 
a home where the indigent consumptive could have proper care and 
Homoeopathic treatment. A house was purchased and fitted up, ad- 
ditions subsequently made, and finally houses were established in 
different localities. In May, 1873, Dr. Cullis visited similar insti- 
tutions in Germany and England, and soon after his return he was 
known as a " faith healer;" and while he gave medicine to those 
who desired it, he thought entire trust in the power of the Holy 
Ghost the better way. 

Dr. Cullis was married in 1860 to Chastina Morse, who died 
about two years afterward. His second wife was Mrs. L. A. Reed, 
who survives him with one son and two daughters. He died June 
18, 1892, of general anasarca and exhaustion. He became a mem- 
ber of the Institute in 1859, and, continuing such, was a Senior at 
the time of his death. 



— - Dr. Charles Cullis* who died in Boston 
last Saturday, was noted for bis philanthro- 
pic enterprises, among which were the Grove 
Hall Consumptives' Home, a cancer hospital at 
Walpole, Mass., city missions, and coffee- 
rooms. The Doctor was a believer in the 
power of healing in answer to prayer, and 
many stories were told of the recovery of his 
patients. A faith training-college was one of 
his pet schemes. Although considerably more 
than $500,000 was expended on the institutions 
founded by him, he always declared that he 
had never asked for a dollar to support them. 
He was given to saying that the Lord fur- 
nished the money. & - *-f-jPK 
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DR. CHARLES CULLIS. | 
Boston, June 17 ('Special). -Dr. Charles Cullis 1 
leader of the faith-cure movement in Boston, and 1 
founder of the Consumptives' Home, died from heart 
disease this morning, He was born in Boston in 1833 
and studied medicine here. He became an Episco- 
palian. His belief in the efficacy of prayer was un- 
bounded. He founded the Consumptives' Home and 
the Children's Home early in his career. Tlie dis- 
pensary was then established, and a deaconesses' honi- 
was built. 

Dr. Cullis established a tract publishing department 
many years ago, and then finding that he wanted 
another cottage home and a cancer house, and that 
his treasury was empty, he prayed, and in four days 
received nearly $3,000. In ten weeks the 
sum grew to more .than $25,000. Re- 
ligious services were always carried on in con- 
nection with Dr. Cullis's work. In 1890 he laid 
out ^00 for land in Huntington-ave., on which it 
is intended to erect a church edifice, business house 
and parsonage. Negotations were finished at the 
same me for the purchase of an estate of 150 acres < 

a C ~^ ve *' ""me 

$'0,000 being paid for the land. His work built fh« 
Consumptives' Home at Grove Hall, tnV L% c£ 

the Spiim? Home ' tt6 j^j»w»es» House and 
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Dear Doctor: - 



I fear that I did not understand your request with 



regard to Dr. Gull is, I prepared the sketch as a whole, and sup- 
pose^in some way it went into the Memorial part of the Institute 
Transactions, I did not prepare it as a basis of another report, 
or as containing items which could be separated and utilized in 
other ways; still, I have nothing to say with regard to the dis- 
posal of the paper, under the circumstances. 

I think I may have conveyed a wrong impression in my re- 
port, as you speak of Dr. Culiis as"a practitioner a short time 
and a faith healer twenty years." The facts in the case are that 
he was always, to the end of his life, a Homoeopathic physician, 
using for those who applied to him the Homoeopathic dilut ions^ with 
a preference for the higher potencies rather than tinctures and 
crude drugs. At the same time, he encouraged everyone to stand on, 
what seemed to him, the higher and better plane, -that of faith. 
Perhaps very few of us are prepared to accept his ideas, but I do 
not see that they are necessarily inconsistent. 

If one possibly take an unbiased view of their own 

work, I think the sketch might be read at the Memorial Service with 
out any question. 
To Henry M. Smith, M.D. 



Yours fraternally, 
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Dr. Charles Cullis was born in Boston, Mass, March 7,1833. 
His parents were English; in his childhood and youth he had to con- 
tend with adverse circumstances as well as the limitations of dis- 
ease of phthisical tendency. He left school at an early age in or- 
der to go to business; suffered many reverses as the result of 
Physical causes, m January, 1854, he came under the professional 
care of 0. S.Saunders, M.D., who says, "He was frail and constitu- 
tionally delicate, with a consumptive diathesis. He had a dry, 
hacking cough, with loss of voice, following several severe haemor- 
rhages." In March of the same year, he entered the office of Dr. 
Saunders, and under his fraternal care and direction, entered * iP on 
a preliminary course of study preparatory to entering the medical 
school at Burlington, Vt., where he graduated in 1858. He remain- 
ed with Dr. Saunders until 1861, when he took an office in the 
same street, and entered upon an independent general practice. 

At the very outset of his professional career his atten- 
tion was drawn to the condition of patients afflicted by the dread 
disease, consumption, who were too poor to employ a physician; 
they were moved from place to place till pronounced incurable, they 
gravitated to the county hospital or the town poor-house, there to 
die. No doubt, his own disease enforced this matter upon his 
heart, and as early as 1862 he consecrated himself to his life 
work, to secure a home where the indigent consumptive could have 



proper care an* homoeopathic treatment. In 1864, the work took 
definite shape by the purchase of a house on Vernon St., afterward 
called Willard St., which was fitted for hospital uses, and dedi- 
cated Sept. 27th of that year. This became a centre about which 
the work increased year by year by the purchase of adjoining house; 
until in 1870 "Grove Kail", in Dorchester, was bought for ninety 
thousand dollars, and all departments of the work were transferred 
there, after the necessary reconstruction had been completed, at a 
cost of twenty-two thousand dollars. The patients were transferr- 
ed to "Grove Hall" Dec. 7, 1871. During the year 1872, the work 
developed in its new location, and on Sept. 27th, a chapel was 
opened on the grounds for the neighborhood. 

Early in 1873 a new responsibility devolved on the doc- 
tor. The preacher who had charge of the chapel at "Grove Hall" 
was suddenly ill, and unable to attend the service, so on the next 
day, Sunday, Jan. 5th, he preached his first sermon from the text, 
"Make haste and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house." 
The next week he received a request, from the "Grove Kail" congre- 
gation, asking him to be the pastor. This was the informal in- 
duction to the office of lay preacher. 

In May of this year, Dr. Cullis took a much needed vaca- 
tion until September, and realized a long-cherished hope, seeing 
institutions of a similar nature in Germany and England. Possibly 
as an outcome of this inspection he was led to a public assertion 

of a conviction which had been for a long time deepening in his 

2. 




nd, i.e., "The prayer of faith shall save the sick." From this 
ne he v/as known as a "faith healer." Much misconception has 
isen in the public mini concerning his position. It has been 
ated. that he thought it sinful to use medicines, and from this 
te did not use them himself. Such was not the case; he laid no 
ains on other men's consciences other than consistent example and [ 
ving enthusiasm. When one desired medicine, he gave it, but 
.ought entire trust in the power of the Holy Ghost the better 
.y; still he did recognize that many christians could not grasp 
ie idea, or stand with him on such advanced ground, and was kind- 
' considerate, which was not always true of those who did not 
;ree with him; 

The tenth year of the work was a remarkable one in many 

jspects; as the Home was enlarged; the "Grove Hall" church or- 

mized and the Faith Chapel in Beacon Hill Place established. Dur 

lg the second ten years, various new departures were made till, in I . 

p , a net 

384, there were at "Grove Hall," Boston, the original Consumptives I T 

i.e JjO r el 

)rne, the Spinal Home, two Orphan Homes, Deaconess House, Grove L 

3tll Church and Faith Cure House. At V/alpole, Mass, the Cancer L f 

)me. Also, in Boston, the Beacon Hill Church, the Cottage St. 

lurch , Lewis St. Mission, Faith College, The Coffee Room. In I P()r 

)ydton, Va., the Boydton Institute, a school for Colored People, . „ 
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id in California, & Chinese Mission. In India two missions, and ~ Q ter- 
lree tract rooms in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. During 
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these twenty years the number of consumptives cared for in the 
Home was 2,707, and the receipts, $621,960.36. 

The third decade opened in the same spirit of faith, and 
bade fair to close with similar results, but in 1883, while on a 
trip south, visiting Boydton, Dr. Cullis experienced some internal 
lesion, by carrying a heavy valise up a hill in Richmond, Va. and 
suffered from angina pectoris from that time till death. If he 
could have been relieved of the burdens taken on mind, soul, body, 
in all the previous years, his life might have been prolonged; but 
it can be said reverentially of him, as of his Master: "He saved 
others; himself he could not save." On the last page of the last 
Annual Report which the good man made of his work, there is found 
under the heading " Twenty-seven Years," these characteristic 
words, "We have abundant cause of thanksgiving, that while we have 
sought to strengthen the faith of others, our own has become 
strengthened, established, settled . " "In answer to prayer, and 
without solicitation by myself or anyone employe:! by me, the Lord 
has sent during the past -ear, $14,544.26; and for the twenty- 
seven years the whole amount for the Home, #684, 177. 91, and for 
the whole work, $846,208.46." 

Dr. Cullis was an exceptional man; one who lived for 
others; some live for themselves to a degree while sacrificing 
for others; the consciousness of disease that was liable to ter- 

4. 



? minate llfe at ^ early day ' Was an undoubted factor in shaping 
| his course; the tubercular form of disease called out his sympa- 
thy for others similarly involved, but there was a deep, controlling 
forming religious element in the mind that gradually moulded char- 
acter and made his life unique. He was a leader, lovingly domi- 
nant, quick in decisions, tenacious in holding conclusions, but 
open to convictions, and regretful over mistakes, forgiving as he 
hoped to be forgiven? Mentally, his brain was above medium, mark- 
ed by firmness rather than fejc great contrasts, uniform, well-balan- 
ced, with good base and prominent frontal development. Affection- 
ate, reverential, humorous. Physically, below rather than above 
medium height, broad, not quick in motions, not heavy. Spiritual- 
ly, like Paber or A.Kempis, not a philosopher, but a fellow among 
his fellow men. His faith was phenomenal, the result of one tremen- 
dous trial, one final acceptance of God's will, his loving sover- 
eignty; then all doubts ceased; the only desire was that that 
will should be apprehended. 

Of his work, it is difficult to give an estimate. Like 
the man, it was exceptional. Like that of George Miiller, of Bris- 
tol, England, or Dorothea Trudel, in Switzerland; these were in- 
fluential in leading him into the path he followed. But he was a 
follower, not an imitator. Love of the beautiful saved the Home 
from the angularity and barrenness of the one; early religious in- 
fluence and a broad-church theology guarded all his religious life 



from the asperities of the other. The motive that was influential 
in starting the Consumptives' Home, namely, love for an uncared- 
for class, was active all through the work, to the last hour of 
life. 

Such a work cannot pass unchallenged, being exceptional, 
it must be criticised, but the spirit back of it was not exception- 
al, it was the spirit of Christ; the method was that of the man; 
a man with a single purpose;— to teach the world the idea graven 
on the front of the Home at "Grove Hall.;' HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 

We stand too close to the day of this man's death to 
write his history; if it be done, it will be that of one like the 
Master, who gave his life for many, teaching by his life the divine 
truth, "He that seeketh his life shall lose it, but he that loseth 
his life for ray sake shall find it." 

Dr. Cullis was married in 1860 to Ohastina Morse. She 

died after a brief married life of about two years. His second 

marriage, April 26th, 1866, was to Mrs. L. A. Reed, who survives 

him with one son and two daughters. 

On the 8th of April, '92, he was taken suddenly ill of a 

very serious attack of angina pectoris and was carried to his home, 

where he endured intense suffering until June 18th, the final 

cause of his death being general anasarca and exhaustion. 




CULVER, JANE KENDRICK 



JANE KENDRICK CULVER, M.D., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Culver was elected a member of the Institute at its meeting in 
Saratoga in 1886. 

She was born near Enfield. Mass., in 1827 She was 50 years of age 
when she matriculated in the Boston University School of Medicine from 
which she graduated in 1878, and has since practiced her profession in 
Boston. Dr. Culver could boast of a distinguished ancestry on both paternal 
and maternal side, and her own individuality gave evidence of her high brth 
and strong character She was a physician of more than ordinary talent, 
and this with her strong personality and winning manners made her a 
host of friends. 

Dr. Culver was a member of many local organizations, most of them closely 
allied to medicine. She was the oldest living member of the Ladies Physio- 
logical Institute, and was at one time its Vice-President; Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Gynecological Society; a member of the American Art 
Society, the Boston Medical Society, the Boston University Alumni, the 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, and many others. She also 
took a strong personal interest in the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, as well as the other, which takes the dumb animals 
as the center of its interests. Dr. Culver's death was due to a complication 
of heart troubles, and she had been seriously ill since March 4, and died 

May 23, 1901. Am mst Horn 1901 
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*** Dr Ralph J. Cummer, Professor of Pediatrics in the col- 
lege, died at his home in this city, Oct. 22nd. During a vacation trip 
S HnWrch of much needed rest, he contracted typhoid fever and after 
* e P a short mn e SS of only two weeks, succumbed. Dr. Cummer graduated 

W> originally from the medical department of the Western Reserve Uni- 

ersity and practiced a number of years in Michigan. In 1893, he en- 
tered the Cleveland Medical College as a senior and graduated m 1B94. 
After graduation, he lectured for some time on Pharmacology and 
two years ago was elected Professor of Pediatrics. IDs loss will 
be felt alike by faculty and students for he was an able teacher and 
a loyal adherent to the school of his adoption. 
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ROBERT JAMES CUMMER, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was born May 28, 1853, son of 
Lockman Abram and Rachel Catherine 
(Lottridge) Cummer, the former of Ger- 
man and the latter of Scotch-Irish and 
German descent. He attended the Water- 
town (Canada) grammar school and cen- 
tral school of Hamilton, Canada; was a 
student in the medical department of 
Wooster (Ohio) University, in 1875-76, 
and the medical department of the West- 
ern Reserve University, in 1879 and 1880, 
receiving his degree of M. D. from the 
latter institution in 1880. He also attended 
the Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege in 1894-95, pursuing therein post- 
graduate work. He has a professional con- 
nection with the Huron Street Hospital, 
and with the chair of diseases of children 
in the Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical 
College. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy, the Ohio State 
and the Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical 
Societies, and of the Colonial Club of 
Cleveland. Dr. Cummer married Abbie A. 
Stone, and their children are Clyde Lott- 
ridge and Bessie Rachel Cumrner. 



CUMMIUGS, E. P 



Dr E P. Cuiomings of Hewburyport, died Monday April 8th, 
1878 8ged 52 years. He was the son of Rev. Jacob Curings 
and was born at strathan, H. H. During the Rebellion he 
was assistant surgeon on the ship RoanoKe, and afterwara 
in the 23d Mass. Infantry. Brethren, it is fitting that 
we at this hour should pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of these our departed professional associates. 
( Trans. Mass. horn. Med. Soc. 1878-79. ) 



CUMMINGS, E. P. 
ntroduced ao::ioeopthy into Exeter, it. H . in 1858. 



CUMMINGS, HENRY ASHLEIGH 



t , f l ASHLEIGH CUMMINGS, Muskegon, Michigan, born La Peer, Mich., 
July 15 ,1876; graduated from Muskegon High School, 1896, and from Hahnemann Med- 
jcal College of Chicago in 1901 ; member medical staff of Hackley Hospital, Muskegon; 
served as health officer Ada township, Mich., 1902-1903; practiced in Ada, Mich., 1901-03: 
in Muskegon since 1903. 



JAMES MERRILL CUMMINGS, M.D, Portland, Maine. 

Dr. Cummings was born in Boston, Mass., July 27, 1810 ; 
died in Portland, Maine, July 20, 1883 ; educated at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass, and at Bowdoin College ; studied 
medicine with Dr. Barrett, Portland, and attended lectures at 
Bowdoin College, which conferred on him the degree of M.D. 

He began the practice of his profession at Calais, Maine, 
but in a short time left there for Nashua, N. H. After living 
there about two years he was persuaded to go to Cairo, 111, 
by friends who were interested in the new town; but as it by 
no means proved the success that was anticipated, and having 
endured for three years fever and ague, and all manner of 
hardships, he returned East and settled in Groton, Mass, in 
the spring of 1842. While here he became interested in 
Homoeopathy, and after about two years experimenting 
with its medicines and studying its principles, he became 
thoroughly convinced of their superiority, and fully adopted 
them in his practice fro m that time. 

Finding a country doctor's life very wearing, he removed 
in 1846 to Salem, Mass, where he met with marked success, 
but after four years of unremitting attention to business, his 
health in a measure gave way, and he decided to go back to 
Portland, Maine, where he had passed several years of his 
early manhood. Here he continued the practice of Homoeo- 
pathy until his death, though not very actively during the 
last years of his life, owing to deafness, resulting from scarlet 
fever when a child, but which increased with his age, and 
finally became a very serious obstacle to the prosecution of 
a profession in which hearing plays so important a part. 

He married in the year 1835 Sarah T. P. Hall, of Portland, 
Maine ; by her he had two children, a son and a daughter, 
who with their mother survive him. A # I. H. 1885 



CUMMINGS, JOHN CAMPBELL, A.M 
M.D., of St. Louis, son of Robert e' 
Cummings and Mary Campbell Cum- 
mings, was born in Washington county Vir- 
ginia, A. D. 1827. 

He is a descendant of the Scotch-Irish 
settlers, who formed a bullwark against the 
Indians from Pennsylvania to Georoia His 
grandfather, Rev. Charles Cummings, a Pres- 
byterian minister, often carried his rifle into 
the pulpit. He was once attacked by the 
Indians on his way from his farm to the fort 
Those in the fort hearing the firing came to 
the rescue. 

Dr. Cummings graduated from East 
Tennessee University (now the University of 
Tennessee) in 1848. Studied medicine with 
Dr. Paxton in Knoxville, Tennessee. I[ e 
reveres the memory of his preceptor, not only 
as an excellent old-school physician but as a 
most worthy citizen and a sincere Christian- 
a very devout believer in the teaching of 
Swedenborg. Dr. Cummings is the third 
generation of New Churchmen - his Grand- 
father Campbell was a follower of Swedenbora 
Dr. Cummings graduated in medicine in 
1851, from the University of Pennsylvania 
then settled in New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
had the advantage of being one of the visiting 
physicians to the Chanty Hospital in New 
Orleans, during the summer months, having 
medical charge of two wards. He had the 
appointment of surgeon in the Confederate 
States Army, early in the war; served a short 
time in Stonewall Jackson's Brigade with his 
cousin, Col. Arthur Cummings, 33rd Virginia 
Kegiment, then was ordered to report to Gen 
Sidney Johnson, at Bowling Green, Kentucky' 
From there, he was placed in charge of 
the hospital in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
ended his services as chief surgeon of 
hospitals at Galveston, Texas. When the 
surrender took place he returned to New 
Orleans, and during the epidemic of yellow 
fever, in 1867, after giving a dose of castor 
oil, hot foot-bath and orange leaf tree (the 
most approved treatment of the old school), he 
would report the symptoms of his patient to 
his friend, Dr. W. H. Holcombe, and the 
kind doctor would tell him the homoeopathic 



remedy to give. Thus studying his cases 
with homoeopathic books, and Dr. H.'s assist- 
ance, he saw the good result of homoeopathy 
in this dread disease, and soon became a 
convert to the law of S. S. C. He has a 
certificate for faithful services rendered, from 
the president and secretary of the Howard 
Association of New Orleans. 

He married Mrs. Logan, a daughter of 
Judge Nicholson, of Mississippi, in New 
Orleans, May 2, 1867. Moved to St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1875, and was elected Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in the Homoeopathic Col- 
lege of Missouri. He was elected one of the 
visiting physicians of the St. Louis Children's 
Hospital, when it was organized, and had the 
honor of being the first physician in charge, 
and is still a member of the hospital stafT. 

He is Professor of Sanitation and Clinical 
Medicine at the St. Louis Children's Hospital 
in the Homoeopathic College of Missouri; a 
member of the Missouri Institute of Homoe- 
opathy and President of the St. Louis Society 
of Homoeopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 
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months ago gave him cordial greeting on his way to the East and I the aid 
news will still more startle his many friends and patients fa Honolnlf 
where for the past nine years he has been the leadin/representative of 0^ 
achool, and where he has gained a rotation that wSmo^^XSJ 
with respect and affection by those whose privilege it was to know him as an 

sfa^rf ^Mrj 18 " 410 " 3 maD > * Skillf M and U***>* pfySn and a 
Tn Z , Dr - Gammi!i ^ while naturally reticent and retiring 

in disposition, possessed a wide range of valuable knowledge He had 
received a liberal education at Dartmouth College, and as a meaical pract 

alW based' r f ° rem0St Fank - H « ™ S an earne" stud nt and 

ahvays based his opinions and conclusions upon careful and thorough 

investigation ; and as a diagnostician his skill was recognized by many 
who were indebted to him for the restoration and preservation of their 
health. He was too busy as a practitioner to be able to devote much time 
to literary work, although from timetotime he made some valuable contribu- 
tions to current medical magazine literature, among which were some very 
interesting papers published in the JS'orth American Journal of Homoeopathy, 
upon the subject of " Leprosy Among the Hawaiians ;" a very able resume' 
upon the histology, characteristics and treatment of that mysterious and 
loathsome affection. He had been greatly overworked during his long resi- 
dence in Honolulu, and at the time of his late visit to San Francisco he was 
en rout to the East for the benefit of change and rest, which be greatly needed, 
and which he hoped to find in the bracing air of his native State, New 
Hampshire. But the extreme contrast of climate proved injourious to his 
already exhausted vitality, and he was obliged to seek a milder temper- 
ature, too late, however, to avert the fate that came swiftly and relentlessly 
upon him, and cut him down in the prime of his life and usefullness, at the 
age of thirty-six years. Dr. Cummings' death will be deeply regretted by 
all wbose good fortune it was to know him. He has left a widow and three 
■children, to whom we extend our warmest sympathy in their dark hour of 
bereavement."— V. II. 

Dr. Cummings was an active observer and increased our knowledge of 
the therapeutics of leprosy.. jj g Mft(1 meeSMar lg«3 
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MARY GAMBLE CUMMINS Pater 
son New Jersey, was born in Goshen, New 
York, June 28 , l8 6 9 , daughter of Colonel 
F. Markoe Cummins and S. Caroline Seely 
his wife, the former of Scotch-Irish and 
latter of Enghsh and Dutch descent. Dr 
Cummins attended Miss Hogarth's school' 
at Goshen, New York, the Englewood Col- 
legiate school in 1885-6 and 1889, and Vas- 
sar College, xi&j-co. ShV"next entered 
Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago 
from which she graduated in 1893 She 
priced in Davenport, Iowa, from l893 

Physician at Neterpines at Goshen. Since 
1896 she has been engaged in general prac- 
tice in Paterson. She took post-graduate 
work, in New York city i„ 190a She J 
associate member of the staff of St. Mary's 
Hospital at Passaic, and is a member of 
he New Jersey State Homoeopathic Medi- 
cal Society and an associate of the alumnae 
soaety of the New York Medical Coll Z 
and Hospital for Women. 

King Voi-Hz— 
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Dr. Markwill S. Curdy. 

Chicago Hahnemann Medical College 1884 In 
1893 to 1902 was health officer of Corning- N 
Y formerly attending physician to Corning Hos- 
pital. Was proprietor of Highland Pines Sani- 
tarium. Died at his home in Ithaca, N Y of 
paralysis, July 25th; age, 50. Jl A I Il''OCt 

1909 
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JOHN EDWIN CURRAN, Oil City 
Pennsylvania, lecturer on principles of ho- 
moeopathy and principles of diet in the 
0.1 City Hospital training school for nurses 
was born in Canada in 1863, and was edu- 
cated m medicine in the New York Ho- 
moeopathic Medical College, graduating M 
111 l88 9- Subsequently he took post- 
graduate studies in Chicago Homoeopathic 
Medical College, 1893; in New York Post- 
Graduate School of Medicine, in 1897 and 
m Chicago in the special treatment of dis- 
eases of the eye and ear, in 1899. Dr 
Curran has practiced in Oil City since he 
came to his degree, and in connection with 
active professional work has served as 
member of the board of examiners of Oil 
City Hospital training school for nurses 
and also lecturer in that institution as pre- 
viously mentioned. He also is medical ex- 
aminer for the Travelers' Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Hartford Con- 
necticut, and the Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Binghamton, New 
l^Lil ! memb er of the American, 

Institute of Homoeopathy, the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and of various fraternal or- 
ders. King Vol IV 
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DR. K. J. CURKAJV. 



HOURS, I TO 4 P. M. 



Oil City. Pa 

DEAR DOCTOR: I am sending the enclosed circular to some of 
the members of the "American Institute of Homoeopathy". We con- 
sider the enclosed proposition liberal and secure. Read it. 
READ IT AGAIN . It will pay you to be with us. We are desiring 
this company to be the nucleus of a larger one; and we would like 
you to come in and help us grow. 

In orde r to make you a special inducement we wil l offer you 

Oil City Oil_ Company. 

INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 

The undersigned hereby makes application for shares of the Preferred Stock 

of the OIL CITY OIL COMPANY, at $50.00 per share, amounting to $ _ par value. 

Payment of 5 per cent, of same is made herewith, balance to be paid on delivery of stock. 

Make checks payable to Dr. E. J. Curran. 

Signed 

Direct all Mail to DR. E. J. CURRAN, OIL CITY, PA. " 



Doctor, the oil business is the greatest money-making 
business on earth. The only way you can keep in touch with it 
is to be an owner. 

Your investment will be carefully guarded. 



Yours truly, 




DR. E. J. CIJRRAN. 

HOURS, I TO 4 P. M. 



Oil City, Pa 



DEAR DOCTOR: I am sending the enclosed circular to some of 
the members of the "American Institute of Homoeopathy". We con- 
sider the enclosed proposition liberal and secure. Read it. 
READ IT AGAIN . It will pay you to be with us. We are desiring 
this company to be the nucleus of a larger one; and we would like 
you to come in and help us grow. 

In order to make you a special inducement we will offer you 
free one share of Common Stock for every five shares of Preferred 
Stock purchased. The Common Stock will begin to pay dividends 
the first month after it is issued. It will probably never sell 
for less than par, and will be in demand at par. On $1,000 
investment you will receive free $200 worth of Common Stock which 
will pay you say $12 or more the first year, and $1,000 worth 
of Preferred Stock which will pay you $80, making your first 
year's income equal to $292 on an investment of $1,000. This is 
the beginning. I understand the oil business and can select 
well paying oil properties, thus ELIMINATING THE SPECULATIVE 
ELEMENT . 

Doctor, the oil business is the greatest money-making 
business on earth. The only way you can keep in touch with it 
is to be an owner. 

Your investment will be carefully guarded. 

Yours truly, 
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DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED ON PREFERRED 



STOCK. 



Incorporated Under the Laws of West Virginia 

« west y» *«SfocK Foil Paid and Non-assessable. 



CAPITAL, $65,200 00, of which $32,000.00 l s P re fe rred Sto „ b 
bearing dividends nr « ™-n ± -neierred btock 



GENERAL OFFICES, OIL CITY, PA . 

PROPERTIES, NOBLE COUNTY, OHIO. 



Consist of 17 oil wells, 35 o acres of leases, one RaS well 
a dwelling house and an oil production of more than 600 
barrels of oil per month net, after paying all ro ya ties This 
>s settled production and can probably be increased by dril 
mg two or three wells a year. The oil comes from the Cow 
Run sand which is a sand of notoriously good staying qua! 
ties. 1 he dn ling required is between 5 oo and 600 feet 
deep and or this quality of oil and sand is a low price oil 
field for drilling expenses. A well here can be drilled 



rigged up and put to pumping for less than fi.ooo, while in 
other fields the cost is from $3,000 to $10,000 for each well 
drilled. Our oil is known as high grade Pennsylvania oil. 
It now sells for $1.58 per barrel and is of the class that con- 
tains the naphthas with the paraffine base. These oils arc 
becoming more and more in demand on account of increased 
use in automobile and other gasoline engines. The Western 
oil is not of the class and experts claim that it can never re- 
place the Eastern oil. New production of this class is de- 
creasing, so we expect prices to rise. You will notice that 
the invoice of the properties show a real established business, 
and if only $100 worth of stock is sold, that $100 worth will 
begin to participate right away in the earnings of the com- 
pany. In other words, we do not depend upon a large c api- 
tal to start business. The business is established. But it is 
a business that is capable of growth. In case you are with 
us you will hear more about this later. 

THE PLAN. 



The original intention was to offer the total issue of 
Preferred Stock for sale, but Mr. Taylor, who located the 
first well, and after whom the company was named previous 
to its incorporation, has decided that he prefers to hold his 
interest. Accordingly we are offering for sale three-fourths 
or $24,000 worth of the Preferred Stock at par to bear divi- 
dends at 8 per cent, per annum. The Common Stock will be 
held by present owners. 

SECURITY. 



The security is designed to be the special feature of thh 
company as organized. The Preferred Stock is to have 
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agement have no desire to do so, and by this arrangement a 
tore management cannot do so except by unusual difficult, 
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of the stockholders. The amending of this provision and 

the one relating to bonded indebtedness will require also the 

signed consent of two-thirds of the Preferred Stock o7d rs 

In case of dissolution of the corporation tbe Preferred Stock 

o ders W1 1 recede out of the assets of the corporation the 

full par value of their stock before the Common Stock holders 

receive any of said assets. These provisions give our Pre 

ferred Stock the maximum security. The Preferred Stock 

tn a m POWen The " nde ™g"ed has designed 

to hold the majority of the Common Stock, and so to manaoe 
the property, with the aid and council of practical oil men 
and business men, such as will compose our "Board of Direc- 
tors. The company also reserves the right to re-purchase 
the Preferred Stock at any time after three years at $60 per 
share I he par value is $50 per share. Seventy-two hun- 
dred barrels of oil per year at $1.58 per barrel will give us a 
gross income of $1 1,376, which will be sufficient to drill two 
wells for #2,ooo, pay #1,500 for all other expenses, pay 
$2,560 for Preferred Stock dividends, pay ^1,993 Common 
Stock dividends at 6 per cent., and still have a margin of 
over #3,000, which indicates complete security. 



TFRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Preferred Stock is offered at par $50 per share, and 
will bear 8 per cent, dividends payable monthly, two-thirds 
of 1 per cent, each month. Five per cent, of the subscription 
price is to accompany the subscription for stock. As soon as 
subscriptions are in, the stock will be sent to the purchasers, 
with draft attached for balance due. Dividends will com- 
mence as soon as stock is delivered. Subscriptions will be 
accepted in the order in which they are received until the 
amount offered for sale is all taken. 

We advise you to send your subscription in early. 
Yours truly, 

OIL CITY OIL COMPANY. 

REFERENCES— 

Citizens Banking Company, Oil City, Pa. 
Laniberton National Bank, Franklin, Pa. 
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§|||I) URRIE > J- J-> M. D., was born at 
ffPlff Carpenters Landi ng, Gloucester 
&Elgj county, N. J., September ioth 
~ 1836. 
He was educated at Swedesboro', N. J., 
and for four years taught school. 

Having decided to adopt the medical pro^ 
fession, he entered the office of Dr. Gardner, 
of Woodbury, N. J., a leading homoeopathic 
physician. 

Under his tuition he followed a course of 
careful reading, which covered a term of one 
year and a half. In 1864, he became a stu- 
dent at the Homoeopathic Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, where, 
having attended two full courses of lectures, 
he graduated, in 1866. 

He then proceeded to Glassboro, N. J., 
where he remained six months. Then he re- 
moved to Flemington, N. J., where he prac- 
tised successfully for five years. Finding the 
mountain air too keen for his constitution, he 
established himself at Hightstown, N. J. 
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URRIE, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, 
M. D., of Jersey City, N. J., was 
born in New Haven, Conn., in 
1822. His father was the head 
of the well-known publishing house of Durrie 
& Peck, and in a position to afford his son a 
liberal English and classical education. The 
subject of this sketch was educated at Yale 
University, where he graduated in 1843, an d 
his medical studies were pursued at the Yale 
Medical College, from which institution he 
received his degree and diploma in 1846. 
He commenced the practice of medicine, 
according to the allopathic system, in his 
native town, where he remained thus en- 
gaged for one year. Then, his attention 
having been drawn to the homoeopathic 
method of treatment, he determined to inves- 
tigate its merits ; for which purpose he 
removed to New York city and entered the 
office of Drs. Gray and Hull, at that time in 
partnership. Under their instruction he 
studied homoeopathy, and, after being duly 
qualified, established himself as a practitioner 
of the new school, in Jersey City, in the year 
1847, in which place he has ever since re- 
sided, in the enjoyment of a large and lucra- 
tive practice, which has placed him in an 
independent position. He is the pioneer of 
homoeopathy in Jersey City, being the first 
physician of that school to practise there. 
Being wholly absorbed with his professional 
duties, he has never sought honors, but they 
have been thrust upon him. He was elected 
President of the State Homoeopathic Society, 
and Physician to the Almshouse, which latter 
position he held for five years. He is re- 
garded as a leading physician in the com- 
munity where he resides. 




FURRIER, CHRISTOPHER 
BODWELL, M. D., of Middle- 
bury, Vermont, is one of the pio- 
neers of homoeopathy in that 
State. He is the eldest son of Captain Ben- 
jamin Currier of Lawrence, Mass., who served 
in the war of 1812, and was conspicuous for 
bravery in the battle of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Currier was educated at Guilford Academy, 
Meredith Bridge, N. H. ; he studied medicine 
with Dr. Jerome Harris, an allopathic physi- 
cian of Lawrence, Mass., with whom he re- 
mained two years. Removing to New York 
City, he placed himself under the tuition of 
Dr. Belmont, an eminent English .physician, 
who made the treatment of diseases of the 
chest a specialty. At the end of his first year 
with Dr. Belmont, he was threatened with a 
dangerous form of his tutor's « specialty," and 
in order to escape phthisis, returned to the 
northern part of Vermont. Here he entered 
the office of Dr. W. W. Jermess of Derby, as 
student and patient. His health improved 
very rapidly, and he was enabled to attend 
lectures at Woodstock, Vt. ; subsequently at 
I the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York; and then at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he graduated with dis- 
tinction. After four years' practice in Roches- 
ter and Cornwall, Vt., he settled in Middle- 
bury, Vt. In 1867, be was married to Miss 
Kate Dewey of that place. In Rochester, he 
received the appointment of Assistant United 
States Marshal, and has lately been appointed 
to, and now holds, the office of United States 
Examining Surgeon for Pensions, which he 
obtained in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
the allopathists against his appointment. He 
was one of the first members of the State Ho- 
moeopathic Society, and has served as its Pre- 
sident for several years, besides holding other 
offices. He is a staunch and able advocate 
of* homoeopathy, and has identified himself 
with every earnest endeavor to secure and ad- 
vance its interests. His love of active work 
has led him to confine his endeavors chiefly to 
practice. He has, therefore, done little for 
its literature. His ability is well attested by 
his numerous patients, and not less by the 
conce ssions of his professional opponents. 



The respect of the latter, and the gratitude 
of the former are an ample reward. Of late, 
he has begun to feel the effects of his persis- 
tent labors, in impaired health. His extreme 
punctuality, and his temperate and systematic 
habits, in connection wuh the basis of a good 
constitution, will we trust long preserve to his 
adopted State the benefit of his services and 
experience. 

In the spring of 1873, he received an hon- 
orary degree from the Cleveland Hospital 
College, creditable to him and to the institu- 
tion conferring it. 

i)V Currior sole 1 Ills ' 
practice to J.W. MciJuf- 

fee in 1863. 



After performing the greater share of the 
burdensome work pertaining to the organiz- 
ing and establishing of the San Francisco Col- 
lege and Hospital, Dr. C. B. Currier has re- 
tired from the deanship and faculty of that 
institution in order to enjoy the much needed 
rest which his arduous duties have made neces- 
sary. His labors have been attended by the 
most gratifying results, which, in the years to 
come, will blossom.forth as a great boon to 
Homeopathy on the coast. His indominitable 
energy, perseverence and pluck, have secured a 
substantial basis for the college which has 
safely ridden the storms of persecution from 
foes within and foes without, and its firm estab- 
lishment is a victory for Dr. Currier and col- 
leagues which largely belongs to him, for it is 
mainly through his untiring efforts, his bravery 
of heart and his consciousness of right that this 
result has been attained. 

Dr. Currier's name is inseperably connected 
with the success of the San Francisco College, 
and to him belongs a great share of the credit 
and honor of the founding and establishing of 
the institution. In his retirement the college 
loses a valued counselor, a successful business 
manager, and a perfect devote to every cause in 
which he engages 
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Dr. C. B. Currier, a graduate of Pennsylvania University, 
located in Cornwall in I860. After four years' practice, finding 
his field so extensive, he located in Middlebury> it being a better 
centre from whence to do business. Not a homoeopathic family 
welcomed him to his ™y field. This being the countv seat, 
there were many old and well-established physicians of the old 
school. They were united in nothing but opposition to the doc- 
tor and homoeopathy. Everything that could be done to injure 
him was tried, no stone being left unturned to make him and 
his "little sugar pills" a target for ridicule. He was many miles 
from any homoeopathic physician, with no friendly counsel to 
call upon. The doctor fought the battle alone, surrounded on 
every side by opponents wary and unscrupulous, ready to falsify 
facts in regard to the new system, and to promulgate scandal 
concerning its representatives. 

A single decade has worked wonders in Middlebury, and in 
fact all through Addison County. The skill, boundless energy, 
and good judgment of the doctor have overcome all obstacles 
and placed him at the head of the profession there. 

Dr. Currier enjoyed a large and constantly increasing practice. 
In no place in the State has homoeopathy had more opposition 
than in the county seat, and in no place has the victory been 
more complete. Many students have gone from his office who 
have already attained high rank. The pension office recognized 
the merits of the doctor and appointed him Examining Surgeon 
for Pensioners, the only one of the kind in New England, we 
believe. 

In the spring of 1874 the doctor's duties were so laborious 
that he was obliged to have an assistant. In the spring of 1875, 
owing to ill-health, he was obliged to remove. He located in 
New York city, where he is now practicing. 

World's conven. 1876. V. 2. 



C. B. Currier, M. D. 

„ Gto. H. Martin notifies us of the death of 
.ifuncle, Dr. Christopher B. Currier, who passed 
away at San Francisco, April 1 1, 1907. He was 
a senior member of the American Institute of 
Homeopathy, and while he had not attended its 
meetings for many years owing to infirmities, he 
was always interested in its proceedings and only 
ill health prevented him from being present. Al- 
though not well for some years past yet he con- 
tinned in practice up to the day of his death ; 
this was due to a serious surgical operation which 
he survived only a few hours. Dr. Dewey, of the 
Medical Century, who was one of Dr. Currier's 
students 'way back in Vermont, tells of the ex- 
cellent homeopathy which Dr. Currier not only 
taught and inculcated but practised, and of his 
amazing success with the little pills. He was one 
of that old, old-fashioned class of homeopaths 
who. were not ashamed of the little pills, or the 
drops of water, or the innocuous powder; he 
made no pretense of practising both ways; he 
was a homeopath and so he practised. Ah, but 
that class of practitioners is becoming painfully 
scarce ! How many of our present-day graduates 
would risk giving the little pills, or the few drops 
of colorless liquid in a half glass of clear water? 
• And where he would not openly or slyly slip in 
something to give a bowel action or to produce 
painlessness. If Dr. Currier gave himself any 
time for retrospection it must have been pleasant 
to him to recall that he had fought the good fight 
and had never deserted his colors. The con- 
scientiousness of his practice reminds one very 
much of Hahnemann's own way of practice. He 
was truly a Doctor of the old school like Dr. Mac- 
Lure of the "Bonnie Brier Bush." It was glori- 
ous to be able to continue at work until the 
"whistle blew." Then he laid aside his tools, 
doffed apron and cap, "washed up" and was ready 
—for Eternity! They were grand men, — those 
old-style homeopaths. May the new and second 



Dr. C. B. Currier. 



There died in San Francisco on April 17th this 
grand old Homoeopathist of the Pacific Coast at the 
advanced age of 78 years. 

Dr. Currier was born in New England, and was 
of sturdy old revolutionary stock. He was edu- 
cated at Meredith Bridge, New Hampshire, and 
commenced early the study of medicine under Dr. 
Jerome Harris, an allopathic physician of Law r rence, 
Massachusetts, his native town. Here he remained 
two years, after which he removed to New York 
and placed himself under the tuition of Dr. Bel- 
mont, an English physician, who made the treat- 
ment of diseases of the chest a specialty. After 
remaining here a year he went to northern Vermont 
and entered the office of Dr. Jenness as a student. 
Soon after this he attended lectures at Woodstock, 
Vt, and subsequently at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at New York, and then at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he graduated with distinc- 
tion. He then returned to Vermont and comme nced 
the practice of Homoeopathy at Rochester in 1857. 
In i860 he removed to Cornwall, Vermont, and in 
1864 to Middlebury, the county seat. Here he 
practiced for eleven years, and the history of his 
struggles and triumphs forms an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of Homoeopathy in Vermont. 
When he first came to Middlebury not a homoeo- 
pathic family welcomed him. The allopathic physi- 
cians tried to run him out, and no stone was left 
unturned to make him and his "sugar pills" a 
target for ridicule. But he was not of the kind to 
be run out, nor to swerve a jot from his method of 
dispensing remedies in the form of sugar pills. In 
almost no time, by his skill, his extreme punc- 
tuality and his boundless energy, he had the largest 

practice in the town, and his sugar pills were re- 
spected, and the converts he made to Homoeopathy 
were of the kind that stick, and they can be num- 
bered by thousands. The United States Govern- 
ment recognizing his merits appointed him exam- 
ining surgeon for pensions, being at that time the 
only one of the homoeopathic school in New Eng- 
land. 

Homoeopathy in Vermont owes much to Dr. 
Currier. He was one of the first members of the 



State Medical Society, and held the office of presi- 
dent for manv years. In 1873 the Cleveland Hos- 
pital College conferred its ad eundum degree upon 
him. After leaving MSddlebury, in 1875, he re- 
moved to New York, where we find him soon with 
a large practice on his hands, and the position of 
visiting physician to Ward's Island Homoeopathic 
Hospital. His health failing him he gave up prac- 
tice for a year's rest in Europe. Returning to 
America he found his way to the Pacific Coast, and 
located in San Francisco in 1880. Here history re- 
peated itself. Devoting himself to .diseases of the 
throat and chest, he soon built up a large and fash- 
ionable clientele, which he retained to the last. He 
was one of those physicians who never lost families 
or patients. In 1883 he, with a few colleagues, 
founded the Hahnemann College of the Pacific, and 
for the first four years was dean of the institution. 
The history of the struggles and growth of institu- 
tional Homoeopathy in San Francisco would hardly 
be worthy of the writing were it not for his untir- 
ing watchfulness and energy. His heart was al- 
ways with any movement to further the homoeo 
pathic cause. He joined the American Institute in 
1867 with Dowling, Lilienthal, Burdick, Houghton 
and others, and at the time of his death had been a 
member for forty years. 

Dr. Currier was eminently a man of deeds, not 
of words. He was a thorough business man and 
of almost supernatural practicability. From his 
entrance into the homoeopathic school in 1857, to 
the day of his death, he realized not only the im- 
portance of securing converts to Homoeopathy but 
a^so of securing students for our colleges, and to 
that end he always kept a sharp eye out for ma- 
terial to that end. His students, and by students 
we refer to those that had made their start in his 
office, number hundreds. As we look over the. 
country w r e can scarcely find a Std^e wherein they 
are not represented. It was our privilege to oe one 
of these, and the precepts and methods he inculcated 
have been invaluable not only to the writer, we feel 
sure, but to all who had that opportunity. 

As a physician there could be no better ; he 
brought sunshine into every sick room he ever vis- 
ited ; he was without question the best prescriber of 
; homoeopathic remedies we ever knew; his knowl- 
edge was practical, and he employed it in a practical 
manner. His patients worshipped him ; he had no 
enemies; his professional associates looked up to 
him as a safe guide to follow ; his old students will 
ever keep his memory green in their thoughts. A 
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The death of Dr. C. B. Currier, an old resident of this city, is 
an event which requires more than a passing notice. Closely 
identified with nearly every attempt to advance the interests of 
homoeopathy in San Francisco and on this coast, he was for 
many years a prominent figure in the profession and to the very 
last was held in kindly regard by all who knew him personally 
and who were familiar with his work in behalf of homoeopathy. 

He possessed executive ability of a high order, and to the 
soundness of his judgment is due the first successful attempt 
to unite scattered forces and to establish in this city a school for 
the education of students who desired to practice medicine in 
accordance with the tenets of homoeopathy. It was quite natural, 
from the recognition of his fitness for leadership, that he should 
be elected the first Dean of the college. He accepted the re- 
sponsibility and carried on the work under such difficulties as 
would have discouraged one less determined and less resourceful. 
For years one disappointment gave way to another and one dif- 
ficulty was overcome only to be followed by some unforeseen 
trouble which threatened to undo all that had previously been 
accomplished. Through it all, even though sorely tried and 
fretted, Dr. Currier never gave up the ship, but, confident that 
eventually success would crown the efforts made by himself and 
a few workers who stood with him through days of sunshine 
and times of utter darkness, he held the helm in a firm and 
patient hand and rode out the storm. It was only of late years 
that he had no personal responsibility in the management of the 
college, but to the last he took a keen interest in all that per- 
tained to its success. 

The kindly, social nature of our late colleague had much to do 
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with his ability to control opposing factions and to utilize them 
in the work he had undertaken. An excellent judge of character, 
he was an adept in the management of men and in finding some 
avenue which furnished the means of holding their confidence. 
With it all, his genuine fondness of man usually enabled him by 
mere personal contact to smooth down difficulties and to overcome 
obstacles which to others would have been unsurmountable. 

One of the chief charms of Dr. Currier was his delightful hos- 
pitality, which until the death of his wife, a little more than five 
years ago, was constantly exercised. Few of the older men in 
the city, and of the physicians who were in the habit of visiting 
San Francisco, but have at some time had occasion to enjoy it. 
It would be difficult to find one who could so quickly put a visitor 
at ease and make him so heartily welcome as did Dr. Currier, 
assisted by his wife. They both had the happy and rare faculty 
of entertaining without the slightest apparent effort, and of mak- 
ing the departing guest feel that his visit had been to them an 
actual pleasure. And their success as hosts was beyond doubt 
due to the genuine enjoyment it afforded them to see friends in 
their cozy home. 

Of late years Dr. Currier's health failed and he withdrew from 
nearly all social activity. But, in spite of his advanced years and of 
recurring periods of considerable suffering, he never appeared an 
old man, but possessed to the very last a surprising measure of 
activity and all the outer evidence of a man very little beyond the 
prime of life, and as young as ever "at heart." 

It is a source of keenest regret to many of us that in the hurry 
and bustle of life and the special cares which many of us had 
to carry we forgot the loneliness of our old friend and failed 
to do all we might have done to have him realize that we thought 
of him often ; we thus failed in our duty to help him bear burdens 
which come with advanced years even under the most favorable 
conditions. 

He died as he had always lived— in the harness. He had under- 
gone several serious operations at the hands of Dr. James W. 
Ward, who for years was unremitting in faithful attendance upon 
him, and on the day preceding his death, after having met several 
patients, he again submitted to the knife. There appeared to be 
no reason for anticipating immediate serious results, but during 
the night he slipped into the "great beyond," quietly, peacefully, 
evidently without suffering. 

mann Hospital, with its magnificent building and equipment, 

and in which Dr. Currier passed away. 

He was twice called to the deanship of the college, and for 

many years was a director of the hospital. 
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The knowledge that Dr. Currier has gone from us will bring 
sorrow to many a one who had known him in life as an earnest 
worker, a kindly man, and a most genial companion. 
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THE LATE DR. C. B. CURRIER. 

Christopher B. Currier, who died in San Francisco April 17th, 
is born in Meltum, Mass., more than seventy years ago. From 
s childhood days he wished to be a physician, and early in life 
went into a doctor's office, in Derby, Vt. He graduated from 
e Penn Medical College, Philadelphia, in i860. Later he 
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received an honorary degree from the Cleveland Homoeopathic 
Medical College in recognition of his many years of faithful ser- 
vice to homoeopathy in Vermont. In 1874 he was appointed 
United States Pension Examining Surgeon, almost the first homoe- 
opathic physician in the country to receive such an appointment. 

After graduating he went to Rochester, Vt., and later to Mid- 
dlebury, in the same state, where he practiced until 1875, when 
he located in New York City. While in Vermont he was very 
active in his profession. He had a large practice and was one 
of the leading physicians of the state. He was a member of the 
State Homoeopathic Medical Society, and also organized the 
Champlain Valley Homoeopathic Medical Society and was its 
president. He joined the American Institute of Homoeopathy 
in 1867, and was a senior member at the time of his death. In 
New York he soon built up a large practice, and was also one 
of the visiting physicians to the Ward's Island Homoeopathic 
Hospital. 

In 1878 he was married to Emily F. Phelps and went abroad 
for a year for travel and to perfect himself for his special work, 
— diseases of the throat and chest. In 1879, on account of ill- 
health, he came out to California and after a time located in 
San Francisco. He soon identified himself with the profession 
and became a member of the California State Homoeopathic Med- 
ical Society. He was the first one to agitate the idea of a homoe- 
opathic college for San Francisco. At first he was laughed at, 
but after a while the idea gained favor and became a reality. He 
was its first Dean, and also filled the chair of Diseases of the 
Throat and Chest. Fie worked very hard for the establishment of 
the college, and was most ably assisted by his devoted wife, whose 
aid was invaluable to him and to the college, for the greater part 
of the work of organization fell upon these two, and it is to be 
doubted if he could have accomplished the task if he had not been 
so helped by Mrs. Currier, who was a woman of great ability 
and peculiarly adapted to such work. It was through their com- 
bined energy that the first Homoeopathic Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco was started, in the building which is now occupied by St. 
Luke's Hospital. From this beginning sprang the present Hahne- 
mann Hospital, with its magnificent building and equipment, 
and in which Dr. Currier passed away. 

He was twice called to the deanship of the college, and for 
many years was a director of the hospital. 
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In 1896 he was president of the California State Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, the jubilee year, which was honored by the 
largest attendance to its meetings of any session in the history of 
the Society. 

In 1900 he lost his devoted wife, and his life since that time 
had been a lonely one ; but he kept up his interest in his work, 
and up to the day of his death was in the harness. During the 
last few years of his life, not being in good health, he withdrew 
from active life in the college and hospital and attended only to 
his private practice. His was an energetic life, full of kindly 
sympathy. He was always ready to extend a helping hand to 
the young man who wished to study medicine. During his Ver- 
mont days he always had two or three students in his office, and 
many a successful physician to-day can thank him for his first 
start in the practice of medicine. 

He left a large clientele of devoted patients, to whom he was 
much and who mourn his loss sincerely. 

Pacific Coast Jl Hom George H. Maktix. 

May 1907 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HOMOEOPATHY. 



To the Homoeopathic Profession: 

With the next session of the American Institute of Homoe- 
opathy, drawing near— June 17, 1907— it seems fitting to issue 
an earnest appeal for every homoeopathic physician to take an 
active part in making this sixty-third session a success, not alone 
trom a social and numerically attended standpoint, but also from 
that of the School of Homoeopathy. Although the Institute in 
its more than half-century of existence has numbered among its 
members some of the best homoeopaths that have been in the 
™' , have alwa y § been those who held aloof. This is 
to be ^ deplored, for the American Institute of Homoeopathy has 

surger >• ^ ° f pro S ress in matters of medicine and 
phy 0/0 I' neither narr ° W n ° r do S matic in its tenets - Proso- 
palgic nh C ' * extends a heart y welcome to every homceo- 
Pnysician, promising a fair equivalent for his time, 
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San Francisco, Cal. C^yvt $ 
By Willis A. Dewey, M. D., I 9 0*7 

Ann Arbor, Mich. ' ( 

There died in San Francisco on April 17, 1907, this grand old 
Homoeopathist of the Pacific Coast at the advanced age of 78 years. 

Dr. Currier was born in New England, and was of sturdy old 
revolutionary stock. He was educated at Meredith Bridge, New 
Hampshire, and commenced early the study of medicine under Dr. 
Jerome Harris, an allopathic physician of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
his native town. Here he remained two years, after which he re- 
moved to New York and placed himself under the tuition of Dr. 
Belmont, an English physician, who made the 'treatment of diseases 
of the chest a specialty. After remaining here a year he went to 
northern Vermont and entered the office of Dr. Jenness as a stu- 
dent. Soon after this he attended lectures at Woodstock, Vt., and 
subsequently at the College of Physicians and Surgeons at New 
York, and then at the University of Pennsylvania, where he gradu- 
ated with distinction. He then returned to Vermont and com- 
menced the practice of Homoeopathy at Rochester in 1857. I n !86o 
he removed to Cornwall, Vermont, and in 1864 to Middlebury, the 
county seat. Here he practiced for eleven years, and the history of 
his struggles and triumphs forms an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of Homoeopathy in Vermont. When he first came to Middle- 
bury not a homoeopathic family welcomed him. The allopathic 
physicians tried to run him out, and no stone was left unturned to 
make him and his "sugar pills" a target for ridicule. But he was 
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not of the kind to be run out, nor to swerve a jot from his method 
of dispensing remedies in the form of sugar pills. In almost no 
time, by his skill, his extreme punctuality and his boundless energy, 
he had the largest practice in the town, and his sugar pills were 
respected, and the converts he made to Homoeopathy were of the 
kind that stick, and they can be numbered by thousands. The 
United States Government recognizing his merits appointed him 
examining surgeon for pensions, being at the time the only one of 
the homoeopathic school in New England. 

Homoeopathy in Vermont owes much to Dr. Currier. He was 
one of the first members of the State Medical Society, and held 
the office of president for many years. In 1873 tlle Cleveland Hos- 
pital College conferred its ad eundum degree upon him. After 
leaving Middlebury, in 1875, he removed to New York, where we 
find him soon with a large practice on his hands, and the position of 
visiting physician to Ward's Island Homoeopathic Hospital. His 
health failing him he gave up practice for a year's rest in Europe, 
returning to America he found his way to the Pacific Coast, and 
located in San Francisco in 1880. Here history repeated itself. 
Devoting himself to diseases of the throat and chest, he soon built 
up a large and fashionable clientele, which he retained to the last. 
He was one of those physicians who never lost families or patients. 
In 1883 he, with a few colleagues, founded the Hahnemann Col- 
lege of the Pacific, and for the first four years was dean of the 
institution. The history of the struggles and growth of institutional 
Homoeopathy in San Francisco would hardly be worthy of the writ- 
ing were it not for his untiring watchfulness and energy. His heart 
was always with any movement to further the homoeopathic cause. 
He joined the American Institute in 1867 with Dowling, Lilienthal, 
Burdick, Houghton and others, and at the time of his death had 
been a member for forty years. 

Dr. Currier was eminently a man of deeds, not of words. He 
was a thorough business man, and of almost supernatural practica- 
bility. From his entrance into the homoeopathic school in 1857, to 
the day of his death, he realized not only the importance of secur- 
ing converts to Homoeopathy but also of securing students for our 
colleges, and to that end he always kept a sharp eye out for material 
to that end. His students, and by students we refer to those that 
had made their start in his office, number hundreds. As we look 
over the country we can scarcely find a State wherein they are not 
represented. It was our privilege to be one of these, and the pre- 
cepts and methods he inculcated have been invaluable not only to 
the writer, we feel sure, but to all who had that opportunity. 
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Dr. L. M. Currier, for many years coroner of Stevenson county, 111., 
and a resident of Freeport, died suddenly July 16th of gall-stone colic. 
Dr. Currier was sixty-three years of age and graduated in the class of 
1873 from Hahnemann Medical College, of Chicago. He located in Syca- 
more, 111., where he practiced for nine years, then removed to Freeport, 
his home, until he died. He is survived by one son, a resident of Kansas 
City, Mo. vn . 

Jl Am lnat, tforn Aug 19 10 



LESTER M. CURRIER, Freeport, Illinois, born Stockholm, N. Y, January 14, 
1847; graduated M. D. from Hahnemann Medical College of Chicago, 1873; ex-coroner 
of Stephenson county, 111. 
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W. F a Curryer. 

Dr. William F. Curryer, of Indianapolis, In<±, was stricken with 
apoplexy July 5th, 1902, and died while being taken to his home in an 
ambulance. Many of our readers knew Dr. Curryer as a most estim- 
able man, an accomplished physician and surgeon and an ardent student. 
Dr. Curryer was born in Butler County in 1845, graduated from the 
Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1874 and took a post 
graduate course at Bellevue College, New York, a few years later. He 
had been president of the Indiana and National Eclectic Medical socie- 
ties and of the American Association of Orificial Surgeons, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the Indiana and Indianapolis Home- 
opathic societies. Ever since the organization of the Indiana State 
Board of Medical Examiners, Dr. Curryer has been its secretary and 
was a prominent advocate of medical legislation in his state. The doctor 
leaves a widow, two daughters and a son to whom we extend our sym- 
pathy, and with whom the progressive medical men of our country join 
in mourning the loss of a good physician and man. 



Minna Horn Mag July 1902 
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Dr Curtis died suddenly in his home city, Marietta, 
June 7th 1909, aged 57 years. He joined the Society in 
1885 and was a regular attendant and a useful and cul- 
tured member . 

The standing a man has in his own community is a reliable 
interpretation of his real character, it is seldom that we 
have Known the press to furnish higher attributes, editorial 
and general, than those published by the Marietta papers after 
the 

vLinitv Ir1« 1 • 6 l6admg P h y sicia * of Marietta and 
vicinity. His services were ever in rlpmnnri ~i 

fessionally, but in the church and S pubTfife ' °^ Pr °" 
;• - w ^.married in 1879 to Miss Helen Green both 
graduating m medicine in 1881, she from the New York Col 
lege and Hospital for Women and he from the New York 

S°M fl e SS 1C Tr ed l C >, al ?° U T- They began Professional Hfe 
in Marietta where they have long had a successful practice and 
his services will be greatly missed. 

Tr Horn Med Soc Ohio 19 10 




Harry N. Curtis, M. D., '81. 

of t ^ M " y t N - ( S U r is ' 0f MariCtta ' °-' di6d SUddenl y on the lawn 
of the Country Club of that city on June 7 , IQO c, He had just 

finished playing his favorite game of golf, and^slalking withffiT 
wife and friends, when he suddenly was seized with an attack of 
vertigo, and d.ed almost instantly. He had long been afflicted with 
deficient heat actionr, although the affection was known only to him- 
self and his wife. 

Harry N . Curtis was born at Bdpr ^ Q > ^ ^ ^ ^ 

h.s fifty-seventh year. He was a son of Captain Augustus Curtis, a 
prominent riverman. He received his earlier education at Belpre 
and at the Marietta College. He was graduated from the New 
York Homoeopathic Medical College in 1881, and immediately 
opened offices in Marietta in partnership with Dr. Walter a business 
arrangement which lasted until his death. He took a post-graduate 
course at the New York Homoeopathic College and Hospital in 
1903. 

Dr. Curtis was a member of the American Institute of Ho- 
moeopathy, of the Ohio State Homoeopathic Medical Society, and 
at the time of his death was president of the Washington County 
Medical Society. He was an untiring worker in the local society, 
and was widely known and respected by his medical colleagues, 
He was medical examiner for the Bankers' Life Insurance Company 
and the American Union Company. He was also a prominent 
Mason, a prominent member and first president of the Marietta 
Country Club, and took an active interest in local politics, serving 
as councilman, trustee of the sinking fund board, tax commissioner 
and member of the Board of Trade. For twenty years he was 
treasurer and trustee of the Unitarian church, a work which held 
first place in his heart. 

Dr. Curtis married Helen E. Green, also a homoeopathic physi- 
cian, in 1879, and to them was born one daughter. Both his widow 
and daughter survive him. 

Dr. Curtis was a learned physician, a public spirited man, and a 
credit to his Alma Mater, of which he was always a loyal son. His 
loss is keenly felt by all who knew him. 

Chironian De c 1909 



HARRY NORVEL CURTIS, M. D. 

Dr Curtis was born at Belpre, Marietta Co Ohio, in 1852. 
His eariy education was in the public schools; afterward he at- 
tended the Marietta College, although he did not graduate. After 
seveml years of clerical work with the railroad companies m his 
nX city, he studied at the New York Homeopathic, College, 
?rom which he graduated in 1887. In 1879 he married Miss 
Helen Green and his wife studied medicine at the same time he 
did and after graduation they entered the practice 01 medicine at 
Marietta together. He at once built up a large practice among 
the best people of the city. He took a decided interest 111 civic 
matters was a member and president of the city council, his ser- 
vices being particularly valuable in connection with the financial 
status of the city. He was one of the early presidents of the 
.Marietta Country Club. He was a member of the Unitarian 
Church, in which he held important offices. 

"A public spirited man, he engaged in many things that have 
meant progress to the community. In charity his has always 
been a helping hand, although he did all in this line m a quiet 
way. He administered to many in sickness without hope of com- 
pensation, but with the same interest and devotion as to others. 
No more beautiful life companionship has developed in Marietta 
than that of the deceased and his wife and those near and^ dear 
to him. He was ever attentive to their welfare and happiness. 
In his church work he was an almost daily adviser and his inter- 
est in the welfare of his chosen faith was ever noticeable and will 
be ever missed. His place can scarcely be filled. As member of 
business bodies he has been faithful as in all things else and has 
given of time and money for the general good of the community. 
In all phases of life he was consistent, and while he enjoyed life 
he never feared death. Dr. Curtis was a man in the full sense. 
The community will ever miss him." 

He joined the Institute in 1897. He died suddenly 
grounds of the Marietta Country Club, June 7, 1909. 

Am Inst Horn 19 10' 
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URTIS, JOHN MITCHELL, 
M. D., of Wilmington, Del., was 
born in Philadelphia, June 21st, 
1846. His father, Rev. J. D. 
Curtis, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is at present presiding elder of the 
Wilmington District of the Wilmington Con- 
ference. His preparatory studies were pur- 
sued in the West River Institute, Ann Arun- 
del county, Maryland, from which he entered 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., where he 
graduated in 1865. In 1868, he received the 
degree of Master of Arts. In 1869, he gradu- 
ated at the Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia, being engaged in both writing 
and teaching while pursuing his medical 
studies. His thesis was entitled " Rheuma- 
tism," and was deemed of sufficient excel- 
lence to merit to receive honorable mention 
from the faculty on the day of graduation. 

On leaving College, Dr. Curtis located in 
Wilmington for the practice of his profes- 
sion. He was elected physician to the alms 
house of New Castle county during 187 1 -'72, 
serving with great satisfaction to the trustees, 
and with credit to himself. He obtained 
considerable reputation in Wilmington, for 
his successful treatment of small-pox in that 
institution, and his success converted many 
persons to homoeopathy. During 1872, he 
was one of the vaccine physicians for the 
city of Wilmington. 

On January 9 th, 1873, he was married to 
Miss Annie E. Carey, daughter of C. M. 
Carey, Esq., of Wilmington. 

Dr. Curtis is a young but rising physician. 
Kind, affable, and attentive to his patients, 
he has also a heart thoroughly enlisted in the 
work he has undertaken; and is rapidly 
working into a successful practice. Although 
there are many homoeopathic physicians in 
Wilmington older than himself, he already 
ranks as one of the ablest. 
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jjURTIS, JOSEPH THOMAS, M. 
D., of New York city, was born 
in Danbury, Conn., January 29th, 
1815. His parents furnished him 
with the best English and classical education 
which their limited means would permit. At 
the age of eighteen he entered Dr. Gram's 
office, in 1833, being his second and most 
esteemed pupil. He passed one of the most 
brilliant "public and recorded examinations " 
ever held in the city, receiving his license 
March 23d, 1836, and commenced the prac- 
tice of homoeopathy. In 1852, he was elected 
President of the Hahnemann Academy of 
Medicine, before which body he delivered an 
inaugural address on the " Relations of 
Homoeopathy to Chemistry," afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. In 1843, ^ e edited 
" Dr. James IUliic , an Epitome of Homoeo- 
pathic Practice." Weakly from excessive 
study, and his sight failing, he went to Eu- 
rope for a cure, with but partial success. He 
afterwards went to the West Indies with the 
same object, but did not remain there. He 
tried other means of effecting a cure, but 
without success, resuming his practice shortly 
before his death, which took place suddenly, 
November 13th, 1857. He was much es- 
teemed and looked up to by his fellow prac- 
titioners, and his advice sought in every 
difficult case which they encountered. To 
quote the words of Dr. Valentine Mott, he 
was " a medical scholar of rare acquirements 
and a gentleman of spotless character." 

One of our ablest converts, during 
this early stage of the system, and the last, was Dr. Joseph T. 
Curtis, a bright classical scholar and a man of genius; a child of 

misfortune in many ways, but ever a thorough student and a 
thorough and most impressive gentleman. He was a private pupil 
of Gram, and, when he entered the profession, became his associate 
in the practice. Curtis produced a small treatise on the materia 
medica in 1841, which gave favorable indications as to his future 
usefulness; but his health broke up soon after, and his fate sadly 
disappointed us all. His practice was large and successful during 
the ten years in which he could work, and his personal influence 
with men of weight and character exerted a very strong bias in 
favor of Homoeopathy in all this community. 



Dr Gray 1 s address. Trans. U.Y. Horn. Soc. 1863. 



Dr. Joseph Thomas Curtis was the second and a much-es- 
teemed pupil of Dr. Gram. He was born at Danbury, Conn., 
January 29th, 1815. He entered Dr. Gram's office as a student 
in 1833. He passed one of the most brilliant "public and re- 
corded examinations" ever held in this city, receiving his license 
to practice March 23d, 1836. He was profoundly versed in 
anatomy, physiology, and materia medica, and was regarded as 
one of the most learned of practitioners. But, lacking the bland- 
ishments and power of pleasing which many possess, he never 

! attained to wealth or fame. Valentine Mott said of him in a 
testimonial: " Dr. Curtis is a medical scholar of rare attain- 
ments, and a gentleman of spotless character." Willard Parker 
also attests to his possessing " a superior and highly cultivated 

i intellect, which he has most ardently devoted to the science of 
medicine and its collaterals." 

In 1852 he was elected President of the Hahnemann Academy 
of Medicine,* and delivered an inaugural address on "The Re- 

j lations of Homoeopathy to Chemistry," which was published in 
pamphlet form. In 1843 he edited, with Dr. James Lillie, An 
Epitome of Homoeopathic Practice. 

His practice was large and successful during the ten years in 
which he could work, and his personal influence with men of 
weight and character exerted a very strong bias in favor of 
homoeopathy. f 

His health, by excessive study and toil, failed, and his death, 
which occurred November 13th, 1857, was sudden and sad. 

I' ( world 1 s Oonv ent ion. 1076 . V . 2 . ) f r 
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Dr. Joseph Thomas Curtis was the second and a much-esteemed 
pupil of Dr. Gram. He was born at Danbury, Conn., Jan. 29, 1815. 
Giving promise of talent at an early age, his parents gave him as 
thorough an English and classical education as their limited means 
would permit. He entered Dr. Gram's office (1833) as a student, 
at the age of eighteen. „ He passed one of the most brilliant " public 
and recorded examinations " ever held in this city, and received his 
license to practice March 23, 1836. He possessed great power of 
analysis and comparison, and being profoundly versed in anatomy, 
physiology, and materia medica, it was a great delight, after carefully 
preparing his record, to select the remedy from the scanty sources at 
his command. His confreres soon learned where to go for assistance 

in their daily practice. Regarded as one of the most learned prac- 
titioners, much esteemed by his colleagues as well as by his patients, 
but lacking those arts and blandishments by which many commend 
themselves to their patients, he never attained to wealth or fame. 
Valentine Mott said of him, " Dr. Curtis is a medical scholar of rare 
attainments, and a gentleman of spotless character." Willard Parker 
attests to his possessing " a superior and highly-cultivated intellect, 
which he has most ardently devoted to the science of medicine and 
its collaterals." In 1852, he was elected President of the Hahnemann 
Academy of Medicine, and delivered an inaugural address on " The 
Relations of Homoeopathy to Chemistry," which was published in 
pamphlet form. In 1843, he edited, with Dr. James Lillie, " An 
Epitome of Homoeopathic Practice." Never robust, excessive study 
and toil produced a nervousness, at first general, then local as well. 
His sight failing, he made a voyage to Europe for its restoration, with 
but partial success. He visited the West Indies with a view of 
locating there, but did not. With a hope that some mechanical occu- 
pation would benefit him, he applied himself to that, but without suc- 
cess. He partially resumed practice a short time before his death, 
which was sudden and sad, Nov. 13, 1857. 

N*E.M@dfGaz . Kerch. 1871. 
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CUSCADEN, 



In 1855 Dr Cuscaden, a young man, came to Richmond 
ind. remained two years and then went to Lebanon, 0 
Where hd died in a few years. (W.c.) 
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USHING, ALVIN MATTHEW, 
M. D., of Lynn, Mass., was born 
on the 28th day of September, 
1829, in Burke, Vt. On the 
completion of his literary education, he com- 
menced the study of medicine at Lyndon, 
Vt., with the late Dr. C. B. Darling and Dr. 
H. A. Houghton, now of Keeseville, N. Y. 
He attended courses of lectures at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H., at the Ver- 
mont Medical College, Woodstock, Vt., and 
at the Homoeopathic Medical College in 
Philadelphia, from which latter institution 
he graduated on the 1st day of March, 1856. 
In the following May, he located in Bradford, 
Vt., and, though a stranger, quite young, 
and the first to introduce the system of ho- 
moeopathy in that town, he soon succeeded, 
in spite of these circumstances, and of the 
formidable array of old school physicians, 
who opposed him, in building up a large 
practice. During his residence in this place, 
while riding at night, he received an injury 
to his spine, which obliged him to abandon 
his practice, and the effects of which still 
cause him suffering. He afterward located 
at Lansingburgh, N. Y., from which place, 
after a residence and practice of four years, 
he was obliged to move to save his wife 
from death. After a rest of six months at 
Melrose, Mass., he located in Lynn, Mass., 
and in a veiy short time was engaged in a 
very large and important practice, which, 
together with his arduous duties as a prover 
of remedies and a correspondent of various 
journals and papers, by which he has so 
well served the profession, produced an 
attack of nervous apoplexy in January, 1870, 
and for two years his recovery was quite un- 
certain. He is now much better, and hopes 
soon to be in active service. He has written 
and published a work on Leucorrhcea, has 
made a proving of dioscorcea, and printed a 
monograph on the same, probably the most 
complete proving made in the country of a 
remedy by one individual, and has also 
made provings of Bromide of Ammonium, 
Verbascum thapsus, Oleum Artemina, Abro- 
tanum, and Ratauhia. 



He is a member of the American Institute 
of Homoeopathy, the Massachusetts Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society, the Essex County 
(Mass.) Homoeopathic Medical Society, the 
Boston Homoeopathic Medical Society, and 
is an honorary member of the Vermont Ho- 
moeopathic Medical Society and of the Con- 
necticut Valley Homoeopathic Association. 
He was married in February, 1870, to Miss 
Elizabeth Pearsons, of Hartford, Vt. 
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^Cushing's Spring Heel, 

-# FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. #- 

Fine steel tempered wire spring and rubber tread. Best thing in 
the world. Iyike walking on a velvet carpet. Noiseless. Prevents 
slipping. Relieves your head and spine. Keeps the cramps out of 
your legs and feet. Never have to have your heels tapped. Easily 
adjusted. If necessary, new rubbers can be adjusted in three minutes. 
Invaluable for ladies with spinal or other diseases that make walking 
painful. Also to Letter Carriers, Policemen, Motormen or Conduct- 
ors on Electric Cars, Trainmen or anyone walking much or standing 
on hard floors, especially heavy persons. Never troubled by mud, dust 
or water. Thoroughly tested. First-class references received. 
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Historical Rhymes. 



By Dr. A. M. Cushing, 
Springfield, Mass. 



Read at the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Essex County (Mass.) Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, at Baker's Island, Salem Harbor, July 29, 1896. 



I was in my own office 

In a nice easy chair ; 
I will not tell when it was, 

Nor what had happened there. 

My time was spent in thinking; 

Thoughts of variety, — 
One thing I thought of was, the 

Essex Society. 

How long I sat there thinking 
I 'm sure I cannot tell ; 

I might have sat till morning 
But ringing of the bell 

Roused me from the reverie 
In which I there had been; 

The door was softly opened, 
Two gentlemen walked in. 

Their garments were peculiar, 
Their hair as white as snow. 
" Excuse us," said the leader, 
" We 've come from down below. 



" Please listen to my story, 
And never have a fear ; 
I 'm neither witch nor wizard, 
And make no claim as seer. 

" We once lived on this earth 
As Drs. Brown and Wood, 
And for many weary years 
We did the best we could. 

" We blistered, bled and physicked ; 
We physicked, blistered, bled ; 
We own one-half our patients 
Were numbered with the dead. 

"As none were more successful, 
No one a fault could find ; 
One thing in our favor was, 
There was no other kind. 

" We died and crossed the river, 
This Dr. Wood and I, 
But one thing let me tell you, 
It is n't much to die ; 



But when you cross the river 
And look for the golden street, 

You need n't expect an angel 
Will be the first you meet. 

You '11 find a judge and jury, 
Though not as you find here, — 

The jury on the front seat, 
The judge sits in the rear. 

'A dark door on their left hand, 
A bright one on their right ; 

While one is light as noonday, 
The other, dark as night. 

They ask your occupation, 

And sometimes nothing more; 

If you reply, 'A doctor,' — 
You take the left-hand door. 

' No pleading would affect them, 
The verdict once was given ; 
They did n't incline to change it, 
No doctor enters heaven. 

' For many years we have tried 
To do our very best, 
So have a short vacation 
To get a little rest. 

' Most surely we have suffered, 
But we'll say nothing more, 
We are so very happy 

To get back through that door. 

; ' We 're on important business, 
And hope to get your aid, 
And if you do it quickly 
You shall be richly paid. 



" It was only yesterday 

While standing by that door, 
We saw a doctor enter 
As no one had before. 

" They asked him his profession, 
' I care for people's ills.' 

'What method do you follow?' 
' 1 stick to little pills.' 

" Instead of speaking roughly, 
' Take the door dark as night ; ' 
W T ith smile and bow they pointed 
To that one on the right. 

" The judge at our surprise said, 
' I '11 tell you about that man ; 
They call him a homoeopath, 
A school of Hahnemann.' 

" Now that 's what we are here for 
To learn what that thing means ; 
There must have been a great change 
Since we left mortal scenes. 

" Now, will you tell us plainly 
What changes have been made, 
Since we the practice finished, 
The debt of nature paid?" 

I told them how a doctor 
One hundred years ago, 

Disgusted with the practice, 
Decided he would know 

Why what would cure a disease 
Would sometimes cause the same. 

The results of his labors 
Are what has given the name 
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To him called homoeopath ; 

The school is called the new, 
While the one is called the old 

Composed of men like you. 

As what would cause disease would 
Cure one of like nature ; 

He proclaimed this as a law, 
Similia similibus curantur. 

His ideas caused commotion ; 

At him were curses hurled, 
But it made a wondrous change 

In dosing throughout the world. 

No twenty grains of " Chloride mite " 
To cure a bilious pain ; 

The old school doctor now gives 
The one one-hundredth grain. 

Thus kindly I did tell them 
Just how the change had come ; 

They sat with mouths wide open ; 
They were completely dumb. 

I waited just a little 

To see what they would say ; 
To see such curious actions 

I could have stayed a day. 

They looked the library over 

With interesting care ; 
But when they saw the bottles 

You should have seen them stare. 

Said Wood, " I '11 bet a quarter," 
(Do n't that sound like long ago ?) 
" There 's quite a hundred bottles 
Standing in that front row." 



They looked the bottles over 
With labels white and red; 

They looked the office over, 
And then to me they said : 

" Is this a doctor's office 
With carpet on the floor, 
With curtains at the windows ; 
Glass in the outer door ? 

" We can't really understand 
How any one can tell 
You are a real doctor 

With nothing round to smell. 

" We do n't smell assafcetida, 
Nor turpentine, nor tar; 
We see no little leeches 
A squirming in a jar. 

" Why, does any one believe 
You are a little god, 
If you do n't smell of something 
And never start the blood? 

" The lancet was our favorite, 
The first thing to be used. 
If one had any fever, 

A broken bone or bruised." 

I said, we use no lancet, 
But give some aconite ; 

Or else some belladonna 
If one has double sight. 

" If you amputate a limb, 
Do you use boiling tar?" 
'T was long ago abandoned ; 
We 've something better far. 



We push the blood from the limb, 
The cut will scarce look red; 

We tie all the arteries 

With silk or silver thread; 

We let them inhale ether, 

They do n't know when 't is done ; 

They tell us, when it's finished, 
That was the greatest fun. 

" What is this ether you speak of ? 
'T is something new, I think ; 
Is it a new opiate, 

Or kind of holy drink ?" 

'T is nothing but a liquid 
We let the patient smell. 

They breathe it for a minute, 
And then can rarely tell 

If we set a broken bone ; 

'T is done with good humor, 
If we amputate a limb 

Or remove a tumor. 

Said Wood, " Did you ever hear 
Such foolish, simple gas ? 

If we 'd said such things when here, 
They 'd said, < What an old mule ! ' 

" Have you got some other thing 
That beats this foolish talk? 
If you can't show common sense, 
1 guess we 'd better walk." 

Yes, we 've got another thing 
That has but lately been 

Brought into quite general use, 
And that is called cocaine. 



Ether the patient has to smell, 
And soon is sound asleep; 

But if they take but little, 
The sleep is not as deep. 

The cocaine is quite different,— 
Would you like to try it ? 

It don't put one all asleep- 
Only where you apply it. 

If we put some in the eye, 
They will seldom know it 

If we remove a cataract, 
When we cut or sew it. 

One cocked his left-hand eye up, 
The other shook his head; 

I could see they did n't believe 
A single word I said. 

Said Wood to Brown, " It's no use 
To stay much longer here ; 

That chap 's a fool or crazy 
Or double-breasted liar." 

Then they saw the telephone 
Fastened beside the door, 

The wires going down the corner 
And passing through the floor. 

I was trying to show them 
How messages would go ; 

The bell rang the right number; 
I answered loud, Hello ! 

< Brown, did you hear that ? " said Woo 
" That fellow said, ' Hell-low ; ' 
Old Nick will soon call for him, 
I guess we 'd better go." 
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Response to the Toast, 
44 History of Microbes/' 

By Dr. A. M. Gushing, Springfield, Mass:, at the 
Picnic of the Western Massachusetts Homoeo- 
pathic Medical Society at Forest Lake, Palmer, 
Mass., Sept. 14, 1898. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In coming before you upon this in- 
teresting but solemn occasion, I am 
reminded of the countryman's prayer 
who said :— " Oh Lord, I am in trouble 
again. The last time I called on you 
was about five years ago, when a big 
bull was chasing me out of a pasture. 
Then I just yelled for help. I asked for 
breath and strength enough to get to the 
fence before the bull did, and I just did 
it; but the bull's horn perforated the 
posterior portion of my pantaloons. 
That was a pe-culiar predickament. I 
have been thankful ever since that I 
got to the fence before the bull did, 
and that his horns were not any longer. 
Now I am in trouble again and want 
help. I am up a tree without a gun, 
and just in the edge of the woods is a 
bear and a catamount growling at each 
other; and I suppose they will get to 
fighting sometime, and I fear it will not 
be till after dark, and I dare not get 
down till they begin to fight. I have 
been up this tree about three hours, and 
it is most night, and I want to go home, 
for the doctor says my baby has got the 
appendicitis in its throat, and I suppose 
my wife is out with a broom looking for 
me. All I ask is that those animals 
may get to fighting pretty soon, and I 
will get down and run for home and ask 
no more favors." 

Now, Mr. President, I am up a tree 
without any gun. If some one will get 
up a little excitement outside, I will 



down and start for home, and be thank- 
ful if I only get to the depot ; if not— 
I must give you a history of microbes ! 

In the forty minutes allotted me, you 
must not expect me to give you a micro- 
scopic description of all the varieties of 
microbes. When microbes first came 
on the market, I did not believe in 
them. I thought they were a hum-bug 
instead of a worm ; but when I found 
so many people interested in them, I 
decided to investigate, and found there 
were a .great many— large and small. 
There are some so small we have not 
found them yet. We have not got a 
thermometer that goes high enough. I 
have been looking for one kind several 
years, but have not found it. I think I 
will have to get a gold-bowed micro- 
scope. W T hen I found how many mi- 
crobes there are, I decided to make a 
microbe-killer. I thought it would be 
a great professional and financial suc- 
cess ; but before I got it finished, I con- 
cluded if the Almighty wanted to kill a 
man, he would take something larger 
than a microbe, as he had a plenty of 
larger things. Then I thought that pos- 
sibly those little things were not made 
to kill us, but were for our good. As I 
could find no one who knew anything 
certain about it; right in the face 6f a 
big Klondike fortune (which is usually 
a failure or death), I abandoned the 
whole thing, — a great loss, no doubt, to 
the world and to me. 

It is wonderful how many microbes 
there are. I doubt if a majority of peo- 
ple mistrust how many microbes there 
are. They are everywhere. When they 
get to running around in a man's head, 
they say he has wheels on his brain. 
If they get into his flesh, they say he 
has rheumatism. If they get into his 
feet, they say he has gout. If they get 
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to sitting on his toes, they say he has 
corns. If they crawl into a hollow 
tooth, they halloo for a dentist. . If they j 
get to singing psalms in one's ears, they 1 
think they have been taking quinine, j 
If a stray one gets into the eye, they say 
they have strabismus. If they get to 
telegraphing on the facial nerve, they 
say they have " //^-dolly-roo." If they 
get to playing lawn tennis in the nose, 
they say we have hay-fever. If they 
get to dancing on the tongue, it raises 
mischief in the neighborhood, for the 
tongue can't be kept still. If it is a 
man's tongue, it kills him, sure. If they 
get to raising young ones in the throat, 
they say we have diphtheria. If they 
try to stop the heart beating, they say 
we have " angelina petroleum." If one 
gets crosswise in a bronchial tube, they 
call it bronchitis or pneumonia. If they 
get packed into the liver, they say we 
are bilious. If they get to raising the 
wind — in the stomach, they say we have 
gas, or gastritis, or gastralgia, or gastro- 
dominoes, or dyspepsia. If they get to 
running bicycle races in the bowels, 
they say we have diarrhoea ; if there is 
a bad accident, they call it dysentery. 

We have had these microbes a long 
time ; ever since Adam ate that first 
wormy apple. More than fifty years 
ago, I saw microbes crawl right out of 
old cheese, and hop and jump and 
"skipper" around the table. When I 
was a little boy ; — I never was a little 
girl, for my mother would not be starved 
nor stall-fed for the sake of having a 
little girl, she did not believe in that 
nonsense and I am glad of it ; so I was 
a little boy. When I was a little boy, 
children had microbes. I had them, 
sometimes five or six inches long, and 
had to take " Pink and Seeney." My 
mother had microbes ; she had eight. 
I was one of them. That is all I know 
about microbes. 



Dr. Cushing's Forty-third Anniversary.— Dr. A. M. Cushing, of 
Springfield, Mass., entertained twenty fellow-physicians at a dinner at Barr's 
restaurant on the evening of March 1st, it being the forty-third anniversary of 
his graduation from the Homoeopathic Medical College of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Cushing was called upon for a speech, and during the response said that one of 
his reasons for calling the physicians together was the formation of a society 
for the study of materia medica. 

His suggestion met with hearty approval, and a club was organized, to be 
known as the Allen Homoeopathic Materia Medica Club, in appreciation of the 
work of Dr. Timothy Field Allen, of New York. 

Dr. A. M. Cushing was unanimously elected President; Dr. Clarice J. Par- 
sons, Secretary. 

The first meeting of the club was held at the residence of Dr J H Car- 
michael on Maple Street, on Monday evening, March 6th 

The meetings will be held on the evening of the first Monday of each month 
excepting July and August. Clarice J. Parsons, M.D., ' 

Hahn MO Apr 1899 Secretary. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1912. 



DEATH OF DR A M. CTJSHING. 



VETERAN SPRINGFIELD DOCTOR. 



Formerly an Active and Wcll.-K.iiov* a 
Homeopathic Practitioner. 

Dr Alvin M. Gushing, S3, one of the 
oldest physicians of the city, but not of 
late in active practice, died early this 
morning at his home on Vernon street. lie 
! had suffered from a protracted illness fol- 
lowing a stroke of partial paralysis which 
he suffered in Florida last winter. A few 
years ago Dr Gushing fell down stairs and 



Alvin Matthew Cushing, the son of 
Matthew and Resia Woodruff Cushing, 
was born in Burke, Vt, September 28, 
1829. He Was educated at the old New- 
bury academy and studied medicine at 
Dartmouth and the Woodstock medical 
school and the Hahneman medical college 
at Philadelphia, from which he was grad- 
uated. He began the practice of his pro- 
fession at Bradford. Vt., and after a short 
residence in Lansingburg, N. Y., and Mel- 
rose, came to the -bight of his practice 
in Lynn from 1865 to 1880. After a 
short residence in Boston, he moved to 
Springfield, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. On Februarv 4, 1860, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth H. Pearsons of - Bradford, 
Vt., sister of the late Judge W. B. C. Pear- 
sons of Holyoke and the late Dr D. K. 
Pearsons of Chicago. Mrs Cushing died 
in 1880 at Holyoke. His brothers, Charles 
Wesley Cushing and Haynes Porter Cush- 
ing, were distinguished ministers of the 
Methodist church. Dr Cushing is sur- 
vived by two sons, John Pearsons of New 
Haven, Ct, and Harry Alonzo of New 
York city. A third son, Alvin Matthew, 
Jr., died a number of years ago. Ar- 
rangements for the funeral have not been 
completed, but the burjal will be in Brad- 
ford, Vt. 




so injured himself that his life was then 
despaired of, but his vigorous constitution 
pulled him through. For 25 years Dr 
Cushing had been a well-known citizen of 
Springfield. He formerly was a well- 
known homeopathic physician, and, though 
some years ago he withdrew from active 
practice, he retained an active interest in 
medical progress and in civic affairs. He 
was a member of Trinity Methodist church 
and the Winthrop club and besides his con- 
nection with the staff of Wesson memo- 
rial hospital, was a member of local and 
national medical associations, where he 
had been honored with many offices. One 
of his last acts was to help further the 
purchase of chimes for. the new. municipal 
tower. His contributions to medical lit- 
erature have been important. 



Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy was under the care of 
Dr. A. M. Gushing, of Spring-field, Massachusetts, at 
the time she claims her attention was first drawn to 
the miraculous power of prayer as a healing- aerent. 
Her recovery from the accident she narrates, which 
wrenched her severely, was under homeopathic 
treatment and not under mental influence, erroneous- 
ly styled Christian science. Her memory seems to 
have proven a convenient one, but Dr. dishing has 
the books and a complete record of her case, away 
back in 1866. The following characteristic remarks 
of Dr. Cushing on the subject to a newspaper re- 
porter will interest and amuse those so fortunate as 
to know him and his pointed wav of putting things : 

"A reporter visited Dr. dishing and saw his 
books, and he has there recorded the dates, names 
and medicines given on each visit to each and every 
patient, and as the books are kept there is not a 
possibility that they have been or could be altered 
in any way. To the following questions he gave the 
following answers: 

"Are these books in your handwriting?" 

"Yes; every word. I never had a book-keeper." 

"Have you always kept a record of your cases?" 

"Yes. I can now tell by my books what I gave 
nearly every patient for forty years, also the number 
of visits, night and day, and what their symptoms 
were." 

"Why did you do that?" 

"Well, you see, if I happened to kill a patient I 
would be a little careful about giving that remedy 
for a while." 

"Have you ever read Mrs. Eddy's books?" 

"No, none of them. The most I ever read was 
Mark Twain's quotations." 

"When called to Mrs. Eddy, or Patterson, did she 
appear badly hurt?" 

"Yes, at first." 

'Why did you help carry her up stairs?" 
"She was as limp as a dead person and they could 
not do it; weren't used to the business." 
"Did her husband help?" 

"He_ was not the re, he was somewhere in New 

Hampshire and he was not found till the next day." 

"Was there anything said about getting a min- 
ister to pray with her?" 

"I did not hear anything about it, if there was." 

"She says that on the second or third day she got 
out of bed and walked." 

"Well, I guess she is right. Before I left her on 
the fifth day she walked from the bed to a door as 
much as six feet away, but all of my patients have 
Walked or died." 

"Did you say she could live but a few hours when 
she was hurt?" 



"No, I never say they are going to die unless I 
am quite sure they will make my words good " 

"Why haven't you told before what you knew or 
did not know about Christian Science?" 

"It was nobody's business what I knew, but they 
have made it their business till I am sick of it 
Again, I would not do it till I could have my book 
to be sure I was right, and I have not seen my books 
of that date for twenty years till I moved a few 
weeks ago." 

Men century Apr 1899 
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GUSHING, IRA B. 



More Bigotry.— The Boston Herald says that it is rumored that the 
commission of Dr. Ira B. Cushing, who was appointed Assistant Surgeon 
of the Third Regiment a few weeks ago, has been withheld because of a 
suspicion that he intends to administer homoeopathic doses to the militia. 
Whether true or false, the rumor is probable, being on a par with recent 
proceedings. When will the Governor have the corresponding good sense 
to appoint a Chaplain General on his staff, to whom all appointments of 
regimental chaplains shall be referred, and commissions withheld unless 
the candidates belong to the Chaplain General's church 1—New Bedford 
Republican Standard. 
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MARY FLOYD CUSHMAN, Farmington, Maine, born Boston, Mass., July 24 , 
1870; graduated, 1888, Eastern Star Normal School, Castine, Me.; graduated M. D. from 
Boston University School of Medicine, 1892; post-graduate studies in New York Post- 
Graduate School of Medicine, 1894-1895; assistant physician to Westboro Insane Hospital, 
1896-1897; member of American Institute of Homoeopathy. 



OUSTER, ML. 



Located at Manchester, M. H. where he entered into 
partnership with Dr A. H. Atwood in 1847. In 1876 Dr 0 
wa s still in Ranches t or . ( w . oonv . ) 
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\ am 18. 2«ai fiarb in 9Kan$efler, SR. 
»r. (gmil Sufkr, ber feit naljeju fiinfitf 
Saftren ale 3lrgt bort prafttjtrte. <gr rourDe 
am 12. Sunt 1820 in granffurt a. Wl. at* 
boren, roo ]eine @ftcrn ooriibergeljenb Der* 
roetlten. ©ein $ater roar etn ©djroeher, 
feme Gutter eine 3)eutja)e. (Sufter befutite 
Me ^rimarfajule tn aitflfitten, fltn. @t. 
©alien, unb bte ftantonsfdjulen in «arau 
unb ©t. ©alien unb ftuoirte bann in 3iiricb 
unb fpater nod) auf me^reren bent[t^en Uni= 
Derfttaten gWebijuu 1847 lam er nacfa 
Omenta, praftijirte erft ein 3af?r in ©araenfe, 
m. 2)., nnb lieg ftd) oann in 2Jtana>fier 
nteber, roo er ftc^ burcf) feine Dorjuglicben 
tfenntniffe unb fein frennbitdjee sffiefen eine 
|ef)r auSgebefjnte ^raris erroarb. ©r roar 
ber gefudjtefte nnb beltebtefte 2ir$t nid)t bioft 
tn-aMandjefier, fonbern in ber ganjen Urn 
gegenb. 2)r. Super roar roctyrenb etneS 
£ermiiiS ©tabtarjt Don gRantyefler unb roar 
»rat ber „2imo8feag Veterans" unb *abl> 
reiser anberer Sogen. ©r ^interiagt groei 
£od)ter, grin. 2lnna (£ufier unb grau ttna 
(Styriftoplje, <§>attin Don ©ebaftian Sbriftopbe 
tn iDiandjefkr. 2)ie ©aitin Gufiere, Nanette 
©pann^oEmann Don «afel, joroie ein 
©ofm, ©. 2. (£ujkr, ber in Lofton ftdb ale 
ftunftler einen stamen gemad)t, ftnb ber ette Dor 
metjreren 3af)ren geftorben. &er 'tat Sv 
Sufter in fcemecf, flt. @t. ®aHe 
SBruber bee ^erftorbenen. 
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E. P. CUTHBERT, M. D., 

Surgeon of the Pittsburg and Lake Erie Railroad, andofth 
Pittsburg, McKeesport, and Youghiogheny Railway, 
Homestead, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



It is our painful duty to chronicle with this issue the death 
of two most estimable physicians in our midst, Dr. W. C. 
Cutler, of Chelsea, Mass., who died from peritonitis, secon- 
dary to intestinal ulceration, on May i ; and Dr. Laura M. 
Porter, of Boston, who died very suddenly May 2, of apoplexy. 

We append below notices which appeared in the Boston 
Transcript and the Chelsea Gazette ; — 

DR. WILLIAM C CUTLER. 

Dr. William Clark Cutler, one of Chelsea's oldest practising physi- 
cians, died last night. Dr. Cutler was well known, not only in Chel- 
sea, but throughout the entire United States, principally through his 
position as head of the New England Vaccine Company, which he 
organized in 187 1. When the State Board of Registration in Medi- 
icine was established in 1891, Dr. Cutler was appointed to the board 
by Governor Greenhalge, and was reappointed in July, 1897, by 
Governor Wolcott. 

He was born at Holliston, May 17, 1837. He was a son of Phin- 
eon Newton Cutler, who was a large mill owner in Holliston and 
Ashland. His preliminary education was received in the Ashland 
High School and at Mt. Hollis Seminary. He was graduated at the 
old Laight Street Medical College in New York in 1859, and began 
practice in Upton in i860. Six years later he settled in Chelsea. 

Dr. Cutler was a member of the American Institute of Homoe- 
opathy, of the Massachusetts and Boston Homoeopathic Medical 
Societies, vice-president of the medical board of the Rufus S. Frost 
General Hospital of Chelsea, a director in the Winnisimmet National 
Bank, and a trustee of the County Savings Bank, also of Chelsea. 
He was one of the founders of the Review Club, Chelsea's leading 
social organization, and was its president in 1875. He was a thirty- 
second degree Mason. 



In 1883 he visited the extreme southern coast of Florida, a section 
then comparatively little known. So favorably was he impressed 
with the locality that he made purchases of land and founded the 
town of Cutler on the shores of Biscayne Bay. He had there a large 
plantation of tropical fruits and a mammoth steam starch factory. 
He leaves a widow and one son, Dr. Charles S. Cutler, who was 
associated with him in his practice. 

RESOLUTIONS OF HOSPITAL TRUSTEES. 

At a special meeting of the trustees of the Rufus S. Frost Hospital, 
held last Tuesday evening to take action on the death of Dr. William 
C. Cutler, the following resolutions were adopted : — 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the Rufus S. Frost General 
Hospital has learned with most sincere sorrow of the death of Dr. William 
C. Cutler. 

Resolved, That we desire to express our deep and heartfelt sorrow over 
this great bereavement, and to offer our tribute of affection to the memory 
of one who was ever ready to respond to the call of duty and succor the 
needy and distressed. 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. William C. Cutler this hospital, with 
the management of which he was so long connected, has met with an 
irreparable loss, and removed one of the most valued friends of the hospi- 
tal from the sphere of usefulness which his benevolent purpose filled, and 
one whose genial, helpful presence, wise counsel, and conscientious fidelity 
to duty inspired others to emulate his virtues and quickened the activities 
of all associated with him in the good work to which he was so unselfishly 
devoted. 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the Rufus S. Frost Hospital 
extend to the widow and son of our deceased friend their warmest and 
most sincere sympathies in this hour of affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the president and 
secretary, be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

Jabez K. Montgomery, President. 
Alfred W. Brown, Secretary. 

letter of frost hospital medical board. 
At a meeting of the Medical Board of the Rufus S. Frost General 
Hospital, held May 3, 1899, it was unanimously voted that the fol- 
lowing letter of condolence and sympathy be sent to the family of 
the late Dr. William C. Cutler, and also that a copy be spread upon 
the records of this institution : — 

As each annual meeting comes around, it is sad to contemplate the inev- 
itable changes which come to our roil of membership. 

The sober realization of the absolute laws of nature can scarcely make 
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us reconciled to the loss of the companionship of those members who have 
always by their words and constant presence done so much to promote the 
welfare of the Rufus S. Frost General Hospital, and the profession gener- 
ally. 

Although time had made Dr. William C. Cutler one of our senior mem- 
bers, his unfaltering activity classed him as one of our juniors. And so 
has passed a physician who for many years has been a pillar in the 
Rufus S. Frost General Hospital, and by his death we are called upon to 
mourn the loss of one of our senior brothers. We shall always cherish his 
memory and keenly feel the absence of one of our most prominent and 
esteemed members, whose long experience and wise counsel will be 
greatly missed in our deliberations. In him we recognize the noble man, 
earnest, devoted physician, and highly respected citizen, and our sympa- 
thy is feelingly tendered to the family of our deceased member in their sad 
affliction. 

Charles H. Shackford. President, 
h . E« hea # IrHZ 0 j 0HN F Mahoney, Secretary. 

June 1893 
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WILLIAM CLARK, CUTLER, M. D. , 

.. , u . Chelsea, Mass. 

At the session of thp Tn«titn+ a t,„u • 
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WILLIAM CLARK CUTLER, M.D., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

At the session of the Institute held in Boston in i860 Dr rww 

cipally through his connection with the New EnrianH Varrin* r 

which he organized in x8 7 x. He was the soTof ^wton" Cu .Tand 

Z tU°* u U , 0 u St ? n ' MaSS " May I7 > Hi * early school^ was ce i^d 

at the H,gh School at Ashland and at Mt. Hollis Academy. hTLS^S 
from the Hygco-Therapeutic College, in Laight street, New Yorffn l8s9 

riW, T Y W 6 hC contlnued ««til his death, May 1st, 1899. In 

1883 he became interested in the little-known country of Southern Florida 

ZtV:*lL P r h!lS 7r 0i J 3 ""' Start6d a large Pl3ntati0n 0f epical frutld 
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Dr. Wilham W. Cutler, of Boston, joined the fraternity in 
February, 1841, and was its first secretary. He continued in 
practice several years, and then engaged in manufacturing inter- 
ests with his father, Hon. Pliny Cutler He is r : 
earnest advocate of the cause. V <L ^ 
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Wm. P. Cutler, M. D., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Preside fit Missouri Institute of Homeopathy. 
(Pulte Medical College, 1881.) 



CUTTER, CLARENCE S 



CLARENCE S. CUTTER, Cleveland, Ohio, born Newfield, N. Y., October 25, 1867; 
educated Ithaca (N. Y.) high school; graduated, Cleveland Medical College, 1894; pro- 
fessor of diseases of children in Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical College four years. 



CUTTING, CHARLES THEODORE 



member of the American Institute of Homoeopathy. Ph.ladelph.a, 18c 
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CYPHERS, EDWARD OGLETHORPE 



EDWARD OGLETHROPE CYPHERS, Belleville, New Jersey, born Washington, 
N. J., August i, 1865; graduated M. D., Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia, 
1893; member township committee, Belleville, 1807; president board of health and health 
officer, 1899-1904; member of American Institute of Homoeopathy. 




YRIAX, E. C. BERNARD, M.D., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was born in 
the city of Gotha, Germany, Au- 
gust nth, 1820. His father, Paul 



Cyriax, was a merchant in that city. After 
having received a- classical education at the 
Gymnasium Ernestinum, in his native city, he 
commenced his studies in pharmacy, Materia 
Medica, and medicine, in 1837 ; and after 
passing his examinations, and receiving his 
degrees, he came to the United States, in 
1843, an< l settled in Baltimore as a physician. 
Here he was led to examine the principles of 
homoeopathy. After a careful and protracted 
examination, he gave it his cordial adhesion, 
and since 1846, has practised it faithfully. 
In 1847, ne married an accomplished German 
lady, and went with her to the West. Settling 
in Springfield, Ills., he practised medicine in 
partnership with Dr. F. Kuechler, the firm 
being the pioneers of homoeopathy in that 
place. He here published a little pamphlet, 
setting forth in popular language the superio- 
} rity of the homoeopathic treatment, and giving 
I the people of Sangamon county the first op- 
portunity to read something respecting its na- 
ture and value. The ill health of his wife 
compelling him to return to the East, in De- 
cember, 1848, he returned to Baltimore, where 
he remained until 1857, when he went again 
to Illinois, practising at Atlanta, Logan county. 
In 1 86 1, he located at Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he still labors faithfully for the advancement 
of the interests of his profession. He is a 
member of the Cuyahoga County Medical 
Society, and of the Homoeopathic Medical 
Society of the State of Ohio. For a number 
of years he was honored with an election to 
membership of the Board of Censors of the 
Cleveland Homoeopathic Medical College, 
and during the existence of the Homoeopathic 
Medical College for Women, he held the po- 
sition of Professor of Materia Medica and 
Diseases of Women and Children ; and dur- 
ing one year (and until the homoeopathists 
were excluded), he was one of the attending 
physicians of the Wilson Street Hospital. 

Since 1846, Dr. Cyriax has practised ex- 
clusively on homoeopathic principles ; and 
while not rejecting the lower alternations, 
uses chiefly the higher, never prescribing more 
than a single remedy at a time. 



